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REVIEW  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE 
DURING  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1953 


The  expansion  of  production  and  of  the  intra- 
European  and  overseas  trade  of  western  European 
countries,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  the 
Economic  Survey  oj  Europe  in  1953,  continued  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  industrial  production 
of  western  Europe  as  a  whole  reached  a  level  one- 
quarter  above  the  average  level  of  1950  and  exceeded 
the  level  of  the  second  quarter  of  1953  by  6  per  cent.^ 

These  developments  in  Europe  are  in  contrast  with 
trends  in  the  United  States,  where  production  reached 
its  peak  in  July  1953,  and  has  since,  allowing  for 
seasonal  changes,  been  declining.  Industrial  produc¬ 
tion  fell  by  about  5  per  cent  from  the  second  to  the  last 
quarter  of  1953,  and  has  fallen  further  by  3  per  cent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1954.  Up  to  April  1954  the  fall 
in  United  States  production  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  same  order  as  that  during  the  1948/49  recession. 
Expectations  differ  as  to  its  probable  degree  and 
duration.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  mere  cessation 
of  the  downward  trend  in  the  United  States  will  be 
sufficient  to  allow  western  European  countries  to 
maintain  the  present  volume  of  their  overseas  exports, 
and  further  increase  their  production  and  trade. 

This  uncertainty  is  reflected  in  the  plans  and  policies 
formulated  in  western  European  countries  in  the  early 


^  There  is  little  seasonal  difference  between  these  two  quarters. 


months  of  1954.  Measures  are  envisaged  to  stimulate 
further  expansion,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  course 
of  the  United  States  economy  will  exercise  a  profound 
influence  on  developments  in  Europe.  A  number  of 
Governments,  in  particular  those  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  already  expressed  their 
intention  to  adopt  additional  measures  should  a 
further  decline  in  United  States  activity  demand  it. 

In  eastern  Europe,  the  short-term  plans  announced 
by  Governments  reflect  the  re-allocation  of  resources 
implicit  in  the  new  policies  announced  in  general  terms 
in  the  latter  part  of  1953.  Everywhere  greater  stress  is 
now  laid  on  the  need  to  expand  agricultural  output. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  vast  areas  of  virgin  soil  are  to  be 
brought  under  the  plough;  in  the  other  countries, 
investment  in  agriculture  is  to  be  sharply  stepped  up 
and,  except  in  the  southern  countries,  the  outflow  of 
labour  into  industry  is  to  be  stopped.  Within  industry, 
current  emphasis  is  on  the  need  to  correct  maladjust¬ 
ments  between  the  capacity  of  the  basic  industries  and 
that  of  the  finishing  industries  and  on  the  possibilities 
of  making  better  use  of  existing  capacity  in  the  light 
industries. 

There  were  further  price  reductions  in  the  spring  of 
1954  in  several  of  the  eastern  European  countries,  but 
these  were  not  important  except  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia. 


1.  Industrial  Production  in  Western  Europe 


Industrial  production  in  western  Europe  showed 
a  sharp  rise  in  each  country  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  quarter  and,  although  some  of  this  rise  was  due 
to  seasonal  factors,  in  most  cases  it  reflected  also  the 
continuation  of  true  upward  trends  in  output.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  each  country  was  higher,  in  the  majority 
of  countries  substantially  higher,  in  the  fourth  than 
in  the  second  quarter,  between  which  there  are  no 
great  seasonal  differences.  With  the  exception  of 
Denmark,  Belgium,  France  and  the  Saar,  industrial 
production  in  the  last  quarter  of  1953  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  quarter  during  the  last  four  years.  In 
addition  to  the  general  expansion  of  trade,  discussed 
below,  the  favourable  harvest  was  an  important 
contributory  factor  to  this  increase,  although  its  effects 
have  not  yet  made  themselves  felt  fully  in  all  countries. 


The  growth  of  production  was  most  marked  in 
Greece,  western  Germany,  Finland,  Italy  and  Austria, 
each  of  them  a  country  where  reserve  capacity,  in 
terms  of  both  manpower  and  plant,  was  great.  In 
these  countries,  production  rose,  or  at  least  did  not 
fall,  between  the  second  and  third  quarters,  in  contrast 
to  the  usual  seasonal  fall.  In  Greece,  activity  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  devaluation  and  by  the 
increased  purchasing  power  in  the  countryside  which 
was  the  result  of  the  good  harvest,  and  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  relax  some  of  the  restraints  on 
industrial  credit,  which  have  been  in  operation  since 
1952 — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  imports  have  been 
almost  completely  liberalized.  In  Finland,  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  export  industries  has  revived, 
slightly  aided  by  tax  remissions  on  chemicals  used  for 
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Table  1 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Country 

Fourth  quarter 
over 

third  quarter 
1953 

Third  quarter 
over 

second  quarter 
1953 

Fourth  quarter 
1953 
over 

peak  quarter 

Peak  quarter  since  1950 

1950  =  100 

Greece . 

+  14 

+  9 

+  14 

Third  quarter  1953  .  .  . 

133 

Italy . 

+  10 

+  1 

+  10 

Third  quarter  1953  .  .  . 

125 

Western  Germany  .... 

+  10 

+  1 

+  8 

Fourth  quarter  1952  .  . 

141 

Austria . 

+  7 

+  3 

-f-  7 

Third  quarter  1953  .  .  . 

119 

Netherlands  . 

+  9 

-  2 

+  7 

Second  quarter  1953  .  . 

117 

Ireland . 

+  6 

— 

+  6 

Second  quarter  1953  .  . 

108 

United  Kingdom  .... 

+  13 

-  7 

+  5 

Second  quarter  1953  .  . 

Sweden  . 

+28 

-17 

+  5 

Fourth  quarter  1952  .  . 

Finland . 

+  16 

-  1 

+  3 

Second  quarter  1951  .  . 

121 

Norway . 

+  14 

-  5 

+  1 

First  quarter  1952  .  .  . 

118 

Denmark . 

+  12 

-  8 

-  2 

Fourth  quarter  1950  .  . 

107 

France  . 

+20 

-16 

-  3 

First  quarter  1952  .  .  . 

117 

Belgium . 

+  5 

-  4 

-  4 

Second  quarter  1951  .  . 

119 

Saar . 

+  1 

-  4 

-  4 

Second  quarter  1952  .  . 

130 

Source  :  Appendix  Table  I, 


making  woodpulp;  the  higher  production  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  yet  fully  reflected  in  export  shipments  during 
1953.  In  Italy,  where  also  the  harvest  has  been  an 
important  spur  to  activity,  the  investment  programme 
for  the  southern  half  of  the  country  has  been  acce¬ 
lerated.  In  Austria,  the  devaluation  provided  consi¬ 
derable  stimulus  to  exports,  tourist  traffic  also 
increased,  the  harvest  was  good,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  a  rise  in  personal  consumption,  possibly 
in  part  in  anticipation  of  the  tax  reductions  and  wage 
increases  which  it  was  generally  expected  would  be 
granted  in  the  new  year  and  which  in  fact  were 
granted  in  January  1954.  In  western  Germany,  home 
consumption  rose  and  exports  expanded  greatly, 
without,  however,  any  great  increase  in  imports. 

In  the  north-western  European  countries,  where 
resources  have  been  rather  fully  utilized,  the  advance 
in  production  was  more  moderate  and  the  causes  more 
varied.  Production  in  these  countries  benefited 
from  inventory  readjustments,  and  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  was  stimulated,  as  in  Finland,  by  the  revival 
of  the  export  market  for  timber  products. 

In  Denmark,  although  production  exceeded  that 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1952,  it  was  still  below  the 
peak  reached  in  the  last  quarter  of  1950.  Production 
in  Belgium  showed  little  sign  of  emerging  from  a 
stagnation  which  has  lasted  for  two  years.  In  France, 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  last  quarter  was  from  the  low 
level  of  the  third  quarter,  which  was  affected  by 


strikes,  and  production  was  still  left  below  the  level 
reached  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 

The  contrast,  already  noted  in  the  Economic  Survey 
of  Europe  in  1953,  between  marked  recovery  in  the 
consumer  goods  industries  and  relative  stagnation  in 
the  investment  goods  sector  continued  to  be  a  pro¬ 
nounced  feature  of  the  fourth  quarter.  With  the 
exception  of  Denmark,  textile  production  in  all 
European  countries  was  significantly  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1952.  In  the  metal¬ 
making  and  the  metal-using  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  increases  and  decreases  were  about  equally 
distributed,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  2.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  chemicals,  which  includes  a  large  number  of  very 
different  products,  and  in  which  there  is  a  strong 
upward  long-term  trend,  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

In  the  textile  industries,  in  spite  of  the  steady  rise 
during  1953,  production  exceeded  its  peak  levels  only 
in  Finland,  western  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  a  significant  extent  only  in  Greece. 
The  shortfall  below  the  peak  reached  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1951  was  as  much  as  20  per  cent  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  failure  to  exceed  the  previous  peaks  is 
perhaps  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  strong  push 
to  production  given  by  speculative  factors — at  both 
consumer  and  manufacturer  levels — after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war.^ 

1  The  sensitivity  of  manufacturers  to  price  changes  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  increase  in  cotton  textile  production  following 
the  hardening  of  raw  cotton  prices  early  in  19S4. 
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Table  2 

production  in  selected  sectors  of  industry 

IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Percentage  change  between  fourth  quarter  1952 
and  fourth  quarter  1953 


Metal-mining 

and 

metal-making 

Metal¬ 

using 

Chemicals 

Textiles 

Austria . 

-f25 

-  4 

+  18 

+  13’ 

Belgium . 

-11 

-  7 

+21 

+  5 

Luxembourg  .  .  . 

-20 

— 

-12 

+  14 

Denmark . 

a 

+  9 

+  4 

-  6 

Finland . 

-  5 

-  4 

+24 

+  7 

France  . 

-  6 

-12 

+  15 

+  12 

Western  Germany  . 

-  8 

+  4 

+  17 

+  6 

Greece . 

a 

+37 

+  30 

Ireland . 

+26 

+  13 

+20 

Italy . 

+  9 

+  12 

+28 

+  9 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

-f20 

+  16 

+  12 

Norway . 

+  3 

-  1 

+  8 

+  3 

Sweden  . 

+  1 

-  1 

+  13 

United  Kingdom  . 

+  3 

+  6 

+  13 

Sources  :  Appendix  Tables  IV-VII. 
a  Included  in  metal-using. 


The  combined  index  numbers  for  the  metal-using 
industries  conceal  differing  movements  in  particular 
branches.  The  production  of  motor  vehicles,  radios 
and  television  sets  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  output  of  motor-cars  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  there  is  still  some  accumu¬ 
lated  demand,  roughly  doubled  the  numbers  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  home  market  during  1953  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year.  Activity  in  shipbuilding  yards 


remained  high  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany, 
but  continued  to  be  very  depressed  in  Italy.  Industries 
producing  machinery  and  other  capital  goods,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  in  general  fared  less  well.  Although 
the  production  of  consumer  goods  has  expanded,  in 
most  countries  it  still  does  not  call  for  large  invest¬ 
ments  to  expand  productive  capacity,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  present  economic  climate  is  not  considered  a 
favourable  one  for  investment  in  either  expanding  or 
modernizing  capital.  Moreover,  difficulties  have  also 
been  experienced  by  the  major  producing  countries 
in  selling  investment  goods  overseas.  Increased  trade 
within  Europe  also  had  depressing  effects  in  certain 
countries,  as  in  Italy,  which  faced  increased  German 
competition  on  the  home  market  as  the  result  of 
liberalization. 

The  steel  industry  was  influenced  not  only  by  the 
weakness  of  the  metal-using  industries,  but  also 
probably  by  the  running  down  of  stocks.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1953,  production  in  western  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium  was  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
the  maintenance  of  output  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  made  possible  only  by  a  reduction  of  imports. 
Amongst  the  members  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  France  and  the  Netherlands 
increased  their  imports  as  well  as  their  exports ;  western 
German  imports  from  Belgium-Luxembourg  have, 
however,  fallen  sharply. 

The  stagnation  in  western  European  steel  produc¬ 
tion  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when  considerable 
additions  to  capacity  are  coming  into  use,  especially 
in  the  flat  steel  section,  where  there  has  been  heavy 
investment  in  continuous-strip  mills. 


2.  Trade  and  Payments  of  Western  Europe 


The  General  Pattern  of  Trade 

Almost  all  western  European  countries  had  better 
trade  balances,  in  some  cases  strikingly  better,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1953  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  previous  year.  In  contrast  to  developments  in 
1952,  these  changes  were  the  result  of  a  general 
expansion  in  the  volume  of  trade,  in  the  course  of  which 
exports  from  western  Europe  increased  somewhat 
more  than  imports  into  the  area,  and  in  most  instances 
the  peak  export  volumes  of  1951  were  surpassed.^ 
The  expansion  in  trade  was,  in  turn,  the  result  of  a 
recovery  in  production  and  demand  in  most  western 
European  countries  and  in  some  overseas  markets, 
notably  in  the  overseas  sterling  area  and  in  Latin 

1  The  exceptions  are  Belgium  and  Finland. 


America,  where  rising  world  demand  for  these  regions’ 
produce  had  raised  the  volume  of  their  exports  and 
thus  permitted  the  relaxation  of  import  restrictions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  further  improvement  in  western 
Europe’s  terms  of  trade  contributed  to  more  favour¬ 
able  trade  balances.® 

The  trade  balances  of  the  four  big  western  European 
countries  improved  significantly  over  the  previous 
quarter  as  well  as  over  the  last  quarter  of  1952,  as 
shown  in  Table  3,  but  in  each  instance  the  main 
contributory  factor  to  the  improvement  was  different, 
and  the  problems  that  remained  in  spite  of  these 
improvements  also  differed  from  country  to  country. 

*  The  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  is  the  result  of  changes  within  Europe.  The  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  Austria  followed  the  devaluation  of  May  1953. 


liMtyt'K 


Western  Germany  had  the  greatest  increase  in  its 
trade  surplus  and  this  resulted  largely  from  a  great 
increase  in  the  volume  of  its  exports,  accompanied 
by  slightly  more  favourable  terms  of  trade;  these 
factors  were  offset  only  in  a  small  part  by  some 
seasonal  increase  in  imports.  The  improvement  in  the 
trade  balance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other 
hand,  sprang  wholly  from  a  favourable  movement  in 
the  terms  of  trade,  which  by  the  fourth  quarter  were 


only  slightly  worse  than  just  before  the  1949  devalua¬ 
tion  :  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  further 
improvement  in  them.  Indeed,  maybe  even  the  current 
terms  of  trade  do  not  generate  enough  purchasing  power 
in  the  primary  producing  countries  to  support  an 
increasing  volume  of  British  exports.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  volume  of  imports  increased  somewhat  more 
than  the  volume  of  exports,  although  the  increase  in 
exports  in  the  last  quarter  was  more  than  seasonal. 


Table  3 

CHANGES  IN  VOLUME,  UNIT  VALUE,  VALUE  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 
OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Index  numbers  and  millions  of  current  dollars 


Country 

Period 

Index  numbers,  fourth  quarter  1952  ■■ 

=  100 

Change  in  trade 
balance  f.o.b." 
Fourth  quarter  1953 
over  : 

Volume 

Unit  value 

Current  value 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Fourth 

quarter 

1952 

Third 

quarter 

1953 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

Third  quarter  1953 

113 

102 

93 

98 

95 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

115 

111 

91 

98 

93 

+  82 

+  144 

France . 

Third  quarter  1953 

97 

85 

96 

96 

100 

93 

82 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

103 

no 

94 

94 

100 

97 

+  62 

+  192 

Netherlands . 

Third  quarter  1953 

115 

119 

92 

86 

107 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

129 

131 

90 

86 

105 

112 

112 

-  1 

+  18 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

Third  quarter  1953 

95 

100 

99 

90 

111 

94 

91 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

98 

109 

97 

88 

112 

+  6 

+  22 

Switzerland . 

Third  quarter  1953 

103 

95 

96 

101 

95 

98 

94 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

115 

103 

95 

101 

95 

111 

-  16 

-  3 

Italy . 

Third  quarter  1953 

103 

111 

94 

103 

103 

95 

98 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

119 

121 

90 

101 

93  1 

117 

+  22 

+  3 

Turkey . 

Third  quarter  1953 

89 

58 

102 

94 

102 

92 

58 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

107 

107 

95 

98 

101 

0 

+  38 

Denmark . 

Third  quarter  1953 

106 

104 

95 

91 

105 

95 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

116 

120 

94 

93 

101 

111 

+  3 

+  16 

Sweden . 

Third  quarter  1953 

93 

96 

95 

100 

95 

2,1 

95 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

110 

105 

93 

99 

94 

103 

+  5 

-  26 

Norway . 

Third  quarter  1953 

87 

94 

94 

98 

96 

84 

91 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

107 

104 

97 

97 

99 

106 

98 

-  16 

-  38 

Finland . 

Third  quarter  1953 

93 

89 

96 

109 

88 

74 

95 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

106 

93 

92 

99 

93 

83 

95 

+  18 

-  15 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Third  quarter  1953 

90 

105 

94 

95 

99 

84 

99 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

107 

127 

91 

94 

97 

97 

118 

+228 

+  80 

Austria  ^ . 

Third  quarter  1953 

93 

115 

93 

87 

107 

85 

Fourth  quarter  1953 

113 

128 

93 

84 

111 

HU 

+  4 

-  15 

Sources :  Calculated  from  Appendix  Tables  XXVI  and  XXVIII.  b  Ratio  of  import  unit  value  index  to  export  unit  value  index.  An  increase 

a  Millions  of  current  dollars.  A  plus  sign  indicates  an  improvement  in  trade  index  indicates  a  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade, 

balance.  c  Unit  value  indices  are  given  in  terms  of  dollars. 
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The  improvement  in  the  over-all  trade  balance  of 
Italy,  also  largely  attributable  to  better  terms  of  trade, 
hid  increasing  strains.  Italy  continued  to  accumulate 
credits  against  countries  with  which  it  had  bilateral 
agreements  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Egypt,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia),  and  continued  to  export  long¬ 
term  capital,  mainly  to  Argentina,  though  in  some 
instances  exports  were  latterly  curtailed,  notably 
exports  to  Argentina.^  The  credits,  which  amounted 
to  over  $  200  million  at  the  end  of  1953,  could  not 
be  converted  to  finance  the  growing  debt  of  Italy 
in  the  European  Payments  Union.  Unwillingness  to 
pay  the  prices  asked  by  its  bilateral  partners  was  the 
reason  for  Italy’s  accumulating  bilateral  credits,  and 
this  must  in  part  explain  also  the  improvement  in  its 
terms  of  trade.  In  the  first  months  of  1954,  however, 
Italy  started  to  run  down  its  accumulated  credits 
by  higher  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
eastern  European  countries. 

Lastly,  in  France,  a  significant  part  of  the  improved 
trade  balance  was  the  result  of  continued  restrictions 
on  imports,  in  contrast  to  the  general  easing  of  re¬ 
strictions  by  other  western  European  countries.  This 
aspect  of  the  French  problem  is  discussed  further 
below. 

Among  other  countries,  the  strong  and  more  or  less 
parallel  expansion  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
Netherlands  continued,  and  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade  was  maintained,  concurrently  with  a  rising  level 
of  domestic  production.  The  rise  in  the  exports  of 
Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  was  mainly  seasonal,  and 
the  trading  position  of  Turkey  remains  difficult  because 
of  its  large  imports  of  capital  goods  for  development. 
The  retreat  from  liberalization  has  little  more  than 
offset  higher  demand  for  capital  goods  and  the 
expansion  of  staple  exports  (grain  and  cotton)  is 
limited  by  lack  of  demand.  The  deterioration  in 
the  trade  balance  of  Norway  also  reflects  high  domestic 
investment,  in  particular  purchases  of  ships.  In 
Switzerland,  after  a  long  period  of  relatively  low 
imports,  the  rebuilding  of  stocks  began  in  the  last 
quarter,  but  the  export  surplus,  exceptional  for  that 
country,  continued. 

Except  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  where  domestic 
production  has  been  stagnating,  imports  into  all 
western  European  countries  increased,  and,  from  the 
second  half  of  1952  to  the  second  half  of  1953,  the 
total  volume  of  imports  of  western  European  countries 
increased  by  11  to  12  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 


^  See  “  Some  Aspects  of  Italy’s  Balance  of  Payments  ”  by 
C.  Bresciani-Turroni  in  Review  of  Economic  Conditions  in  Italy, 
Banco  di  Roma,  March  1954. 


volume  of  exports  was  only  slightly  higher  (14  per 
cent),  but  western  Europe’s  trade  balance  was  made 
more  favourable  by  the  improvement  of  its  terms  of 
trade.  Both  British  and  French  exports  rose  sharply 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1953,  following,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  stagnation  since  the  second  quarter  of 

1952,  and  in  both  instances  increased  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  affiliated  currency  areas  were  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  expansion. 
It  was,  however,  the  further  large  exp'-nsion  in  German 
exports,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  imports,  which  explains  why  the  volume  of  exports 
of  western  Europe  as  a  whole  rose  more  than  that  of 
imports. 

The  Geographic  Distribution  of  Trade 

Most  western  European  countries  increased  their 
exports  to  countries  outside  the  area  in  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  their  exports  to  other  western  European 
countries.  Between  the  second  halves  of  1952  and 

1953,  the  volume  of  intra-European  trade  rose  by 
about  10  per  cent  and  exports  to  overseas  countries 
and  to  eastern  Europe  by  17  per  cent.  The  direction 
of  exports  to  major  regions  is  shown  in  Table  4;  the 
figures,  being  in  current  dollars,  understate  the 
increases  in  volume,  since  export  prices  were  falling. 

With  the  exception  of  France,  all  countries  increased 
their  exports  to  overseas  countries,  the  increases  being 
particularly  great  for  western  Germany,*  Italy  and 
some  of  the  smaller  countries.  Sales  increased  to  most 
areas,  the  largest  proportionate  increase  being  in 
exports  to  eastern  Europe.  In  percentage  terms, 
there  was  a  remarkable  rise  in  Dutch  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  British  and  French 
exports.  Nevertheless,  exports  to  eastern  Europe 
still  accounted  for  only  a  small  part  of  western 
Europe’s  trade.  German  exports  to  the  overseas 
sterling  area  rose  sharply,  but  are  still  only  a  small 
proportion  of  British.  Both  France  and  Italy  greatly 
increased  their  exports  to  Latin  America,  in  contrast 
to  the  United  Kingdom,®  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 
High  French  exports  to  Latin  America,  however, 
were  offset  by  lower  exports  to  affiliated  overseas  areas. 
As  a  result  of  a  fall  in  investment  in  French  North 
and  West  Africa,  French  exports  to  these  areas  were 
relatively  low  until  the  last  quarter  of  1953,  when  there 
was  an  increase,  mainly  in  consumer  goods  (such  as 
textiles  and  motor-cars). 


*  The  relative  increase  in  the  volume  of  western  German 
exports  was  even  greater  as  their  export  prices  have  fallen 
most. 

•The  United  Kingdom  lost  ground  to  western  Germany, 
particularly  in  Brazil.  Sales  of  steel  and  motor  vehicles  to 
Brazil  were  important  in  the  expansion  of  French  exports. 
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Table  4 


EXPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  MAJOR  TRADING  AREAS 


Millions  of  current  dollars  and  index  numbers 


country 

Area  of  destination 

United 

Kingdom 

Western 

Germany 

France  « 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Italy 

Twelve  other 
western 
European 
countries 

Total 

western 

Europe 

Current  values  in  second  half  1953 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Western  Europe . 

1  141 

1  538 

717 

708 

737 

425 

2  336 

7  602 

Affiliated  overseas  areas  * . 

1  717 

226 

797 

135 

n 

116 

258 

3404 

Eastern  Europe  (incl.  U.S.S.R.)  .  . 

27 

25 

32 

WfSM 

32 

229 

401 

Dollar  area . 

519 

262 

135 

123 

149 

111 

448 

1  747 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

84 

89 

27 

18 

35 

134 

547 

Other  overseas  countries . 

197 

164 

79 

73 

54 

60 

177 

804 

Total  overseas  countries  c . 

2  544 

842 

1  125 

402 

354 

1  246 

6  903 

Value  indices:  second  half  1952  =  100 

Western  Europe . 

108 

107 

100 

106 

98 

117 

102 

104 

Affiliated  overseas  areas  * . 

115 

140 

92 

109 

112 

116 

116 

110 

Eastern  Europe  (incl.  U.S.S.R.)  .  .  . 

157 

110 

141 

370 

102 

117 

110 

121 

Dollar  area . 

108 

114 

114 

128 

102 

100 

112 

no 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

76 

115 

166 

84 

65 

158 

129 

112 

Other  overseas  countries . 

100 

144 

97 

i  83 

127 

130 

136 

115 

Total  overseas  countries  c . 

111 

125 

99 

112 

106 

116 

117 

111 

Source  :  Table  XXVIll.  b  Includes  overseas  sterling  area  and  dependent  overseas  territories. 

a  Excluding  exports  of  non-monetary  gold.  c  Including  eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R. 


The  recent  rate  of  expansion  in  the  volume  of  trade 
within  western  Europe  may  slacken  as  the  initial 
effects  of  earlier  liberalization  measures  are  exhausted, 
although  there  is,  of  course,  scope  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade.^  The  improvement  in  the  dollar  position 
may  itself  work  against  the  expansion  of  intra- 
European  trade.  It  has  already  enabled  restrictions 
on  imports  from  the  dollar  area  to  be  relaxed,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Netherlands,  western  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Italy  and  other  extreme  debtor 
countries  which  settle  a  high  proportion  of  EPU  debts 
in  gold  may  follow  suit  and  buy  dollar  rather  than 
European  imports,  especially  when  dollar  imports  are 
cheaper.  In  Denmark,  where  applicants  for  import 
licences  for  dollar  goods  have  to  prove  that  dollar 
imports  are  cheaper,  the  degree  of  the  price  differential 
stipulated  has  already  been  reduced. 


^  As  illustrated,  for  instance,  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  four  big  western  European 
producing  countries,  and  the  virtual  absence  of  trade  in  motor 
vehicles  between  these  countries. 


The  continued  expansion  of  exports  to  overseas 
countries  still  reflects  to  a  large  extent  the  lifting  of 
earlier  import  restrictions,^  as  these  countries’  balances 
of  payments  improved.  Following  the  decline  of  raw 
material  prices,  severe  restrictions  were  placed  on 
imports  in  1952,  especially  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  From  the 
middle  of  1952  onwards  the  value  of  exports  of  the 
primary  producing  countries  began  to  increase,  and 
this  process  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  1953. 
During  1953,  the  continued  but  rather  slow  fall  in 
raw  material  prices  was  offset  by  the  increased  volume 
of  exports  by  these  countries  to  western  Europe  and 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
falling  activity  in  the  United  States  began  to  affect 
American  imports  from  primary  producing  countries, 
but  any  serious  effect  on  incomes  in  those  countries 
appears  to  have  been  offset  by  an  expansion  of  British 
and  other  western  European  purchases  at  the  same  time. 

‘Further  relaxations  were  announced  in  Australia,  effective 
from  1  April  1954. 
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It  seems  likely  that  a  more  favourable  turn  in  the 
world  economy  will  be  needed  if  there  are  to  be 
further  increases  in  exports  from  western  Europe  to 
overseas  countries  or,  perhaps,  if  even  the  present 
volume  of  exports  is  to  be  maintained.  In  the  first 
place,  as  during  the  period  of  import  restrictions 
stocks  of  manufactured  goods  held  in  primary  produc¬ 
ing  countries  were  run  down,  so  has  the  lifting  of 
restrictions  presumably  been  followed  by  a  rebuilding 
of  stocks,  which  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  Second, 
if  prices  of  primary  products  continue  to  weaken 
under  the  impact  of  lower  United  States  activity,  this  is 
likely  to  be  reflected,  after  the  usual  time  lag,  in  lower 
demand  from  primary  producers  for  manufactured 
goods.  Up  to  the  end  of  1953,  the  fall  in  raw  material 
prices  had  not  ceased,  as  is  evident  from  the  continued 
improvement  in  western  Europe’s  terms  of  trade. 
The  total  volume  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
was  7  per  cent  lower  in  the  last  quarter  of  1953  than 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  and 
this  trend  continued  at  the  beginning  of  1954;  imports 
during  the  first  quarter  are  estimated  to  be  some  13  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  The  fall  was  concentrated 
on  imports  of  raw  materials,  and  direct  exports  from 
Europe  have  so  far  suffered  relatively  lightly.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  seasonal  increase  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  quarter  was  less  than  usual,  and  there  was  a 
fall  of  $43  million  in  exports  of  metals  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  are  generally  most  sensitive  to  fluctuations 
in  American  demand.  Exports  of  machinery  to  the 
United  States  reached  a  record  level  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  but  exports  of  motor  vehicles  continued  the 
downward  movement  which  began  in  the  third  quarter. 
Available  information  for  January  1954  suggests 
further  falls  in  western  European  dollar  exports. 

The  Dollar  Balance  oj  Payments 

The  movement  of  United  States  imports  just 
described  had,  of  course,  little  effect  on  Europe’s 
balance  of  payments  with  the  dollar  area  up  to  the 
end  of  1953.  There  was  no  significant  reduction  in  the 
rate  at  which  European  countries,  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  accumulating  gold  and  dollar 
reserves;  these  increased  by  a  further  $520  million  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  as  against  $555  million  during  the 
third  quarter.  The  rate  of  accumulation  of  gold  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  however,  fell  from  $119  million 
in  the  third  quarter  to  $32  million  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
This  relatively  small  balance  reflects  two  important 
developments,  which  partially  offset  each  other  :  the 
annual  debt  service  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  big  improvement  in  the  gold  and  dollar 
balance  with  non-dollar  countries,  strengthened 
amongst  other  things  by  sales  of  Soviet  gold  in  London. 


Western  European  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
also  remained  stable  during  the  fourth  quarter,  a 
rise  in  imports  from  the  United  States  being  offset  by 
a  fall  in  those  from  Canada.  The  relaxation  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  dollar  imports,  already  mentioned,  indicates 
a  certain  degree  of  optimism  amongst  European 
Governments.  This  optimism,  however,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  based  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
dollar  earnings  on  trade  account,  but  rather  on  the 
expectation  of  an  important  flow  of  dollars  on  account 
of  American  defence  commitments.  Military  and 
similar  expenditures  by  the  United  States  in  European 
countries  and  their  overseas  territories  came  to 
$372  million  in  the  fourth  quarter — that  is,  nearly 
half  of  the  direct  exports  of  this  area  to  the  United 
States.  These  expenditures  are  expected  to  increase, 
and  France  alone  is  expected  to  receive  under  the 
various  programmes  well  over  one  billion  dollars 
during  1954.  These  American  disbursements  not  only 
make  Europe’s  dollar  position  easier,  but  also  facili¬ 
tate  the  settlement  of  EPU  transactions,  as  they  are 
directed  mainly  towards  countries  which  are  debtors 
in  the  Union. 

East- West  Trade 

The  recovery  in  trade  between  eastern  and  western 
Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  from  an 
exceptionally  low  level.  The  third  quarter  already  saw 
a  large  increase,  and  the  further  improvement  in  the 
fourth  quarter  was  more  than  seasonal.  Both  the 
decline  in  the  first  half  of  1953  and  the  subsequent 
recovery  were  entirely  the  result  of  changes  in  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  trade  with  the  other  eastern 
European  countries  continued  at  a  low  but  relatively 
stable  level. 

East-West  trade  obviously  benefited  from  changes 
in  policies  in  both  eastern  and  western  Europe.  The 
revision  of  plans  in  eastern  Europe,  directed  towards  a 
more  rapid  rise  in  standards  of  living,  implies  higher 
imports  of  consumption  goods  or  raw  materials  for 
their  manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of 
surplus  industrial  capacity  in  western  Europe  has 
increased  the  search  for  markets.  Discussion  of 
revisions  of  the  list  of  prohibited  exports  is  going  on 
in  western  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  European  countries  are  showing  increased 
willingness  to  export  traditional  commodities,  and 
new  export  lines,  such  as  Soviet  motor-cars,  are  also 
appearing.  The  sudden  increase  in  Soviet  imports 
called  for  shipments  of  gold  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  running  up  of  clearing  debts,  as  well  as  for 
increased  exports  of  commodities  such  as  timber, 
oil,  pig-iron,  manganese  ore  and  cotton.  Soviet  exports 
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of  oil  during  1953  reached  about  2  million  tons.^ 
Soviet  oil  has  come  to  play  a  predominant  role  in 
Finland  and  Iceland,  two  countries  which  have 
increasingly  directed  their  exports  towards  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sweden  and  Italy  also  obtained  considerable 
quantities  of  petroleum,  but  it  is  reported  that,  in 
some  other  western  European  countries,  difficulties 
have  arisen  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  oil 
companies  to  allow  the  use  of  their  storage  and  distri¬ 
bution  facilities.^  It  may  be  recalled  that,  in  the  late 
’twenties,  Soviet  oil  exports  amounted  to  about 
5  million  tons  and  at  that  time  accounted  for  a  signi¬ 
ficant  proportion  of  Soviet  petroleum  production. 

In  the  early  months  of  1954,  East-West  trade 
continued  to  rise,  although  this  is  not  yet  fully 
apparent  in  the  statistics  and  further  increases  are 
likely  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Discussions  between 
western  European  business-men  and  eastern  European 
trading  organizations  have  already  been  held,  and 
substantial  orders  have  been  placed,  particularly  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  trade  agreements  so  far 
concluded  also  suggest  a  further  expansion  in  trade. 
As  the  dollar  position  of  western  Europe  has  eased, 
and  imports  on  Government  account  have  practically 
ceased,  the  volume  of  imports  from  eastern  Europe 
will  increasingly  depend  on  their  prices  being  compe¬ 
titive. 

1  This  includes  exports  to  Argentina  and  other  overseas 
countries.  Exports  to  western  Europe  were  about  I'/i  million 
tons. 

*  See  The  Economist,  6  March  1954. 


Trade  and  Payments  within  Western  Europe 

The  expansion  in  trade  within  western  Europe  was 
general,  as  is  indicated  by  Table  5,  which  shows 
changes  between  the  last  quarters  of  1952  and  1953  in 
terms  of  current  dollars.  Belgium-Luxembourg  is  the 
only  country  where  there  was  some  fall  in  the  value  of 
both  exports  and  imports.  Belgium  suffered  from  a 
fall  in  the  volume  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  its  iron  and 
steel  exports,  because  of  a  sharp  fall  in  demand  for 
them  by  western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  fall  in  the  exports  of  the  northern  countries  was 
mainly  accounted  for  by  smaller  shipments  of  timber 
from  Finland,  which,  however,  is  likely  to  benefit  from 
the  greater  rate  of  ordering  in  the  latter  part  of  1953. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  pattern  of  intra- 
European  trade,  however,  is  the  increase  in  western 
Germany’s  exports  and  the  simultaneous  decrease 
in  its  imports.  Coming  at  a  time  when  western 
Germany  was  an  extreme  creditor  in  the  European 
Payments  Union,  these  movements  have  added  to  the 
strains  already  noticed  in  intra-European  payments. 
Western  Germany  increased  its  trade  surplus  with  the 
northern  countries,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  with  Italy.  Both  Dutch  and  Italian  exports 
increased  significantly  during  the  same  period, 
however,  largely  to  countries  other  than  Germany. 
The  increase  in  British  exports,  such  as  exports  of 
coal,  machinery,  cotton  and  chemicals  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  exports  of  textiles,  clothing  and  motor-cars 
to  Sweden,  was  also  considerable. 


Table  5 

CHANGES  IN  EXPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EACH  OTHER 
BETWEEN  FOURTH  QUARTER  1952  AND  FOURTH  QUARTER  1953 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 

Importing  country^^^^''~''~~-'-^,_^ 

Sweden, 

Norway, 

Finland 

Belgium- 

Luxem¬ 

bourg 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

France 

1 

United 

Kingdom 

Western 

Germany 

Total 
Western 
Europe  » 

Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  .  .  . 

+  4 

. 

1 

+  5 

-  9  j 

+  13 

+  6 

+  28 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

— 

4 

+  1 

— . 

+  1 

+  1 

-  14 

Netherlands . 

- 1 

+  19 

+ 

2 

+  1 

+  3 

+  17 

+33 

+  76 

Switzerland . 

- 1 

-  1 

-  1 

+  5 

—  b 

-  2 

+  7 

+  3 

Italy . 

+  1 

— 

2 

+  10 

-  1 

+21 

+  28 

France . 

— 

+ 

1 

— 

+  3 

-  4 

-  7 

United  Kingdom . 

+  9 

+ 

2 

+  5 

-  9 

+  2 

+  31 

Western  Germany . 

+  3 

+ 

6 

+  8 

+  3 

-  6 

-  55 

Other  Western  Europe «  .  .  .  . 

+  6 

+ 

1 

+20 

+  11 

+20 

+26 

+  115 

Total  Western  Europe  c  .  .  . 

-19 

-10 

+30 

+5 

+45 

+9 

+45 

+92 

1 

+205 

Source  :  See  Table  XXVIII.  b  Excluding  gold. 

a  Includes  eighteen  countries  specified  in  Table  XXVIII.  e  Including  Yugoslavia  and  Eastern  Germany. 


The  extreme  creditors — western  Germany,  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Belgium — have  added  to  their  accumulated 
surpluses  in  EPU,  and  Austria  has  emerged  as  a  new 
creditor.  Italy  continued  steadily  in  deficit  and  the 
United  Kingdom  also  increased  its  debt  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.^  The  rate  of  accumulation  by  Switzer¬ 
land  has,  however,  declined  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  expect  a  similar  development  for  Austria.  Its 
liberalization  quota  was  raised  to  35  per  cent  only  in 
July  1953,  and  further  increases  have  since  taken 
place  :  to  50  per  cent  in  December  1953,  and  to  60  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  1954. 

Some  further  measures  to  free  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  taken  in  recent  months.  In  March 
1954,  the  Netherlands  made  the  transfer  of  foreign 
capital  invested  in  the  Netherlands  automatic  within 
the  EPU  area,  except  for  certain  restrictions  on 
transfers  to  Switzerland  and  Belgium;  this  is  additional 
to  the  earlier  abolition  of  all  exchange  controls  on 
current  payments  with  non-dollar  countries.  In 
western  Germany,  imports  from  other  EPU  countries 
were  liberalized  further,  but  the  simultaneous  libera¬ 
lization  of  35  per  cent  of  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  may  well  result  in  a  diversion  of  purchases  from 
EPU  countries,  as  well  as  western  Germany’s  becoming 
an  intermediary  for  the  importation  of  dollar  goods 
into  other  EPU  countries.  Western  Germany  also  has 
freed  transfers  of  income  from  capital,  but  it  is 
uncertain  how  much  use  will  be  made  of  this  freedom, 
in  view  of  the  high  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in 
western  Germany. 

The  present  EPU  agreement  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  discussions  have  been  going  on  about  its 
renewal  and  possible  modification.  Naturally,  the 
opinion  of  creditor  countries  differs  from  that  of  the 
debtors.  The  creditors  are  pressing  for  a  consolidation 
of  frozen  credits  and  their  amortization  in  gold  or 
dollars,  and  they  also  ask  that  in  the  future  a  higher 
proportion  of  deficits  or  surpluses  shall  be  settled  in 
gold.  The  United  Kingdom  has  announced  its 
readiness  to  enter  into  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
major  creditor  countries  for  the  settlement  of  its 
debt.  An  important  condition  reportedly  made  by  the 
United  Kingdom  is  that  western  Germany  should 
undertake  to  modify  both  its  domestic  economic 
policy  and  its  trade  policy,  in  order  to  eliminate  its 

’  In  January  1954  the  Netherlands  repaid  35  million  dollars 
of  old  debt  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
balances  of  both  countries. 


chronic  surplus  with  EPU.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  need  to  abolish  the  various  measures 
taken  by  Germany  to  promote  its  exports  to  other 
western  European  countries,  which  are  viewed  as 
inconsistent  with  its  extreme  creditor  position. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  relaxation  of  Germany’s 
agricultural  protectionism  would  increase  Italian 
exports  of  foodstuffs  to  western  Germany,  and 
thereby  relieve  Italy’s  debtor  position. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  had  arisen 
in  western  European  trade  and  payments  was  the 
reluctance  of  France  to  increase  its  quota  of  liberalized 
imports  from  18  per  cent  to  the  agreed  75  per  cent 
minimum.  The  French  payments  position  was  strong, 
and  currency  reserves  were  increasing,  owing  in  part 
to  the  improved  trade  position,  but  in  the  main  to  the 
extraordinary  dollar  receipts  connected  with  the  war 
in  Indo-China.  Nevertheless,  it  was  strongly  felt  in 
France  that  many  lines  of  French  production  were 
not  sufficiently  competitive  to  stand  the  shock  of 
liberalization.  Manufacturers,  particularly  in  the 
cotton  industry,®  maintained  that  liberalization  beyond 
30  per  cent  would  lead  to  unemployment. 

These  French  difficulties  are  only  a  reflection  of 
major  domestic  economic  problems.  French  industry 
is  strongly  organized  in  trade  associations,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  psychological  reasons, 
industrial  expansion  is  often  associated  with  inflation. 
Since  the  realignment  of  European  currencies  in  1949, 
inflation  in  France  has  been  greater  than  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  whose  exports  French  industry  competes. 
Further  devaluation  would  solve  the  underlying 
problem,  only  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  further  infla¬ 
tion  of  costs.  In  fact,  liberalization  of  imports  has 
been  urged  by  many  experts  in  France  as  a  measure 
which  would  weaken  the  monopolistic  organization 
of  French  industry  and  thereby  bring  about  lower 
costs  and  prices. 

The  struggle  between  opposing  views  has  now 
resulted  in  a  compromise  :  liberalization  at  53  per 
cent,  with  an  undertaking  to  raise  this  proportion  to 
65  per  cent  on  1  November.  But,  simultaneously, 
temporary  import  taxes  of  10  to  15  per  cent  will  be 
introduced  for  one-third  of  the  liberalized  products, 
the  tax  to  be  applied  equally  to  dollar  imports. 

*  The  cotton  industry  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  that  wages 
of  men  and  women,  unlike  those  in  other  countries,  are  almost 
the  same  in  France. 
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3.  National  Plans  and  Policies  in  Western  Europe 


Additional  information  has  become  available  since 
the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953  was  issued  of 
the  expectations  and  policies  of  a  number  of  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  present  year.  Among  these  Governments, 
only  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  published 
comprehensive  national  budgets.  The  estimates 
relating  to  the  course  of  the  major  components  of  the 
national  income,  which  are  available  for  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  either  partial  or  are  in  qualitative  terms. 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 

The  national  budgets  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  which 
are  summarized  in  Table  6,  are  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  moderate  increase  in  gross  national  product, 
about  3  per  cent  in  each  country.  A  similar  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  Norwegian  Government  was  disap¬ 
pointed  last  year  because,  although  other  components 
of  national  expenditure  increased  more  than  was 
expected,  the  volume  of  exports  fell  instead  of  rising. 
By  contrast,  the  Swedish  gross  national  product  rose 


by  about  3  per  cent,  although  practically  no  change 
had  been  envisaged.  Both  countries  are  heavily  depend¬ 
ent  on  trade,  so  that  export  performance  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  realization  of  the  budgets, 
perhaps  less  so  in  Sweden,  which  has  a  stronger 
balance-of-payments  position,  and  where  it  is  assumed 
that  the  volume  of  exports  may  fall  slightly  after 
inventories  have  been  replenished  abroad. 

Both  countries  envisage  further  increases  in  personal 
consumption  and  in  Government  expenditure,  but  a 
lower  volume  of  private  fixed  capital  formation. 
However,  while  in  Sweden  the  expectation  of  a  fall 
in  investment  is  based  on  the  present  plans  of  busi¬ 
ness-men,  in  Norway  it  reflects  the  Governm.ent’s 
intention  to  restrict  private  investment. 

Private  capital  formation  in  Norway  was  greater 
during  1953  than  was  expected,  and  the  plan  for  1954 
resembles  the  plan  for  that  year  rather  than  the  actual 
result.  Investment  in  ships,  which  have  already  been 
ordered,  will  be  60  per  cent  higher  than  in  1953,  but 


Table  6  ' 

NATIONAL  BUDGETS  IN  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 


Percentages 


Norway 

Sweden 

Percentage 
of  gross 
national 
product 
in  1953 

Percentage  changes  over 
preceding  year 
in  constant  prices  o 

Percentage 
of  gross 
national 
product 
in  1953 

Percentage  changes  over 
preceding  year 
in  constant  prices 

Forecast 

Actual 

Forecast 

Forecast 

Actual 

Forecast 

1952- 

-1953 

1953 

-1954 

1952- 

-1953 

1953-1954 

Gross  national  product . 

100.0 

+ 

3.1 

-b 

2.8 

100.0 

-b  0.6 

+  3.2 

+3.5 

Imports  of  goods  and  services  .  . 

39.8 

+ 

4.7 

-b 

4.8 

20.2 

-b  0.0 

-  1.7 

+  1.2 

Available  resources . 

139.8 

+ 

3.5 

-f  1.2 

-b 

3.4 

120.2 

-b  0.5 

-b  2.4 

+3.1 

Public  gross  domestic  investment  . 

7.8* 

+ 

0.0* 

-1-  8.5* 

-b 

1.8* 

13.3c 

-  0.4  c 

-b  6.2c 

-0.7  c 

Private  gross  domestic  investment  . 

26.9 

+ 

6.0 

-t-  7.8 

-b 

6.3 

17.0 

-blO.7 

-bl7.2 

+8.0 

Total  gross  domestic  investment .  . 

34.7 

-1- 

1.0 

-1-  8.4 

-b 

2.8 

30.3 

-b  4.1 

-blO.7 

+3.1 

Changes  in  inventories . 

-1.1 

Exports  of  goods  and  services  .  . 

35.3 

+ 

5.2 

-  9.2 

-b 

7.5 

21.9 

-b  2.8 

-b  4.4 

-2.7 

Defence . 

4.3 

-1-35.2 

-bl8.8 

-bl5.5 

Private  consumption . 

58.5 

1.0 

+  3.4 

*1“ 

1.1 

57.2 

-b  0.0 

-b  2.3 

+2.8 

Public  consumption . 

7.0* 

-1- 

1.2* 

-b  9.4* 

-b 

3.6* 

11.9c 

-f  4.3  c 

-b  7.7  c 

+6.1  c 

Total  expenditure . 

139.8 

-f 

3.5 

-b  1.2 

-b 

3.4 

120.2 

-b  0.5 

-b  2.4 

+3.1 

Sources:  'HoTviay  -  Nasjonalbudsjettet  1953.  St.  meld,  nr.l  (1953).  The  Stockholm  1953.  Nationalbudget  Fdr  Ar  1954,  with  a  Summary  in  English. 

National  Budget  of  Norway  -  1954.  Storting  Report  No.  I,  8  January  1954.  Meddelander  Fr&n  Konjunkturinstitutet  Serie  B.16,  Stockholm  1954. 

Sweden  -  Oversikt  over  Det  Ekonomiska  LSget  1953  (National  budget  for  a  Average  prices  of  preceding  year. 

&r  1953),  with  a  summary  in  English.  Fr&n  Konjunkturinstitutet,  Serie  B.15,  Excluding  defence  expenditure. 

c  Including  defence  expenditure. 
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other  investment,  especially  investment  in  building 
and  construction,  is  to  be  restrained.  Bank  credit, 
which  is  closely  controlled  by  the  State,  is  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  and  various  fiscal  measures  have  been  proposed 
which  are  intended  to  reduce  the  incentive  to  invest. 
Duties  on  imported  machinery  are  now  to  be  charged, 
so  that  the  cost  of  such  machinery  will  increase  by 
about  20  per  cent.  In  spite  of  these  various  restrictions, 
the  balance  of  payments  is  still  expected  to  show  a 
heavy  deficit.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  Swedish  business¬ 
men  should  be  planning  to  invest  less,  in  view  of  the 
extensive  re-equipment  of  Swedish  industry  since  the 
war,  particularly  during  the  Korean  boom.  Although 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  credit  policy  of 
the  Government,  the  relaxation  of  previous  restric¬ 
tions  has  not  been  sufficiently  great  to  bring  about  so 
far  a  change  in  intentions.  Housebuilding,  however, 
is  expected  to  increase  by  6  per  cent,  as  building 
licences  are  no  longer  required. 

Both  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  plans  mention  the 
importance  of  orders  to  be  placed  with  industry  by  the 
Government  in  case  of  a  world-wide  depression.  It 
appears  that  precautionary  programmes  of  public 
works  are  being  elaborated. 

The  forecasts  in  the  Danish  Economic  Survey  for  1954 
are  less  definite  than  those  of  Norway  or  Sweden. 
A  slight  increase  in  the  national  product  is  expected; 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  output  are  expected 
to  increase  by  some  4  per  cent,  which  implies  the  same 
rate  of  increase  as  in  1953  for  industry,  but  a  much 
smaller  increase  for  agriculture,  where  production — 
aided  by  favourable  weather  conditions — rose  by 
14  per  cent  in  1953.  Investment  in  machinery  in 
agriculture  is  expected  to  fall,  but  that  in  industry  to 
be  more  or  less  maintained,  so  that  the  fall  in  total 
investment  in  machinery  would  be  slight.  It  is  empha¬ 
sized  that,  since  the  population  of  working-age  is 
growing,  an  expansionist  policy  is  necessary. 

United  Kingdom 

The  Economic  Survey,  as  well  as  the  budget  speech 
of  6  April,  find  grounds  for  concern  as  well  as  for 
satisfaction  in  the  record  of  1953.  Labour  producti¬ 
vity  in  1953,  on  the  average,  only  regained  the  level 
already  reached  in  1951,  after  the  fall  in  1952,  and  this 
in  spite  of  heavy  investment  in  industry  during  each  of 
the  post-war  years.  In  overseas  trade,  the  United 
Kingdom  benefited  from  improved  terms  of  trade, 
but  some  ground  has  been  lost  in  exports  to  its  com¬ 
petitors. 

^  A  loan  of  825  million  has  already  been  obtained  from  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
specifically  for  the  purchase  of  ships. 


The  budget  proposals  imply  a  fall  of  the  order  of 
£80  million  in  the  “  above  the  line  ”  surplus  of  the 
Government,  as  the  result  of  slightly  higher  social 
expenditure  and  a  lower  American  contribution  to 
British  defence  expenditure.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  considered  that  a  further  growth  in  pro¬ 
duction,  without  serious  danger  to  monetary  stability 
or  the  external  position,  could  follow  from  a  largely 
unchanged  fiscal  policy.  He  recognized,  however,  the 
importance  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  developments 
in  the  United  States  economy  and  indicated  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  action  immedi¬ 
ately  to  meet  any  important  change  in  the  situation. 

The  budget  does  no  more  than  mark  time  and  the 
possibility  of  further  financial  measures  in  the  autumn 
is  not  excluded.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
new  measure  which  has  been  brought  in  to  stimulate 
industrial  investment. 

Investment  in  housing  increased  sharply  during  each 
of  the  past  two  years,  and  investment  by  the  national¬ 
ized  fuel  and  power  industries  appears  also  to  have 
increased.  Investment  by  private  manufacturing 
industry,  however,  has  not  increased,  although  the 
relaxation  of  licensing  restrictions  in  the  spring  of  1953 
may  have  led  to  some  rise  in  industrial  building.  The 
fact  that  companies  have  been  very  liquid  during  this 
period  implies  that  this  failure  of  investment  to  increase 
stems  from  lack  of  will  rather  than  the  absence  of 
means.  Twenty  per  cent  of  expenditure  on  industrial 
and  agricultural  plant  and  machinery  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  industrial  and  agricultural  buildings  is 
now  to  be  allowed  to  be  written  off  tax-free,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  depreciation  allowances.* 

This  measure  represents  a  new  departure  in  British 
fiscal  practice.  Since  the  war,  experiments  have  been 
made  by  granting  initial  depreciation  allowances 
at  40,  and  later  at  20  per  cent,  to  give  increased 
incentives  to  invest.  These  initial  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances,  however,  did  no  more  than  allow  business 
firms  to  write  off  industrial  equipment  more  quickly 
and,  in  fact,  represented  an  interest-free  loan  from  the 
Government  at  the  time  when  the  machinery  was 
purchased,  to  be  repaid  during  the  later  life  of  the 
machinery;  the  total  of  depreciation  allowances  over 
the  whole  life  of  the  machinery  remained  equivalent  to 
its  cost.  From  now  on,  10  or  20  per  cent  more  can  be 
written  off,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  cost  of  the  invest¬ 
ment.  With  a  rate  of  income  tax  of  about  50  per  cent, 
this  is  equivalent  to  lowering  the  cost  of  investment 
goods  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  fiscal  measures,  which  are  generally  introduced  only 

*  Private  motor-cars  bought  by  business-men  are  excluded 
from  any  further  concession. 
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once  a  year,  and  which  take  some  time  to  make  their 
effect  felt,  are  capable  of  dealing  with  short-term  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  investment  demand,  especially  as  the  price 
elasticity  of  investment  goods  is  believed  to  be  low. 

The  Economic  Survey  assumes  a  5  per  cent  increase 
over  1953  in  the  volume  of  exports  (one  of  its  few 
quantitative  forecasts)  and  to  stimulate  exports  the 
Government  has  decided  to  grant  easier  long-term 
credit  facilities  for  exports  of  heavy  investment  goods, 
particularly  to  Commonwealth  countries.^ 

France 

The  second  French  four-year  plan  for  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  investment  has  been  prepared  and  is  being 
discussed  during  a  period  when  industrial  production 
has  been  stagnating.  Unlike  its  predecessor,  the  plan 
for  1954-57  places  its  emphasis  on  investment  in 
manufacturing  industry  and  agriculture,  rather  than 
on  investment  in  basic  industries,  which  have  already 
been  relatively  well  served.  The  plan  envisages  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  total  industrial  production 
from  1952  to  1957,  with  a  30  per  cent  increase  in 
engineering  and  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  textile 
production.  To  this  end  a  rise  of  36  per  cent  in 
investment  in  manufacturing  industry  is  envisaged 
between  1952  and  1957 — 60  per  cent  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  industries  and  20  per  cent  in  the  textile  industries 
(with  special  attention  to  synthetic  fibres).  The  bulk 
of  this  investment  will  be  devoted  to  the  modernization, 
rather  than  the  extension,  of  capacity,  as  present 
unutilized  capacity  alone  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  required  expansion  in  production.  The  need 
for  such  modernization  is  indicated  by  recently 
published  reports  on  the  disparity  between  French  and 
other  prices. 

Agricultural  production  is  seen  as  expanding  by 
20  per  cent  between  1952  and  1957,  one-half  of  the 
increased  supplies  going  to  the  home  market  and 
the  other  half  to  export,  mainly  of  livestock  products 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  western  Germany  and 
to  French  overseas  territories.  Various  measures  are 
envisaged  to  reduce  costs  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  also  planned  to  create  buffer  stocks 
in  order  to  achieve  greater  stability  in  prices. 

It  is  precisely  the  proposal  for  agricultural  expansion 
which  has  met  with  strong  opposition  because  of  fears 

'  In  the  past  the  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Department  would 
arrange  for  its  guarantee  (usually  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  contract)  directly  with  the  exporter,  who  then  still  had 
to  approach  the  banks  for  his  finance  and  had  to  provide  col¬ 
lateral  security;  under  the  system  proposed  in  the  budget  speech, 
the  banks  themselves  will  be  given  the  guarantees  (though  only 
up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  contract),  and  the  exporter 
will  thus  be  spared  the  burden  of  finding  the  finance  although 
he  will  still  be  liable  to  the  bank  for  the  unguaranteed  part  of 
the  contract  should  the  foreign  buyer  default. 


of  substantial  agricultural  surpluses  emerging  on  the 
domestic  market.  France  has  already  had  experience 
of  surplus  production  of  wine  and  sugar-beet  *  and, 
whilst  for  other  agricultural  commodities  it  should 
be  possible  to  increase  domestic  consumption,  higher 
exports  will  not  come  about  without  a  significant 
reduction  of  prices. 

The  greatest  percentage  expansion  planned  is  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings,  where  French  performance 
has  hitherto  lagged  behind  that  of  most  other  western 
European  countries.  It  is  proposed,  partly  through 
large  increases  in  productivity,  to  raise  the  number  of 
houses  completed  annually  from  the  present  1(X),(XX) 
to  240,(X)0  by  the  end  of  the  four-year  plan,  which, 
however,  will  still  be  considerably  less  than  the  current 
rate  of  construction  in  western  Germany  or  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  four-year  plan  is  under 
discussion,  the  Government  has  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  take  measures  to  increase  within  18  months, 
from  the  beginning  of  1954,  both  industrial  production 
and  real  wages  by  10  per  cent.  It  hopes  to  achieve 
these  aims  by  encouraging  investment  through  tax 
relief  and  more  ample  long-term  credit.  The  budget 
of  1954  has  introduced  important  reductions  in  taxa¬ 
tion  to  stimulate  both  consumption  and  investment, 
without  significantly  changing  public  expenditure. 
Tax-free  personal  allowances  are  being  raised  from 
180,000  to  220,000  francs  per  person,^  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  earned  income  which  can  be  deducted  from 
wages  and  salaries  is  to  be  increased  from  10  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent,  bringing  the  total  remissions  of  income 
tax  to  about  50  billion  francs.  In  addition,  the  wages 
of  the  lowest  paid  workers  were  increased  in  February. 

The  fiscal  stimulus  given  to  investment  is  even  more 
important.  Hitherto,  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
tax  on  production,  the  cost  of  materials  could  be 
deducted  from  the  value  of  sales,  but  from  now  on  any 
expenditure  on  investment,*  as  well  as  general  over¬ 
heads,  can  also  be  deducted.  In  spite  of  a  rise  in  the 
rate  of  the  tax  from  15.35  to  16.85  per  cent,  business  will 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  about  1(X)  billion  francs. 
About  one-quarter  of  this  benefit  will  be  offset  by  the 
higher  rate  of  profits  tax  on  corporations,  which  is  to 
be  increased  from  34  to  36  per  cent. 

These  reductions  in  taxation  ®  should  be  beneficial 
to  the  French  economy  at  a  time  when  production  is 


^  Which  has  been  turned  into  industrial  alcohol,  equally 
difficult  to  dispose  of. 

®  Children  count  as  half  an  adult. 

*•  SO  per  cent  has  been  allowed  since  September  1953. 

®  Higher  activity  would,  of  course,  partly  offset  the  effect 
of  the  tax  reductions  on  revenue. 


stagnating  and  there  is  unused  industrial  capacity; 
in  spite  of  the  attitudes  which  have  developed  towards 
budgetary  deficits  in  France  during  recent  years,  the 
Government  has  shown  itself  willing  to  change  its 
approach  under  changed  circumstances. 

Western  Germany 

Striking  changes  in  taxation  have  also  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  western  Germany,  with  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  capital  market  by  making  higher  private 
savings  possible.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  direct 
taxation  on  business  as  well  as  on  personal  income. 
Apart  from  some  reduction  in  death  duties,  rates  of 
income  tax  are  to  be  substantially  reduced,  as  shown 
in  Chart  1.  Immediately  after  the  monetary  reform, 
a  fairly  heavy  and  progressive  income  tax  was  intro¬ 
duced,  which  has  steadily  been  reduced.  Last  year’s 
tax  was  at  about  the  same  general  level  as  British 


Chart  1 

INCOME  TAX  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONAL 
INCOME  IN  WESTERN  GERMANY 
AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
(Married  couple  with  one  child,  income  from  employment) 


Incorre  In  £  sterling  per  annum 


—  Western  Germany  - United  Kingdom 


income  tax,  but  it  was  less  progressive  :  the  rate  of 
tax  was  higher  on  the  lower  rates  of  income  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  lower  in  the  higher  ranges.^ 
The  proposed  measures  widen  this  difference  between 
the  British  and  the  German  systems,  although  the 
total  tax  burden  of  the  two  countries  is  about  the 
same.  In  comparison  with  the  small  and  general 
reduction  in  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  two 
years  ago,  the  reductions  in  western  Germany  are  to 
benefit  proportionately  most  those  with  large  incomes. 

Wage  Policy 

Apart  from  uncertainties  arising  from  the  world 
economic  situation,  the  success  of  the  economic  plans 
of  western  European  countries  depends  on  the  course 
of  wages,  and  most  plans  emphasize  this  factor.  The 
liberalization  of  a  large  proportion  of  imports  has 
made  the  balance  of  payments  of  most  countries  now 
even  more  sensitive  to  considerations  of  costs  of 
production. 

It  appears  from  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  national 
budgets  that  the  trade  unions  have  agreed  to  continued 
wage  stability.  Belgian  and  western  German  trade 
unionists  also  appear  to  be  anxious  to  prevent  rises 
in  costs  of  exports  through  wage  increases,  although 
in  these  countries  the  bargaining  power  of  unions  is 
weaker  because  of  the  higher  level  of  unemployment. 

In  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  rise  in  production  and  the 
balance  of  payments  has  greatly  improved,  a  rise  in 
wages  has  been  granted  for  the  first  time  since  March 
1951.  About  one-third  of  the  increase  of  5  per  cent, 
which  came  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1954,  was 
designed  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living  arising  from 
the  relaxation  of  rent  control.® 

In  France,  where  real  wages  have  already  risen 
considerably  since  1949,  but  where  the  average  level 
of  wages  is  generally  recognized  to  be  low,  wages 
below  23,000  francs  per  month  were  brought  up  to 
that  level  in  February.  About  one  million  wage- 
earners  benefited,  but  the  increase  in  the  national  wage 
bill  did  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  Trade  union  pressure 
for  higher  wages  remains  strong.  In  Greece,  where  the 
devaluation  has  increased  the  cost  of  living,  and 
where  there  have  been  large  increases  in  production 

*  The  inclusion  of  the  special  tax  to  aid  western  Berlin  would 
raise  the  German  income  tax  only  slightly.  On  the  whole,  the 
methods  by  which  statutory  income  is  calculated  favour  the 
German,  as  against  the  British,  taxpayer, 

•  In  addition  to  the  rise  in  wages,  however,  social  security 
payments  have  also  increased,  with  the  result  that  earnings  are 
now  about  8  per  cent  higher.  In  the  first  months  of  the  year 
other  prices  have  also  risen. 
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and  productivity,  significant  wage  increases  were 
granted  in  February;  real  wages,  however,  are  only 
about  the  level  prevailing  before  devaluation.  In  the 


United  Kingdom,  the  steady  wage  pressure  charac¬ 
teristic  of  recent  years  continues,  but  the  attitude  of 
employers  seems  to  have  hardened  somewhat. 


IV.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 


The  past  few  months  have  thrown  new  light  on  the 
interrelations  between  the  various  new  directives 
announced,  sometimes  in  a  rather  piecemeal  fashion, 
by  the  eastern  European  Governments  in  the  latter 
half  of  1953.  It  is  now  clear  that  a  single  thread  runs 
through  them  all.  The  current  year  and  1955  are 
regarded  as  a  period  of  adjustment  in  which  discre¬ 
pancies  between  the  rates  of  development  of  different 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  to  be,  if  not  eliminated,  at 
any  rate  reduced. 

These  discrepancies  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first 
place,  the  concentration,  partly  for  reasons  of  defence, 
on  the  development  of  the  metal-using  industries,  and 
in  particular  their  finishing  sections,  had  brought  a 
lack  of  balance  between  the  capacity  of  the  basic 
industries — coal,  electrical  energy  and  steel — and  that 
of  the  finishing  industries,  whose  capacity  and  man¬ 
power  can  therefore  hardly  have  been  fully  utilized  : 
irregularity  of  supplies  of  materials  and  power  caused 
periodic  hold-ups  which  involved  waste.^  Similarly, 
the  pressure  to  increase  new  investment  was  kept  up 
in  part  at  the  expense  of  under-maintenance  of  existing 
capacity.  There  were  thus  serious  technical  arguments 
for  a  re-allocation  of  investment  resources  within  the 
field  of  heavy  industry  as  soon  as  circumstances  were 
deemed  to  permit  it. 

Second,  and  more  important,  the  priorities  applied 
towards  supplies  of  domestically  produced  investment 
resources  and  foreign  exchange  resources  necessarily 
meant  that  few  investment  goods  were  available  for 
agriculture  and  insufficient  supplies  of  raw  materials 
for  the  consumer-goods  industries,  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  working  well  below  capacity.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  supply  of  house-room  and  the  development 
of  public  utilities  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
urban  needs.  Supplies  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  were  therefore  lower  than  was  technically 
possible  and  incentives  to  workers  suffered  at  the 
same  time  as  agricultural  incomes  were  kept  down. 

The  new  systems  of  priorities  are  designed  to 
mitigate  both  the  psychological  and  the  technical 


^  Thus,  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  latter  part  of  1953,  between 
10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  time  was  lost  in  the 
engineering  industry  because  of  cuts  in  electric  power  (Podnikova 
Organisace,  No.  11,  1954,  page  6).  Similar  complaints  were 
made  in  other  countries. 


drawbacks  of  the  earlier  systems,  which,  however,  in 
the  main  performed  the  tasks  for  which  they  were 
drawn  up.  More  investment  is  to  be  devoted  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  housing  and  public  utilities,  and  there 
is  to  be  less,  relatively  and  sometimes  absolutely,  in 
industry.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater  willingness  to 
use  foreign  exchange  resources  for  purchases  of  raw 
materials  for  the  consumer-goods  industries  and, 
indeed,  of  finished  consumer  goods.  The  drive  to 
attract  agricultural  labour  to  industry  has,  for  the 
time  being,  come  to  an  end,  except  in  the  southern¬ 
most  countries,  where  there  is  still  a  vast  reserve  of 
under-employed  agricultural  manpower.  This  in  itself 
would,  other  things  being  equal,  imply  some  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  total  industrial  production, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  global 
industrial  targets  set  for  1954  should  be  comparatively 
modest,  by  previous  standards. 

In  order  to  overcome  technical  obstacles,  new 
industrial  investment  is  to  be  concentrated  on  the  basic 
industries,  and  more  resources  are  to  be  allocated  to 
the  arrears  of  maintenance  of  existing  capacity.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  slowing-down  of  industrial  investment, 
it  is  hoped  to  achieve  sizeable  increases  of  industrial 
production  by  the  way  of  higher  productivity.  The 
hope  is  to  reduce  bottlenecks  in  the  heavy  industries 
and  to  achieve  a  smoother  flow  of  production  in  the 
light  industries.  The  gains  from  higher  productivity, 
it  seems,  are  to  be  distributed  mainly  in  the  form  of 
price  reductions,  and  consumers  have  already  had  their 
first  experience  of  this  in  the  price  cuts  made  in  several 
countries  during  the  course  of  1953  and,  more  recently, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Obviously,  the  benefits  from  a  better  adjustment  of 
input-output  relations  within  the  field  of  industry  can 
be  more  confidently  counted  on  than  the  more  uncer¬ 
tain  gains  from  a  higher  agricultural  productivity. 
It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the  eastern  European 
Governments  attach  such  importance  to  the  increase 
of  agricultural  output  that  they  have  recently  been 
willing  to  disregard  in  everyday  practice  certain 
principles  as  to  the  desirable  organization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  which  appear  to  have  been  laid 
down  in  the  past.  Even  though  collectivization  is 
clearly  still  regarded  as  the  long-term  aim,  they  have 
not  hesitated  recently  to  adopt  a  rather  empirical 
attitude  to  private  producers. 


Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
new  policies  is  the  extent  to  which  they  vary  from 
country  to  country.  Whereas  over  the  last  few  years 
the  policies  of  the  various  Governments  had  seemed 
to  be  resembling  one  another  more  and  more,  there 
seems  recently  to  have  been  a  far  greater  adaptation 
of  policies  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  individual 
countries.  Thus,  in  those  countries  which  clearly  felt 
most  the  strain  of  the  rather  autarkic  policies  of  recent 
years — eastern  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia — the 
modifications  have  been  greatest  and  the  recent 
stress  on  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  the  most 
pronounced.  In  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  where, 
because  of  its  considerable  fuel  supplies  and  its  rela¬ 
tively  concentrated  ^  investment  programme,  the  strain 
has  evidently  been  least  severe,  the  recent  changes  have 
been  small.  Whereas  in  all  the  industrialized  countries 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  introduction  of  further 
long-term  plans  will  be  postponed  until  1956  so  as  to 
be  synchronized  with  the  Soviet  Union’s  next  five- 
year  plan,  there  has  been  no  sign  that  Bulgaria,  still 
a  comparatively  unindustrialized  country,  is  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  period  of  its  existing  long-term  plan  (1953-57).® 

Changes  in  Manpower  Policy 

It  was  suggested  in  the  Survey  for  1953  ®  that  present 
policies  in  the  more  industrialized  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  *  seemed  to  envisage  a  considerable  slowing- 
down  in  the  transfer  of  labour  from  agriculture  to 
industry.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  this  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  that  has  since  become  available. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  target  increase  in  industrial 
manpower  fixed  for  1954  is  only  three-fifths  of  that 
achieved  in  1953.®  It  is  explained  that  agriculture 
has  been  losing  young  manpower  in  the  last  few  years 
at  a  rate  that  must  be  halted  :  in  the  last  few  years, 
it  is  stated,  only  6  per  cent  of  the  natural  increase  in 
the  active  population  of  agriculture  has  actually 
remained  in  farming  work.®  In  Poland,  the  increase 

‘  In  the  sense  that  it  was  focused  on  a  limited  number  of  large 
projects. 

-  In  Rumania,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  earlier  decision 
to  complete  the  current  Five-year  Plan  in  four  years — i.e.,  by 
the  end  of  1954 — was  rescinded,  the  next  Plan,  will  start 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

®  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  pages  73  and  74. 

■*  This  generalization  does  not  apply  to  the  southern  countries. 
Thus,  in  Bulgaria,  the  number  of  workers  and  employees  outside 
agriculture  is  intended  to  go  on  increasing  fast  : 

(Thousands) 


1948  .  637 

1952  .  970 

1957  Plan .  1260 


®  Speech  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Nosek,  Pracovni 
Sily,  No.  2,  1954. 

•  “  In  many  villages  there  are  simply  no  future  generations 
to  cultivate  the  soil  ”  (Rudi  Prdvo,  27  April  1954). 


called  for  in  non-agricultural  employment  in  1954 
is  one  of  only  3  per  cent  and  in  1955  even  smaller;  ’ 
recruitment  is  in  fact  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  natural  increase  in  urban  population  of  working- 
age.  A  decision  of  the  eastern  German  Government 
calls  for  the  limitation  of  the  recruitment  of  agricultural 
labour  by  industry.®  The  same  is  true  in  Hungary. 

Although  several  subsidiary  reasons  for  this  slowing- 
down  of  industrial  recruitment  are  given — the  need 
to  give  urban  public  utilities  such  as  waterworks  and 
transport  undertakings  a  breathing-space  for  expansion 
is  certainly  one  of  them — the  main  reasons  appear  to 
be  the  desire  to  prevent  a  further  deterioration  in  the 
age  structure  of  the  agricultural  labour  force  and  to 
maintain  it  at  its  present  strength  until  more  capital 
has  been  put  into  agriculture  and  methods  have  been 
improved. 

Such  recruitment  into  industry  as  is  to  go  on  is 
intended  to  be  concentrated  mainly  in  the  more 
basic  industries,  mining  and  metallurgy  in  particular. 
Indeed,  in  Czechoslovakia,  increases  in  the  labour 
force  of  other  industries  are  in  principle  forbidden. 
Everywhere  the  hope  is  that  if  bottlenecks  in  the 
supply  of  materials  from  the  basic  industries  and  from 
agriculture  can  be  broken,  the  existing  labour  force 
at  the  higher  stages  of  production  can  become  far 
more  productive. 

Changes  in  Investment  Policy 

Exactly  the  same  logic  underlies  the  changes  in 
investment  policies.  In  all  countries  both  the  absolute 
level  of  agricultural  investment  and  its  share  in  total 
investment  are  to  be  substantially  increased.  Similarly, 
within  the  field  of  industry  all  the  emphasis  is  on 
investment  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  production 
process.  The  capacity  of  the  basic  industries  is  to 
continue  to  increase  much  as  before,  but  a  halt  is 
called  to  the  expansion  of  other  industries’  capacity. 
Much  stress  is,  however,  laid  on  the  benefits  to  regu¬ 
larity  of  production  that  could  accrue  from  greater 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  equipment  in  full 
working  trim.® 

The  fullest  investment  statistics  are  those  for 
Hungary.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  investment  in  industry 
in  1954  is  planned  to  be  no  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  level,  and  total  investment  is  to  be  cut  by 
one-fifth. 

’  Speech  by  Mr.  H.  Mine,  Trybuna  Ludu,  14  March  1954. 

*  Gesetzbiatt  der  D.D.R.,  23  February  1954,  page  162.  Agri¬ 
cultural  labour  shortages  have,  of  course,  been  increased  by 
migration  to  western  Germany. 

®  Thus,  in  Poland  expenditure  on  repairs  to  capital  equipment 
is  planned  to  be  57  per  cent  higher  in  1954  and  111  per  cent  higher 
in  1955  than  in  1953  (Inwestycje  i  Budownictwo,  No.  1,  1954, 
page  2). 


Investment  in  Hungary 

1953  1953  1954 

Original  Actual  Plan 

Plan 

( Billions  of  constant  forints) 


Agriculture . 

2.7 

2.3 

3.2 

Industry . 

9.0 

7.9 

4.8 

Housing . 

0.8 

1.0 

1.5 

Welfare  and  education  .... 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

Other  (including  transport)  .  . 

5.4 

3.6 

2.2 

Total  .  .  . 

19.0 

16.3 

13.5 

(Percentage  of  national  income) 
_  Total .  23  19 

Sources :  Szabad  Nip,  17  December  1952,  12  August  1953.  23,  24,  27 
January  1954;  Tarsadalmi  Szemle,  1954,  No.  1,  page  41. 

In  Poland,  the  change  is  to  be  less  extreme,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  pattern  of  investment  had  already 
been  modified  more  than  elsewhere  when  the  1953 
Plan  was  drawn  up.  The  total  is  to  remain  unchanged 
over  the  next  two  years  and  industrial  investment 
is  to  fall  by  about  10  per  cent  in  1954. 

Volume  of  Investment  in  Poland 


1953 

1954 

Plan 

1955 

Plan 

(1952=100) 

(1953= 

100) 

Agriculture  and  forestry  .  . 

121 

118 

145 

Industry . 

of  which  ;  Consumer  goods 

114 

90 

•• 

industry  . 

138 

Housing . 

124 

,  , 

126 

Welfare  and  education  .  .  . 

153 

134 

Other  (including  transport)  . 

.  • 

•  • 

Total  .  .  . 

115 

100 

100 

In  eastern  Germany,  it  is  not  known  how  the  total 
of  investment  is  to  move;  it  is,  however,  known  that 
the  composition  of  the  total,  which  had  already  been 
greatly  changed  in  1953,^  is  to  be  significantly  further 
varied.  Investments  in  the  light  industries  and  in 
food  processing  are  to  be  increased  in  1954,  and 
also  investment  in  brown-coal  mining  and  electric 
power.  Expenditure  on  the  metallurgical  and  heavy 
engineering  industries  is  to  fall.  Somewhat  surpris¬ 
ingly,  investment  in  agriculture  is  to  remain  un¬ 
changed  in  1954,  and  only  from  1955  onwards  is  any 
great  drive  for  mechanization  to  be  launched.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  where  local 
policy  diverges  from  the  general  line. 

^  The  following  figures  of  investment  in  different  sectors 
illustrate  the  change  in  pattern  made  in  1953  : 

(1952  =  100) 

Energy .  173 

Metallurgy .  107 

Light  industry .  210 

Food  processing .  128 

Housing .  154 

Total  State  investment  ...  121 


Industry 

Quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the  decisions  on  man¬ 
power  and  investment,  the  increases  in  total  industrial 
output  planned  for  1954  are  in  almost  all  the  countries 
notably  less  ambitious  than  those  realized  in  1953, 
which  were,  as  Table  7  shows,  themselves  more  modest 
than  the  increases  achieved  in  earlier  years.  In 
Hungary,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  heavy  industry,  a 
small  fall  in  output  is  contemplated,  and  in  Poland 
the  planned  increase  is  no  greater  than  that  for  light 
industry. 

The  distinction  between  heavy  and  light  industries 
is,  however,  too  crude  to  be  interesting  at  this  juncture  : 
heavy  industry  includes  in  general  all  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  but  also  the  whole  of  engineering  and  chemicals. 
Plans  for  these  two  groups  of  industry  differ  signi¬ 
ficantly.  Everywhere  the  intention  is  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  output  of  the  basic  industries,  coal, 
power  and  steel,  at  about  the  same  pace  as  hitherto, 
even  though  output  in  the  remainder  of  industry  is  to 
increase  more  slowly.  In  at  least  three  of  the  countries 
— Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany  and  Hungary — 
one  of  the  main  tasks  for  the  next  two  years  is  regarded 
as  the  widening  of  the  energy  bottleneck.  Even  in 
Poland,  where  the  production  of  hard  coal  appears 
to  be  developing  more  or  less  as  planned,  increased 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  production  of  brown 
coal,  hitherto  unutilized,  and  to  the  utilization  of 
water-power.  Everywhere  stress  is  being  laid,  too,  on 
geological  prospecting. 

Index  Numbers  of  Production  “ 

(Previous  year  =  100) 

Coal  *  Electric  Steel  Total 


power  industrial 

production  c 

1951  .  107  113  117  122 

1952  .  105  111  114  119 

1953  Original  plan  111  113  106  115 

1953  Actual  ...  106  108  114  114 

1954  Plan  ....  106  113  110  109 


a  In  Czechoslovakia,  Eastern  Germany,  Hungary  and  Poland. 
b  Hard-coal  equivalent. 

c  Indices  of  gross  industrial  production,  roughly  weighted  by  estimates  of 
manpower  in  industry  in  1950. 

Meanwhile,  production  at  the  higher  stages  of  the 
heavy  industries  is  to  be  expanded  significantly  less 
fast,  partly  in  order  to  provide  time  for  overdue 
repairs  to  machinery  to  be  carried  out  and  partly 
because  a  considerable  reorientation  of  output  patterns 
is  currently  in  process.® 

*  Mr.  Ulbricht  said  :  “  The  sense  of  the  new  orientation  is 
that  the  rhythm  of  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  heavy 
industries  and  heavy  engineering  to  which  we  were  forced  by  the 
splitting  of  Germany  can  now  be  diminished”.  (Neues  Deutsch¬ 
land,  2  April  1954.) 


Table  7 


GROSS  OUTPUT  OF  INDUSTRY,  a  LABOUR  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Index  numbers  —  previous  year  =  100 


Albania 

Gross  output :  Total  .... 
Bulgaria 

Gross  output  :  Total  .... 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 

Labour  productivity . 

Employment . 

Czechoslovakia 

Gross  output  :  Total  .... 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 

Labour  productivity . 

Employment . 

Eastern  Germany 
Gross  output  :  Total  .... 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 
Employment . 

Hungary 

Gross  output :  Total  .... 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 
Employment . 

Poland 

Gross  output  :  Total  .... 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 
Employment . 

Rumania 

Gross  output  :  Total  .... 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 
Employment . 

U.S.S.R. 

Gross  output :  Total  .  .  .  . 

Heavy  industry 
Light  industry 

Labour  productivity . 

Employment . 


Sources :  Plan  texts  and  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 
a  The  extent  of  the  duplication  of  output  is  not  known, 
b  The  figures  in  this  column  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  indices  of  actual 
achievement  by  the  published  percentages  of  plan  fulfilment. 


c  Production  of  investment  goods. 
d  Production  of  consumer  goods. 


1951 

Actual 

1952 

Actual 

1953 

Original 

Plan 

1953 
Revised 
Plan  b 

1953 

Actual 

1954 

Plan 

147 

145 

129 

122 

113 

119 

118 

116 

111 

112 

108 

123 

125 

123 

118 

no 

104 

114 

111 

107 

104 

105 

106 

105 

104 

115 

118 

118 

111 

no 

105 

123 

127 

104 

109 

no 

113 

110 

116 

107 

104 

105 

101 

103 

101 

122 

116 

113 

no 

112 

113 

120 

117 

115 

107  c 

125 

114 

no 

124  d 

108 

105 

107 

105 

130 

124 

116 

no 

112 

105 

138 

134 

124 

98 

122 

112 

96 

116 

114 

113 

107 

124 

120 

113 

113 

118 

111 

125 

122 

122 

111 

118 

112 

120 

111 

109 

106 

106 

104 

129 

122 

124 

112 

114 

130 

128 

117 

109 

116 

111 

Ill 

111 

112 

117 

116 

112 

112 

123 

116 

no 

109 

112 

115 

no 

107 

106 

108 

105 

104 

105 

108 
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In  the  field  of  consumer-goods  production,  an 
interesting  feature  of  current  programmes  is  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  the  activity  of  local 
industries  and  handicrafts.  In  each  country  they  are 
to  get  larger  allocations  of  raw  materials  and  easier 
access  to  credit,  particularly  in  cases  where  they 
are  producing  directly  for  the  village  market. 

Consumption 

For  the  first  time,  retail-price  reductions  were 
announced  in  several  eastern  European  countries  in 
the  spring  of  1954  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
price  cuts,  now  traditional,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  importance,  however,  varied  considerably  from 
country  to  country.  In  Hungary  two  commodities 
only — meat  and  fats — were  affected,  whereas  in 
Bulgaria  and  Poland  the  reductions  were  fairly  con¬ 
siderable  and  covered  not  only  foodstuff's  but  also 
clothing  and  some  manufactured  goods. 

Price  reductions  were  most  considerable  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Here,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
price  lists  published,  the  effect  of  the  cuts  may  have 
been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  about  9  pe.  cent. 

The  rough  estimates  shown  in  Table  8  are  necessarily 
based  on  the  weighting  system  used  in  the  pre-war 
official  indices  of  working-class  cost  of  living.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  official  calculations,  which 
are  based  on  (unpublished)  current  weights,  gave 
remarkably  similar  results.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Czechoslovakia  stated  that,  after  the  price  cuts  of 
April,  the  average  worker’s  family  would  “  save  ” 
more  than  3,300  Kcs.  a  year,  as  compared  with  its 
expenditure  before  October  1953  :  the  figures  shown 
in  Table  8  suggest  a  “  saving  ”  of  3,350  Kcs. 

Price  Reductions  in  the  Soviet  Union 

The  annual  retail  price  reductions  announced  in  the 
So'  iet  Union  on  1  April  this  year  had  to  take  account 
of  two  limiting  factors  :  the  fact  that  the  1953  harvest 
was  not  significantly  greater  than  the  previous  year’s 
and  the  prior  grant  of  tax  and  procurement  concessions 
which  had  considerably  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers.  The  official  estimate  of  20  billion 
roubles  as  the  saving  on  the  year’s  sales  in  State  and 
co-operative  shops  resulting  from  the  price  reductions 
represents  about  4  per  cent  of  the  planned  value  of 
turnover,  compared  with  the  12  per  cent  that  the  1953 
reductions  produced.  Very  few  foodstuff's  have  been 
affected  (cuts  of  5  to  8  per  cent  in  cereal  and  flour 
products  and  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  tea,  coffee,  salt 
and  soya)  and  there  is  consequently  no  likelihood  of 
substantial  falls  in  kolkhoz  market  prices  as  in  previous 


Table  8 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


1950  =  100 


1952 

1953 

1954 

Proportion 
of  expenditure 

June  Oct.  Dec. 

April 

at  April  1954 
prices 

Food . 

142 

162  157  157 

144 

66 

Clothing . 

92 

118  104  104 

82 

13 

Rent . 

100 

100  100  100 

100 

3 

Heat  and  light  .  .  . 
Other  goods  and 

112 

no  107  107 

103 

4 

services 

99 

79  75  75 

75 

14 

Total  .  .  . 

121 

132  126  126 

114 

100 

a  The  99  commodities  covered  by  the  cost-of-living  index,  together  with 
their  weights,  are  listed  in  Table  LV  of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in 
1953.  The  index  of  clothing  prices  is  subject  to  greater  error  than  the  other 
indices,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  reductions  actually 
made  in  the  autumn  of  19S3  are  not  precisely  known,  but  only  the  maximum 
percentage  reductions  announced  for  the  various  items  :  it  is  quite  clear  from 
a  comparison  between  the  few  absolute  prices  available  for  both  September 
1953  and  April  1954  that  by  no  means  all  clothing  prices  were  in  fact  reduced  ) 

to  the  full  permitted  extent  in  October  1953.  Second,  there  have  certainly 
been  significant  changes  in  the  quality  of  goods — downwards  until  mid-1953 
and  upwards  since  then — which  are  not  adequately  taken  account  of  in  the 
price  series  used.  Even  if  more  consistent  price  data  had  been  available, 
however,  the  index  of  the  total  cost  of  living  would  not  have  been  ^eatly  | 

different  from  that  shown,  given  the  relatively  small  weight  of  clothing  in 
the  budget. 

years.  The  reductions  are  in  fact  of  more  advantage 
to  the  farmer  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 

Not  only  has  he  suffered  no  loss  on  his  free  market  ' 
sales  (he  sells  little  cereals  and  none  of  the  other 
foodstuff's  directly)  but  the  biggest  cuts  among  goods 
of  industrial  origin  are  on  those  he  is  most  likely  ‘ 
to  buy  (e.g.,  10  to  20  per  cent  for  building  materials, 

30  per  cent  for  seed  frames,  44.5  per  cent  for  petrol, 

38  per  cent  for  kerosene,  20  per  cent  for  pitch-forks,  ^ 

scythes,  sickles,  saws,  lanterns,  etc.).  Hitherto,  the 
urban  consumer  has  been  the  main  beneficiary,  but 
the  goods  affected  this  year  do  not  figure  heavily  in  ' 
his  household  budget.  Leather  shoes  (7  per  cent 
reduction)  are  probably  the  most  important  single 
item  and  certain  types  of  cotton  and  silk  material  and  > 
clothes  are  reduced.  The  other  cuts  cover  crockery, 
wallpaper,  soap,  matches,  pharmaceuticals  and  cos¬ 
metics,  some  household  metalware,  and  electrical  ' 
goods.  The  prices  of  plastics,  which  have  regularly 
been  reduced  every  year  (except  1952)  and  jewellery, 
rarely  affected  hitherto,  were  both  cut  by  10  per  cent.  ) 

Agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union 

\ 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  agriculture  has  continued  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  attention.  Plans  have  been 
launched  to  bring  an  extra  14  million  hectares  of  virgin  j 
and  waste  land  under  the  plough  by  1955.  If  successful, 
these  will  increase  the  total  sown  area  by  some  9  per 
cent.  i 


1 


Sown  Area  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(Millions  of  hectares) 


1940  a 

1950 

1952 

1953 

Latest 

decree 

Grain  .... 

111.0 

103.3 

107.8 

107.2 

121.1* 

of  which:  Wheat 

41.8 

40.5 

47.9 

49.9 

Industrial  crops 

11.8 

12.3 

12.8  1 

[  21.9 

14* 

Vegetables  .  . 

10.1 

10.4 

10.0  1 

37* 

Fodder  crops  . 

18.1 

20.9 

25.8 

28.7  ( 

Total  .  .  . 

151.0 

146.9 

156.4 

157.8 

171.7* 

Sources  :  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  Table  XLI,  and  Izvestia, 
31  January,  6,  21  and  28  March  i9S4. 
a  Present  territory. 

b  The  estimates  of  the  area  under  grain  and  the  total  sown  area  are  minimum 
estimates  obtained  by  adding  the  area  to  be  newly  sown  to  grain  in  the 
eastern  regions  to  the  areas  actually  sown  in  19S3.  In  addition,  an  unspecified 
area  of  derelict  land  is  to  be  ploughed  up  in  the  western  regions,  which  is, 
however,  unlikely  to  be  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  this  increase 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  actually  achieved 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  current  Five-year 
Plan.  A  wide  range  of  measures  have  been  introduced, 
with  speed  and  publicity,  to  implement  the  decision. 
100,000  farm  machines  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
East  this  year  to  accompany  the  supply  of  some 
60,000  tractors — virtually  the  whole  of  the  year’s 
available  supplies — and  10,000  combines.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  decision  to  concentrate  the 
extension  of  the  sown  area  in  the  eastern  regions 
(Kazakhstan,  Siberia  and  the  eastern  areas  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia)  to  such  a  preponderant  extent  as  is  now 
proposed  represents  a  departure  from  earlier  ideas. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  have 
been  second  thoughts  on  cropping  patterns.  Whereas 
in  the  earlier  plan  the  area  under  grain  was  to  remain 
fairly  stable,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  is  now  envi¬ 


saged.  If  the  grain  target  for  1955  is  still  unchanged, 
the  new  plan  implies  an  average  (biological)  yield  of 
about  15  quintals  per  hectare,  as  compared  with  a 
yield  of  nearly  17  quintals  implied  in  the  original 
Plan,  Even  this  reduced  yield  is  still  well  above  the 
average  (12.2  quintals)  actually  achieved  in  1952  and 
the  somewhat  lower  figure  reached  in  1953.^ 

The  factor  underlying  the  new  decisions  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  need  to  increase  supplies  of  animal-feeding 
stuffs.  Although  livestock  numbers  increased  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  expected  during  1953,  at  any 
rate  until  October,  the  increases  were  jeopardized  by 
renewed  shortages  of  fodder  in  some  areas  and  fodder 
supplies  as  a  whole  were  lower  than  in  1952.  It  now 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  it  was  a  mistaken  policy  to 
allow  temporary  grass  of  a  relatively  low  nutrient 
content  and,  possibly,  the  area  under  wheat  to  expand 
at  the  expense  of  feed  grains. 

Though  the  new  plans  for  grain  dwarf  everything 
else,  several  other  changes  in  sowing  plans  have  been 
made.  In  1955  the  area  under  sugar-beet  is  to  be 
increased,  as  in  the  land  sown  to  sunflower,  cotton, 
flax  (the  area  under  which  has  diminished  on  collective 
farms  by  a  third  since  1950),  fodder-roots,  silage- 
plants,  orchards,  vineyards,  tea,  citrus  fruits  and 
essential  oils.  Some  of  the  increases  envisaged  are 
likely  to  contribute  to  an  export  surplus  (grain  and 
cotton),  and  others  may  be  import  savers  (citrus 
fruits  and  tea),  but  the  greater  part  is  clearly  intended 
to  increase  domestic  consumption. 

^  No  quantitative  figures  on  the  harvest  have  been  published. 
It  is  of  interest  that  such  comparisons  as  have  been  made  have 
been  in  terms  of  “  realized  ”  yield  and  not  the  pre-harvest 
estimates  based  on  biological  yield  hitherto  employed. 
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EUROPE’S  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  ^ 


The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  supplement 
the  analysis  recently  given  in  European  Agriculture— 
a  Statement  of  Problems  ^  with  a  more  detailed 
investigation  of  Europe’s  trade  in  agricultural  products 
and  its  evolution  over  the  last  four  decades. 

Agricultural  products  form  an  important  part  of 
Europe’s  trade.  This  is  so  even  on  the  side  of  exports. 
Although  these  products  constitute  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  Europe’s  total  exports,  they  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  exports  of  such  countries  as  Denmark, 
Ireland,  certain  Mediterranean  countries  and  (in  so 
far  as  their  trade  outside  the  area  is  concerned)  some 
of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  Although  the 
proportion  is  considerably  lower  for  France  and 
Italy— less  than  a  quarter— the  absolute  value  of 
their  exports  of  agricultural  products  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  On  the  side  of  imports  the  proportion  is  of 
course  much  greater,  varying  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
according  to  country  and  amounting  to  about  40  per 
cent  in  1952  for  western  Europe  as  a  whole.^  The 
United  Kingdom  is  much  the  biggest  importer,  its 
heavy  dependence  on  agricultural  imports  dating  from 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846.  This  liberal 
policy  was  subsequently  adopted  throughout  Europe, 
reaching  its  apogee  in  the  Anglo-French  commercial 
treaty  of  1 860,*  after  which  it  was  progressively  aban¬ 
doned  by  many  Continental  countries. 

Europe’s  trade  in  agricultural  products  continued 
to  expand  up  to  the  first  World  War  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  protection,  which  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  agricultural  crisis  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 


^  In  the  present  study,  the  term  “  agricultural  products  ”  is 
used  to  cover  the  following  items  of  the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification  :  Section  0  :  Food,  excluding  Division  03  : 
fish ;  Section  1 :  Beverages  and  tobacco ;  Division  22 :  oil-seeds, 
oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels ;  Groups  262  wool,  263  cotton,  265 
other  vegetable  fibres  (jute,  wood  and  rubber  are  excluded). 

*  European  Agriculture,  a  Statement  of  Problems,  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  and  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  1954. 

*  Percentage  of  agricultural  products  in  Europe’s  trade  : 

1913  1928  1938  1952 


Total  imports .  50  50  45  40 

Total  exports .  20  20  20  15 


*  The  Cobden-Chevalier  Treaty. 


nineteenth  century.  Tariff  rates  were  in  fact  still 
rather  moderate  compared  with  those  which  have 
ruled  more  recently.®  Moreover,  the  effects  of  pro¬ 
tectionist  policies  were  offset  by  the  growing  demand 
for  agricultural  products  arising  from  industrializa¬ 
tion,  population  growth  and  the  rise  in  standards  of 
living  in  western  Europe,  and  by  the  improvement  and 
cheapening  of  transport. 

The  impact  of  imports  of  cheap  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  from  overseas — especially  those  of  grain  and 
wool — produced  a  significant  change  in  the  pattern  of 
agricultural  production;  in  particular,  a  switch  from 
grain  to  pasture  with  a  consequential  increase  in 
livestock.”  This  change  was  naturally  most  marked  in 
the  Uniteo  Kingdom,  which  maintained  its  free  trade 
policy.  But,  for  example,  Denmark  also,  formerly  a 
grain  exporter,  began  to  concentrate  more  and  more  on 
exports  of  livestock  products  based  on  cheap  imported 
grain  and  directed  to  the  British  and  German  markets. 
There  was  a  considerable  fall  in  Europe’s  production 
of  agricultural  raw  materials.  Thus,  imports  of  cheap 
wool  from  Australia  led  to  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
number  of  sheep.’  Similarly  flax  and  hemp  suffered 
the  impact  of  competition  from  imported  cotton, 
and  olives  and  rape-seed  from  overseas  oilseeds.® 

However,  these  changes  in  the  pattern  of  produc¬ 
tion  went  hand-in-hand  with  a  fairly  rapid  growth 
in  Europe’s  total  agricultural  output.  In  Germany, 
for  example,  agricultural  production  grew  much 
faster  than  did  population  so  that  this  country, 
before  the  first  World  War,  although  the  second 
largest  net  importer  of  agricultural  products,  had 
nevertheless  exportable  surpluses  of  some  commodi- 


®  There  were  nevertheless  a  number  of  tariff  wars— e.g.,  one 
between  France  and  Italy  which  lasted  ten  years  and  one  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Switzerland  which  lasted  two  years. 

•Between  1880  and  1913  the  number  of  cattle  in  Europe 
increased  by  25  per  cent  and  that  of  pigs  almost  doubled. 

’  The  number  of  sheep  in  Europe  fell  from  140  to  1 15  millions 
between  1880  and  1913,  the  fall  being  particularly  sharp  in 
Germany. 

•  European  production  of  silk  (not  counted  as  an  agricultural 
product  in  this  article)  also  declined  progressively  in  the  face  of 
imports  from  the  Far  East. 


ties,  particularly  sugar  and  rye.  Indeed,  in  absolute 
terms,  Germany  was  the  largest  European  exporter 
of  agricultural  products,  finding  its  biggest  market  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  development  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Government  policy  :  thus,  exports  of 
rye  were  stimulated  by  the  assistance  given  to  producers 
combined  with  special  tariff  exemptions  and  other 
arrangements  facilitating  grain  imports  into  Western 
Germany  in  exchange  for  exports  of  rye  from  Eastern 
Germany.  The  exports  of  sugar  had  as  their  counter¬ 
part  a  seasonal  influx  of  400,000  Polish  workers  for 
work  in  the  beet  fields. 

The  situation  before  1914  was  therefore  character¬ 
ized  by  a  fairly  general  system  of  tariff  protection  in 
Continental  Europe,  but  also  by  a  high  level  of  trade, 
consisting  both  of  imports  from  overseas  and  of 
exchanges  within  Europe,  where  specialization  was 
such  that  certain  countries  were  both  importers  and 
exporters  of  the  same  product. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  first  World  War, 
the  fall  in  agricultural  production  naturally  led  many 
countries  to  import  more  freely,  trade  restrictions 
being  concentrated  on  imports  of  manufactures  and 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities.  By  1925,  however, 
agricultural  production  reached  its  pre-war  level  and 
there  was  a  new  wave  of  protectionism,  in  particular 
in  Germany,  which  recovered  the  right  to  impose 
tariffs  lost  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  in  Italy, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  “  Wheat  Battle  ”.  This 
general  growth  of  protectionism  took  the  form  not 
only  of  increases  in  tariffs  but  also  of  such  indirect 
devices  as  regulations  compelling  millers  to  mill  a 
certain  proportion  of  domestic  cereals. 

Following  the  world  crisis  and  the  Ottawa  Con¬ 
ference,  the  United  Kingdom  established  a  system  of 
Imperial  preference,  which,  although  it  had  little 
effect  on  the  volume  of  its  total  imports,  shifted 
their  origin  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth.  Similar 
moves  were  made  in  other  countries  with  overseas 
territories,  particularly  France.  During  the  same 
period,  Germany  and  (in  lesser  measure)  Italy,  in¬ 
creased  their  efforts  towards  autarky,  while  the  former 
country  sought  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  imports  from  the  United  States  by  increased 


trade  with  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and  certain 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

A  further  factor  making  for  changes  in  the  pattern 
of  trade  was  the  great  drought  in  North  America  in 
the  mid-thirties,  which  led  to  a  fall  of  one-fifth  in 
harvests  and  a  consequent  contraction  in  export 
availabilities. 

The  second  World  War  created  a  new  shortage  of 
agricultural  products  and,  as  after  the  first  World 
War,  Eurojjean  countries  became  heavily  dependent 
on  North  America,  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
their  payments  difficulties.  There  was,  however,  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  situations  after 
the  two  wars,  primarily  because  many  non-European 
countries  found  themselves  after  the  second  with 
greatly  increased  import  needs  because  of  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  damage  done  to  their  own 
production  by  the  war.  Europe  therefore  found 
itself  competing  with  other  areas  for  the  exportable 
surpluses  of  North  America.  By  1951,  agricultural 
production  per  head  of  population  in  western  Europe 
had  regained  the  pre-war  level  and  restrictions  on 
trade  in  agricultural  products  hardened. 

Despite  the  growth  of  population,  the  level  of  trade 
in  agricultural  products  is  now  no  greater  than  that 
of  forty  years  ago,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  growth 
of  trade  before  the  first  World  War.^  This  is  primarily 
the  result  of  protection,  which  has  favoured  the  growth 
of  agricultural  production  in  industrialized  countries.® 
In  spite  of  this  fall,  however,  Europe  remains  the 
biggest  market  for  the  majority  of  agricultural  products 
entering  into  world  trade. 

The  next  section  analyses  the  composition  and 
direction  of  Europe’s  trade  in  agricultural  products 
in  1952,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  available.  The  following  section  examines  the 
development  of  this  trade  during  the  last  forty  years. 

^  This  is  shown  in  Table  8  for  the  products  which  account 
for  the  great  bulk  of  Europe’s  imports  of  agricultural  products. 

*  In  other  words,  protection  of  agriculture  is  used  to  alter  the 
balance  of  the  economy  in  developed  countries  as  protection 
against  imports  of  manufactures  is  used  to  stimulate  industriali¬ 
zation  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
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1.  The  Structure  of  Trade  in  1952 


It  will  be  seen  from  Table  1  that,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  European  countries  to  make  themselves 
self-sufficient,  Europe’s  net  imports  of  agricultural 
products  are  still  very  substantial.  Indeed,  for  western 
Europe  as  a  whole,  the  deficit  in  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  little  less  than  $7.5  billion  in  1952. 
About  half  this  deficit  was  accounted  for  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  by 
western  Germany  ($1.6  billion)  and  France 
($1.1  billion).  The  principal  net  exporters  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities— Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Turkey  and  Ireland— had  an  export  surplus  of  roughly 
$1.1  billion. 

Nearly  one-half  of  Europe’s  deficit  in  agricultural 


products  is  in  tropical  products  and  textile  fibres 
($1.1  and  $2.3  billion  respectively)  and  indeed  every 
country  (except  Turkey,  in  textile  fibres)  has  deficits 
in  these  products.^  Europe’s  deficit  in  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products— primarily  food  and  feeding-stuffs— 
is  largely  in  cereals  and  fats  and  oils  ($1.7  and  $0.9 
billion  respectively)  of  which,  again  with  the  exception 
of  Turkey,  almost  all  European  countries  have 
considerable  imports. 

*  If  the  textile  fibres  which  are  re-exported  in  processed  form 
are  excluded,  this  deficit  is  reduced  by  about  a  quarter.  In 
1952,  for  example,  the  net  imports  of  textile  fibres  by  France, 
western  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
about  51.8  billion;  the  textile  fibre  content  of  their  exports  of 
textile  manufactures  amounted  to  roughly  8500  million. 


Table 

BALANCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Millions  of 


Commodity  group  and 
SITC  Code 

Country 

Textile 

fibres 

Selected 

tropical 

products 

Cereals 

Sugar 

Oils 

Tobacco 

Total  a 

262,  263,  265 

07 

04 

06 

221,  41 

12 

United  Kingdom . 

_ 

700 

_ 

322 

607 

163 

411 

65 

-1 

246 

Ireland . 

+ 

2 

3 

— 

28 

— 

8 

— 

12 

— 

10 

— 

58 

Iceland . 

-t- 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

1 

-1- 

3 

— 

1 

— 

2 

France . 

— 

390 

— 

211 

— 

119 

-1- 

19 

— 

151 

— 

32 

— 

283 

Netherlands . 

— 

70 

— 

25 

— 

109 

4 

— 

35 

— 

17 

— 

157 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

— 

102 

— 

68 

— 

109 

+ 

3 

— 

20 

— 

17 

— 

143 

Switzerland . 

— 

56 

— 

27 

— 

65 

— 

17 

— 

18 

— 

6 

— 

106 

Italy . 

— 

350 

— 

78 

— 

63 

— 

3 

— 

51 

+ 

4 

— 

113 

Portugal . 

— 

34 

— 

7 

— 

7 

— 

12 

— 

3 

— 

4 

— 

26 

Greece . 

— 

14 

7 

— 

31 

— 

11 

— 

1 

+ 

53 

-b 

10 

Spain . 

— 

88 

— 

8 

+ 

20 

— 

-h 

11 

— 

13 

+ 

18 

Yugoslavia . 

-1- 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

+ 

3 

— 

2 

+ 

9 

+ 

9 

Turkey . 

+ 

60 

— 

11 

+ 

84 

— 

+ 

10 

+ 

62 

+ 

156 

Denmark . 

— 

25 

— 

28 

-f- 

16 

+ 

20 

— 

23 

— 

18 

— 

5 

Sweden . 

— 

52 

— 

65 

— 

45 

— 

7 

— 

10 

— 

14 

— 

76 

Norway . 

— 

11 

— 

29 

— 

42 

— 

16 

-1- 

20 

— 

6 

— 

44 

Finland . 

— 

78 

— 

26 

— 

58 

— 

19 

— 

11 

— 

6 

— 

94 

Western  Germany . 

— 

364 

— 

139 

— 

402 

— 

50 

— 

203 

— 

59 

— 

714 

Austria . 

“ 

34 

— 

13 

— 

86 

— 

7 

— 

16 

— 

10 

— 

119 

Total  of  countries  listed,  excluding  the 

United  Kingdom . 

-1 

604 

— 

741 

-1 

048 

— 

102 

— 

512 

— 

85 

-1 

747 

Total  of  all  countries  listed  .... 

-2  304 

-1 

063 

-1 

655 

— 

265 

— 

923 

— 

150 

-2 

993 

Gross  surpluses . 

+ 

64 

-t- 

3 

-1- 

120 

-1- 

49 

+ 

44 

+ 

128 

-1- 

193 

Gross  deficits . 

-2 

368 

-1 

066 

-1 

775 

— 

314 

— 

967 

— 

278 

-3 

186 

Eastern  Europe  e  (including  U.S.S.R.) 

- 

21 

•f 

1 

-F 

238 

52 

- 

6 

- 

3 

+ 

281 

Sources  :  Same  material  as  that  used  in  Table  D,  except  for  the  United  a  These  are  commodities  which  are  important  in  Europe’s  imports  from  over- 

Kingdom  (retained  imports  and  domestic  exports  taken  from  national  seas,  but  of  which  Europe  nevertheless  produces  significant  quantities 

statistics).  (cereals,  sugar,  oils  and  tobacco). 
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The  main  elements  in  intra-European  trade  are 
tobacco  from  Greece  and  Turkey,  fruit  from  Italy 
and  Spain,  meat  and  livestock  products  from  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  Netherlands,  and  vegetables  from 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  Almost  all  of  these  labour- 
intensive  products  can  be  grown,  although  at  very 
different  costs,  in  most  European  countries.  Hence, 
they  have  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  protectionist 
measures  by  which  individual  countries  have  sought 
to  build  up  their  own  production.  Intra-European 
trade  has  therefore  suffered  particularly  from  policies 
of  national  self-sufficiency.^  Thus,  for  more  than  half 
the  countries  listed  in  Table  1,  net  imports  or  exports 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  do  not  exceed  $20  million. 


1  See  European  Agriculture,  op.  cit..  Tables  18  and  19. 


Western  Germany  is  a  net  importer  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  commodity  groups  listed.  The  same  is 
true,  on  a  considerably  larger  scale,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  (except  for  sugar)  on  a  smaller  scale, 
for  France.  In  fact,  in  1952,  France  was  still  a  net 
importer*  even  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  wine.  The 
great  part  of  these  imports  come  from  the  franc 
area,®  as  do  a  large  part  of  those  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  from  the  sterling  area. 


*  The  Deuxiime  Plan  de  modernisation  et  d'equipement  (1954- 
1957),  which  is  now  in  preparation,  envisages  a  French  export 
surplus  of  120  billion  francs  in  1957  compared  with  net  imports 
of  80  billion  francs  in  1952  (M.  Pierre  Coutin  in  Revue  de 
r Action  populaire,  January  1954). 

’  Imports  of  wine  from  North  Africa  in  1952  amounted  to 
more  than  11  million  hectolitres  (SI 80  million). 


1 

OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  1952 
dollars,  f.o.b. 


Meat 

Dairy 

products 

Fruit  and 
vegetables 

Beverages, 

feeding-stuffs 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

Total  * 

Total  of 
agricultural 
products 

Commodity  group  and 

SITC  Code 

Country 

00,  01 

02 

05 

08,  09,  11 

292,  92 

-  630 

-  396 

-  367 

-  52 

57 

-1 

502 

-3  770 

United  Kingdom 

+  128 

+  9 

-  8 

-f  28 

+ 

9 

+ 

166 

4-  113 

Ireland 

+  1 

— 

-  1 

+  2 

— 

+ 

2 

— 

Iceland 

-  7 

-  16 

-  121 

-  38 

— 

44 

— 

226 

-1  110 

France 

+  106 

+  280 

+  96 

+  27 

-f- 

44 

+ 

553 

4-  301 

Netherlands 

-  2 

-  74 

-  36 

-  37 

— 

7 

— 

156 

-  469 

Belgiuni-Luxembourg 

-  12 

-1-  7 

-  43 

-  24 

— 

6 

— 

78 

-  267 

Switzerland 

-  45 

-  10 

-f-  161 

+  16 

— 

1 

+ 

121 

-  420 

Italy 

— 

-f-  2 

+  8 

-f  20 

+ 

6 

+ 

36 

-  31 

Portugal 

-  4 

-  6 

-h  26 

-t-  3 

— 

1 

+ 

18 

4-  7 

Greece 

-  11 

-  1 

+  132 

-1-  25 

— 

+ 

145 

4-  67 

Spain 

+  19 

+  2 

-1-  6 

-  5 

4- 

1 

+ 

23 

4-  32 

Yugoslavia 

+  3 

+  4 

+  43 

-f-  11 

+ 

5 

+ 

66 

4-  271 

Turkey 

+  249 

-f-  230 

-  3 

-  27 

-f- 

14 

+ 

463 

4-  405 

Denmark 

-  3 

+  24 

-  48 

-  12 

— 

8 

— 

47 

-  240 

Sweden 

+  1 

+  4 

-  12 

-1-  13 

— 

2 

+ 

4 

-  80 

Norway 

— 

+  10 

-  14 

-  11 

— 

1 

— 

16 

-  214 

Finland 

-  63 

-  101 

-  173 

-  49 

— 

24 

— 

410 

-1  627 

Western  Germany 

-  4 

-  6 

-  16 

-  22 

— 

2 

— 

50 

-  216 

Austria 

Total  of  countries  listed,  excluding  the 

-h  356 

-f  358 

-  3 

-  80 

— 

17 

+ 

614 

-3  478 

United  Kingdom 

-  274 

-  38 

-  370 

-  132 

— 

74 

— 

888 

-7  248 

Total  of  all  countries  listed 

+  507 

+  572 

-f-  472 

-1-  145 

+ 

79 

4-1  597 

4-1  196 

Gross  surpluses 

-  781 

-  610 

-  842 

-  277 

“ 

153 

-2485 

-8  444 

Gross  deficits 

+  32 

-F  6 

-  6 

-b  12 

- 

1 

43 

4-  304 

Eastern  Europe  e  (including  U.S.S.R.) 

b  Commodities  which  are  important  primarily  in  intra-European  trade  (meat,  c  Balance  of  trade  with  western  Europe  only, 

dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetables,  beverages,  feeding-stuffs  and  miscel¬ 
laneous. 
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Table  2 

WESTERN  EUROPE’S  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1952 
Millions  of  dollars  (imports  c.i.f.,  exports  f.o.b) 


United 

Kingdom 

Western 

Germany 

France 

Iceland, 

Ireland, 

Netherlands, 

Scandinavia, 

Finland 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg, 

Switzerland, 

Austria 

Italy 

Greece, 

Spain, 

Portug^, 

Yugoslavia, 

Turkey 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

38 

13 

9 

69 

114 

695 

62 

51 

16 

40 

17 

93 

23 

47 

8 

58 

17 

318 

15 

74 

5 

80 

13 

166 

79 

13 

52 

8 

46 

63 

81 

39 

19 

23 

7 

94 

729 

72 

327 

17 

66 

31 

138 

109 

197 

28 

43 

27 

19 

64 

56 

32 

68 

17 

34 

82 

52 

191 

20 

19 

27 

66 

4 

59 

48 

15 

92 

6 

24 

26 

34 

40 

61 

41 

4 

42 

144 

18 

168 

13 

98 

11 

79 

16 

68 

4 

39 

4 

32 

24 

1  079 

197 

747 

74 

239 

278 

489 

1  446 

m 

47 

4 

36 

1 

11 

3 

38 

39 

55 

8 

20 

6 

_ 

19 

104 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

117 

20 

2 

— 

21 

5 

— 

— 

807 

128 

509 

15 

216 

37 

469 

123 

489 

20 

284 

41 

179 

91 

2  264 

207 

217 

4 

233 

11 

148 

65 

97 

3 

179 

11 

40 

19 

89 

8 

100 

1 

833 

257 

52 

39 

49 

13 

16 

3 

53 

15 

221 

7 

153 

3 

164 

5 

220 

21 

116 

2 

61 

5 

30 

9 

224 

50 

114 

6 

102 

11 

112 

55 

49 

9 

81 

27 

54 

71 

4  838 

1  879 

1  799 

605 

1  665 

1  820 

1  367 

317 

813 

345 

457 

772 

im 

786 

75 

251 

281 

644 

1  505 

566 

267 

191 

253 

567 

Ira 

29 

1  548 

321 

1  001 

303 

800 

47 

621 

87 

356 

Area  of  origin 
or  destination 


Total 

Western 

Europe 


Imp.  Exp. 


United  Kingdom . 

Western  Germany . 

France . 

Iceland,  Ireland,  Netherlands, 
Scandinavia,  Finland  .  .  . 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria . 

Italy . 

Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Turkey  . 

Total  Western  Europe  “  .  .  . 

Eastern  Europe . 

U.S.S.R . 

Dollar  area . 

Overseas  sterling  area  .... 
Other  affiliated  overseas  areas 
Non-dollar  Latin  America  .  . 
Other  overseas  countries  .  .  . 


256 

81 

284 


961 

743 

240 


1  509  348 


261  466 

263  170 


628 


90 


3  313  3044 


207 

248 

2  953 

3  178 
1  192 

965 

736 


80 

25 

455 

320 

336 

52 

229 


Total  World  *  .  .  . 
of  which : 

Europe  c  .... 
Overseas  countries 


12  814  4  566 


3  768  3  149 
9  024  1  392 


Sources :  Same  material  as  that  used  in  Table  D. 

Note.  —  For  definitions  of  areas,  see  Appendix. 

In  trade  between  western  European  countries,  each  flow  is  recorded  twice, 
once  from  the  statistics  of  the  importing  country  and  once  from  those  of  the 
exporting  country.  Since  imports  are  valued  c.i.f.  and  exports  are  valued  f.o.b., 
the  two  figures  naturally  differ.  There  are,  in  addition,  other  reasons  why  such 
differences  are  to  be  expected,  for  which  see  International  Trade  in  Certain  Raw 
Materials  and  Foodstuffs,  pages  18-19,  League  of  Nations,  Geneva  1938. 


Finally,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imports  are  **  general  ” 
but  exports  to  it  are  “  special  ”,  and  in  that  of  Yugoslavia  imports  exclude  those 
financed  from  foreign  aid,  whereas  these  are  included  in  exports  to  that  country. 
a  Including  imports  from  (exports  to)  Western  Europe  which  cannot  be 
identified  by  individual  country  of  origin  (destination). 
b  Including  imports  from  (exports  to)  origins  (destinations)  not  specified  in 
trade  statistics  of  the  reporting  country, 
c  Including  the  U.S.S.R. 


Table  2  shows  the  concentration  of  exports  from 
European  countries  on  the  European  market  and  the 
large  share  of  Europe’s  imports  coming  from  ov  er¬ 
seas.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  3,  almost 
every  European  country,  except  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  sells  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  exports  of 
agricultural  products  on  the  European  market. 

Exports  to  overseas  countries  consist  largely  of  the 
rather  specialized  products  indicated  in  Table  4. 
The  great  part  of  the  exports  of  refined  sugar  and 
drink  shown  in  the  table  are  from  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  their  overseas  affiliated  areas, 
although  there  is  a  long-established  trade  in  drink  with 
North  America.  The  United  States  also  takes  a 


substantial  quantity  of  Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  for 
mixing  with  its  own,  and  the  Mediterranean  countries 
export  a  certain  amount  of  olive  oil  to  the  Americas. 
Exports  of  livestock  products  from  northern  Europe 
are  limited  by  restrictions  ^  in  the  United  States. 
Exports  of  cereals  to  overseas  countries  largely  consist 
of  the  exchange  of  different  varieties  of  grain  between 
France  and  North  Africa,  and  Italian  and  Spanish 
exports  of  rice,  principally  to  Japan,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  strange  features  of  post-war  developments 
and  contrast  with  the  situation  before  the  war,  when 


V  These  include  quantitative  as  well  as  tariff  restrictions.  At 
the  beginning  of  1953,  imports  of  some  livestock  products  into 
the  United  States  were  suspended  for  some  months. 


I 
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Table  3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1952 


Millions  of  current  dollars  and  percentages 


Per  cent 
exported 
to  Europe  “ 

Per  cent  imported  from 

El 

51 

Countries 

Exports 

f.o.b. 

Imports 

c.i.f. 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 

Europe 

Dollar 

I  area 

Sterling 

area 

Other 

affiliated 

overseas 

areas 

Rest  of 
the  world 

United  Kingdom . 

602 

33 

4  838 

22 

3 

17 

47 

2 

9 

43 

Ireland . 

235 

95 

135 

29 

— 

44 

22 

1 

4 

40 

Iceland . 

8 

68 

9 

30 

5 

54 

— 

— 

11 

France . 

605 

46 

1  799 

13 

1 

12 

13 

46 

15 

48 

Netherlands . 

816 

74 

557 

18 

4 

41 

10 

6 

21 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  .  . 

235 

85 

752 

33 

1 

39 

10 

6 

11 

66 

Switzerland . 

77 

81 

373 

40 

5 

33 

5 

2 

15 

70 

Italy . 

345 

13 

813 

18 

5 

35 

22 

2 

18 

Greece . 

92 

79 

92 

26 

— 

59 

11 

1 

3 

90 

Spain . 

219 

64 

161 

7 

— 

45 

7 

1 

40* 

44 

1  Portugal . 

55 

51 

91 

8 

— 

26 

6 

55 

5 

Turkey . 

299 

76 

31 

28 

— 

1 

44 

1 

26 

80 

Yugoslavia . 

107 

92 

83 

58 

— 

36 

1 

— 

5 

25 

55 

20 

36 

52 

29 

Denmark . 

594 

89 

203 

58 

6 

11 

2 

2 

21 

Sweden . 

76 

86 

344 

29 

7 

20 

11 

3 

30 

Norway . 

65 

87 

159 

26 

10 

36 

6 

4 

18 

Finland . 

26 

91 

258 

35 

30 

11 

4 

— 

20 

Western  Germany . 

105 

72 

1  879 

40 

2 

27 

12 

5 

14 

Austria . 

5 

93 

241 

46 

12 

31 

1 

1 

9 

66 

^  Total 

excluding  United  Kingdom 

3  964 

74 

7  980 

28 

4 

27 

11 

14 

16 

49 

92 

Total 

1  including  United  Kingdom 

4  566 

69 

12  818 

26 

4 

23 

25 

9 

13 

Source ;  Table  D. 

Note.  —  For  definitions  of  areas,  see  Appendix. 

) 

o  Including  U.S.S.R. 

b  Of  which  about  18  per  cent  to  Spanish  overseas  territories. 

Europe  imported  large  quantities  of  rice  from  Asia. 
Only  very  limited  information  exists  on  the  exports 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  to  overseas  areas,  but  this  suggests  that  they 
are  limited  to  small  quantities  of  grain,  sugar  and 
tobacco. 

Agricultural  products  accounted  for  one-half  of 
western  Europe’s  imports  from  overseas,  the  biggest 
items  being  textile  fibres,  grain,  tropical  products, 
fats  and  oils  and  sugar;  but  meat,  dairy  products 
and  fruit  (most  of  which  go  to  the  United  Kingdom) 
are  also  important.  The  dollar  area  is  the  primary 
source  of  supply  for  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar. 
Tea,  cocoa,  vegetable  oils,  wool,  meat  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts,  on  the  other  hand,  come  mainly  from  the  sterling 
and  other  overseas  affiliated  areas.  Other  overseas 


areas  supply  principally  coffee  (Latin  America),  cotton 
(Latin  America  and  Egypt)  and  vegetable  oils  (Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Latin  America).  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
United  Kingdom’s  overseas  imports  come  from  the 
sterling  area  and  more  than  a  half  those  of  France 
from  the  franc  area.  For  the  rest  of  western  Europe, 
the  dollar  area  provides  roughly  one-half  of  imports 
of  agricultural  products  from  overseas. 

There  are  three  main  flows  in  intra-European 
trade  :  first,  exports  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  tobacco 
and  wine,  amounting  to  about  $600  million,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  other  European  countries;  second, 
exports,  primarily  of  grain  and  sugar,  from  eastern  to 
western  Europe,  which  amount  to  about  $300  million ; 
the  third  and  much  the  largest  flow  consists  of  exports 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  from  the  Scandinavian 


Table  4 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  TO  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES  IN  1952 


Millions  of  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country  and  conunodity  group 

Dollar  area 

Overseas 
sterling  area 

Other 
affiliated 
overseas  areas 

Other  overseas 
areas  « 

Total  overseas 
countries 

United  Kingdom  : 

Total . 

128 

207 

8 

57 

400 

of  which  :  sugar . 

4 

59 

2 

21 

86 

tobacco . 

— 

49 

3 

8 

60 

beverages  . 

70 

35 

3 

8 

116 

France  : 

Total . 

37 

11 

257 

16 

321 

of  which  :  cereals . 

— 

— 

41 

— 

41 

sugar  . 

2 

— 

73 

— 

75 

dairy  products . 

1 

— 

25 

— 

26 

fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

2 

1 

24 

1 

28 

beverages  . 

19 

9 

56 

5 

89 

Seventeen  other  western  European  countries  .  . 

290 

102 

71 

208 

671 

Nineteen  western  European  countries  : 

Total . 

455 

320 

336 

281 

1  392 

of  which  :  cereals . 

6 

36 

46 

65 

153 

sugar  . 

11 

66 

82 

31 

190 

fats  and  oils . 

23 

7 

15 

23 

68 

tobacco . 

45 

52 

7 

16 

120 

meat . 

40 

8 

22 

7 

77 

dairy  products . 

56 

39 

52 

46 

193 

fruit  and  vegetables . 

53 

22 

31 

28 

134 

beverages  . 

117 

54 

70 

33 

274 

Sources :  Same  material  as  that  used  in  Table  D.  o  Including  non-dollar  Latin  America. 

Note.  —  For  definition  of  areas,  see  Appendix. 


countries,  the  Netherlands  and  Ireland,  amounting  to 
$1.5  billion.  (See  Table  6.)  Roughly  one-half  of  this 
last  flow  is  to  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Belgium, 
western  Germany  and  Switzerland  taking  most  of  the 
rest. 

The  extent  to  which  exports  by  European  countries 
are  concentrated  on  the  European  market  is  illustrated 
for  different  commodities  in  Table  7  :  87  per  cent  of 


the  meat,  71  per  cent  of  the  livestock  products  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  exported  by 
western  European  countries  go  to  European  destina¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  certain  bilateral  trade  flows  within 
Europe  are  dominated  by  agricultural  products,  which 
make  up  94  per  cent,  86  per  cent  and  61  per  cent  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  Ireland 
and  the  Netherlands,  respectively. 
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Table  5.  —  WESTERN  EUROPE’S  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1952 


Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Importing  country 
and  commodity  group 

Dollar 

area 

Overseas 

sterling 

area 

Other 

affiliated 

overseas 

areas 

Non-dollar 

Latin 

America 

Other 

overseas 

countries 

Total 

overseas 

countries 

Eastern 

Europe 

(incl. 

U.S.S.R.) 

Western 

Europe 

United  Kingdom  : 

Total . 

807 

2  264 

88 

221 

224 

3  604 

151 

1079 

of  which :  textile  fibres  .... 

118 

541 

8 

69 

124 

860 

3 

69 

cereals . 

412 

121 

16 

21 

17 

587 

105 

42 

sugar  . 

137 

131 

— 

1 

8 

277 

1 

20 

oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

14 

357 

14 

32 

22 

439 

— 

21 

tobacco . 

67 

69 

— 

— 

— 

136 

— 

9 

meat . 

13 

230 

— 

60 

— 

303 

35 

358 

dairy  products  .  .  . 

— 

227 

— 

— 

2 

229 

1 

179 

fruit  and  vegetables . 

15 

204 

9 

8 

24 

260 

2 

203 

tropical  products 

2 

326 

10 

14 

8 

360 

2 

40 

other  . 

29 

58 

31 

16 

19 

153 

2 

138 

France  : 

Total . 

216 

233 

833 

164 

102 

1  548 

12 

239 

of  which :  textile  fibres  .... 

101 

205 

47 

37 

78 

468 

1 

44 

cereals . 

63 

2 

67 

39 

4 

175 

— 

31 

oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

10 

10 

142 

9 

9 

180 

— 

10 

fruit  and  vegetables. 

3 

2 

146 

2 

4 

157 

1 

60 

beverages®  .... 

1 

— 

206 

8 

— 

215 

— 

6 

tropical  products 

3 

9 

149 

62 

3 

226 

— 

1 

other  . 

35 

5 

76 

7 

4 

127 

10 

87 

Western  Germany  : 

Total . 

509 

217 

100 

153 

114 

1093 

39 

747 

of  which :  textile  fibres  .... 

121 

92 

19 

29 

37 

298 

— 

89 

cereals . 

246 

25 

17 

48 

5 

341 

17 

114 

oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

18 

29 

35 

12 

42 

136 

2 

91 

tropical  products 

23 

52 

12 

40 

6 

133 

— 

12 

other  . 

101 

19 

17 

24 

24 

185 

20 

441 

Mediterranean  countries  * : 

Total . 

462 

219 

68 

93 

132 

974 

42 

251 

of  which :  textile  fibres  .... 

214 

164 

21 

9 

77 

485 

— 

64 

cereals . 

158 

12 

4 

2 

2 

178 

27 

48 

tropical  products  . 

23 

20 

10 

45 

19 

117 

— 

3 

other  . 

67 

23 

33 

37 

34 

194 

15 

136 

Other  Western  European  countries  : 

Total . 

953 

245 

101 

335 

161 

1  795 

211 

998 

of  which :  textile  fibres  .... 

188 

no 

19 

47 

24 

388 

6 

cereals . 

425 

29 

5 

49 

6 

514 

123 

oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

89 

22 

16 

10 

72 

209 

7 

85 

tropical  products  . 

52 

50 

40 

167 

15 

324 

1 

37 

other  . 

199 

34 

21 

62 

44 

360 

74 

589 

Western  Europe  « : 

Total . 

2  947 

3  178 

1  190 

966 

733 

9  014 

455 

3  314 

of  which :  textile  fibres  .... 

742 

1  112 

114 

191 

340 

2499 

10 

473 

cereals . 

1  304 

189 

109 

159 

34 

1  795 

272 

315 

sugar  . 

261 

132 

42 

1 

8 

444 

56 

92 

oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

153 

437 

225 

67 

153 

1035 

9 

221 

tobacco  . 

188 

75 

12 

16 

22 

313 

2 

88 

meat . 

30 

234 

16 

114 

5 

399 

43 

•  532 

dairy  products  .  .  . 

6 

240 

6 

2 

6 

260 

26 

446 

fruit  and  vegetables. 

87 

229 

173 

24 

75 

588 

15 

647 

tropical  products  . 

103 

457 

221 

328 

51 

1  160 

3 

92 

other  . 

73 

73 

272 

64 

39 

521 

19 

408 

Sources :  Same  material  as  that  used  in  Table  D. 

Note.  —  For  definitions  of  areas,  see  Appendix, 
o  Including  also  feeding-stuffs  and  miscellaneous  food  preparations. 
b  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia. 


c  The  sum  of  imports  from  overseas  and  Europe  is  less  than  total  imports 
given  in  Table  D  because  imports  from  countries  not  specified  in  trade 
statistics  of  the  importing  country  are  not  included. 


i 
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Table  6 

INTRA-WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TRADE  IN  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1952 

Meat,  dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetables 


Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Importing 

country 

Exporting 

countries 

Commodity  group 

United 

Kingdom 

France 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Western 

Germany  European 
^  countries 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

Ireland . 

Meat . 

110 

3 

1 

2 

6 

122 

France  . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

16 

2 

4 

10 

4 

36 

Netherlands  .... 

Meat . 

62 

8 

6 

2 

10 

6 

94 

Dairy  products  .  .  . 

17 

14 

71 

4 

60 

9 

175 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

35 

6 

14 

2 

44 

22 

123 

Italy . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

36 

9 

6 

22 

62 

21 

156 

Spain . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

81 

35 

10 

7 

31 

34 

198 

Turkey . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

8 

2 

2 

2 

13 

8 

35 

Denmark . 

Meat . 

157 

8 

— 

3 

40 

21 

229 

Dairy  products  .  .  . 

136 

6 

1 

5 

27 

8 

183 

Total  Western  Europe 

Meat . 

358 

24 

8 

14 

64 

64 

532 

Dairy  products  .  .  . 

179 

36 

77 

17 

99 

38 

446 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . 

203 

60 

38 

42 

176 

128 

647 

Sources :  Same  material  as  that  used  for  Table  D.  Figures  have  been  taken  from  the  import  statistics. 
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Table  7 
r. 

»:  COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE’S  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1952 


Millions  of  dollars  and  percentages 


Commodity  group 

Exports 
f.  o.  b. 

Percentage 
exported 
to  Europe  « 

Imports 
c.  i.  f. 

Percentage 
imported 
from  Europe  “ 

Textile  fibres . 

536 

83 

2  985 

16 

Cereals . 

446 

66 

2  384 

25 

Sugar  . 

288 

34 

595 

25 

Oils  and  fats . 

244 

72 

1  272 

18 

Tobacco  . 

230 

48 

402 

22 

Meat . 

619 

87 

976 

59 

Dairy  products . 

677 

71 

732 

64 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

679 

80 

1  255 

53 

Beverages  &  miscellaneous  food  products^ 

665 

50 

1  968 

20 

Miscellaneous  non-food  products  .  .  . 

181 

74 

249 

54 

Total . 

4  565 

69 

12818 

29 

Sources  :  Same  material  as  that  used  in  Table  D. 


a  Including  U.S.S.R. 


b  Including  tropical  products. 
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2.  Long-term  Trends  in  Trade 


The  most  striking  feature  which  emerges  from  an 
examination  of  trade  in  agricultural  products  over 
the  last  forty  years  is  that  it  has  fallen  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  population  and  production,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  living  standards  and  continuing  progress 
in  the  development  of  transport.  This  has  been 
accompanied  by  large  changes  in  its  composition  and 
geographical  distribution.^  Amongst  the  selected  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Table  8,  imports  of  sugar,  tobacco,  dairy 
products  and  citrus  fruits  are  certainly  much  higher 
than  before  the  first  World  War,  but  imports  of 
the  majority  of  the  other  products — notably  wool, 
cotton  and  coarse  grain,  meat  and  coffee — have 
shrunk  very  substantially. 

After  the  first  World  War,  trade  increased  rapidly, 
but,  as  already  noted,  was  sharply  checked  after  1925 
by  the  renewed  growth  of  protection.  Nevertheless, 
it  remained  during  the  period  1925-29  higher  than 
before  the  war  for  almost  all  products.  The  only 
important  exception  was  cotton,  consumption  of 
which  was  reduced  by  the  growth  of  artificial  fibres  * 
and  the  shrinkage  of  European  textile  production.® 

The  world  economic  crisis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1930’s  naturally  resulted  in  a  great  fall  in  the  volume 
of  trade  in  agricultural  products  and,  since  prices 
also  declined,  an  even  greater  contraction  in  its  value. 
Although  the  effects  became  less  marked  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  decade,  they  were  still  strong.  Between 
the  period  1925-29  immediately  preceding  the  crisis 
and  the  period  1934-38,  the  volume  of  Europe’s 
imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  products  fell  by 
10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively.  Sugar,  meat 
and  the  tobacco,  wine,  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  were  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  fall  in  exports.  Imports  of  cotton,  wool,  meat  and, 
above  all,  cereals,  shrank  considerably.  By  contrast, 
imports  from  overseas  of  citrus  fruits,  butter,  coffee 
and  cocoa  rose  significantly.  Indeed,  for  these  last 
three  products  and  for  tea,  the  end  of  the  ’thirties 
represented  a  peak  in  Europe’s  imports— a  peak  which 

^  Only  imperfect  comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  period 
preceding  the  first  World  War  because  both  of  frontier  changes 
and  of  changes  in  the  form  of  trade  statistics.  Adjustments  have 
been  made  to  the  original  data  for  the  period  1909-13  in  Table  8, 
to  make  them  as  comparable  as  possible  with  those  of  later 
periods. 

*  The  effective  development  of  these  fibres  dates  from  the 
period  immediately  following  the  first  World  War,  but  the 
strongest  development  was  during  and  after  the  second  World 
War.  Consumption  per  head  in  Europe  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.) 
had  reached  1.1  kilogrammes  in  1938  and  1.9  kilogrammes 
in  1951  compared  with  wool  consumption  of  1.2  kilogrammes 
and  cotton  consumption  of  4.2  kilogrammes  in  the  latter  year. 

*  Resulting  from  the  development  of  textile  production  in 
overseas  countries. 


was  particularly  large  in  coffee  imports.  After  the 
war,  coffee  consumption  was  restricted  in  almost 
all  European  countries  (except  in  Belgium  and  Switzer¬ 
land)  by  rationing  and  in  western  Germany  by  heavy 
taxation,  which  still  persists.*  Europe’s  imports  of 
tea — which  are  mainly  the  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom — still  represent  half  of  world  trade  in  this 
commodity. 

In  general,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  second  World  War,  Europe’s  needs  for  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  were  considerable,  because  of  the 
low  level  of  its  agricultural  production,  but  difficult 
to  satisfy,  because  of  world  shortages.  Europe’s 
imports  in  the  period  1948-50  were  roughly  20  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  period  1934-38  and  its  exports 
had  fallen  by  one-third.  By  1951-52,  world  shortages 
had  diminished  and  European  production  had 
increased,  so  that  the  figures  reflect  a  more  normal 
situation.  The  main  changes  compared  with  1934-38 
are  a  considerable  fall  in  imports  of  textile  fibres, 
coarse  grain,  meat  and  coffee,  and  a  considerable  rise 
in  imports  of  wheat.  A  further  change  may  be  seen 
in  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Europe’s  needs 
of  vegetable  oil  are  now  met  by  the  import  of  oil 
itself  rather  than  of  oilseeds  or  nuts.  Overseas  coun¬ 
tries  in  fact  have  been  equipping  themselves  to  export 
their  primary  products  in  more  processed  form.  This 
represents  a  development  contrary  to  that  in  sugar, 
where  Europe  imports  less  and  less  refined  sugar, 
and  indeed  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly  increased 
its  exports  of  refined  sugar,  mainly  to  the  area  sterling.® 

Changes  in  the  Geographical  Structure  of  Trade 

The  geographical  distribution  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  has  undergone  profound  changes  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  This  may  be  seen  from  Tables  9 
and  10  which,  although  they  include  selected  commo¬ 
dities  for  seven  countries  only,  cover  nevertheless  a 
large  proportion  of  Europe’s  trade.®  The  most 

*  The  retail  price  of  coffee  was  DM32  per  kilogramme  until 
September  1953  and  it  is  still  DM21.  The  import  price  (for 
unroasted  beans)  is  less  than  DM6  per  kilogramme.  Consi¬ 
derable  smuggling  has  resulted  from  the  height  of  the  tax. 

*  The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  exported  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  non-European  countries  increased  from  128,000  tons 
in  1934-38  to  531,000  tons  in  1951-52. 

*  In  1952,  imports  into  the  seven  countries  shown  represented 
86  per  cent  of  gross  imports  of  agricultural  products  into 
western  Europe  and  the  commodities  selected  made  up  four-fifths 
of  those  countries’  imports.  Therefore  the  table  covers  68  per 
cent  of  total  imports  of  agricultural  products  into  the  nineteen 
countries  of  western  Europe.  So  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  random  variations  from  year  to  year,  averages  have  been 
taken  of  several  years  for  the  four  periods  shown. 
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Table  8. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
Quantities  in  thousands  of 


United  Kingdom  « 

Other  Western  Europe 

'■ 

1925-29 

1934-38 

1948-50 

1951-52 

1925-29 

1934-38 

1948-50 

1951-52 

A.  Textile  fibres 

! 

Raw  wool  c . 

Imports 

396 

441 

386 

308 

558 

504 

511 

383 

Exports 

208 

169 

98 

65 

81 

105 

60 

53 

Raw  cotton . 

Imports 

748 

630 

434 

364 

1  329 

1  122 

961 

1  051 

Exports 

52 

28 

2 

2 

114 

78 

46 

72 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

Coffee . 

Imports 

31 

23 

46 

43 

586 

668 

419 

489 

Exports 

13 

8 

2 

— 

18 

7 

9 

5 

Cocoa  beans . 

Imports 

67 

104 

130 

107 

212 

251 

198 

236 

Exports 

9 

6 

7 

11 

9 

3 

— 

2 

Tea . 

Imports 

235 

225 

190 

218 

34 

33 

30 

33 

Exports 

40 

31 

4 

8 

— 

1 

1 

2 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

Wheat  d  and  rye . 

Imports 

5  946 

5  651 

4  933 

4  693 

12  360 

6  998 

10  803 

10  366 

Exports 

373 

152 

13 

14 

I  127 

1  446 

912 

1  213 

> 

Rice . 

Imports 

133 

122 

59 

67 

1  045 

1  148 

298 

301 

* 

Exports 

1 

7 

— 

1 

594 

354 

160 

346 

Barley,  maize,  oats . 

Imports 

2  786 

4  308 

1  850 

2  531 

9  443 

7  289 

5  224 

5  304 

Exports 

115 

107 

28 

58 

1  006 

799 

612 

774 

=-• 

Sugar  . 

Imports 

1  943 

2  203 

2  082 

2  202 

1  750 

1  292 

1  818 

1  996 

Exports 

101 

352 

644 

712 

800 

444 

767 

684 

r: 

Oil'seeds «  . 

Imports 

425 

439 

460 

454 

1  640 

1  814 

772 

970 

Exports 

17 

1 

— 

— 

13 

9 

26 

47 

Oils/ . 

Imports 

206 

202 

369 

436 

495 

441 

589 

846 

Exports 

110 

80 

23 

10 

531 

451 

132 

226 

Raw  tobacco . 

Imports 

97 

125 

134 

131 

271 

247 

205 

225 

Exports 

8 

8 

1 

5 

96 

88 

114 

115 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

Live  animals  and  meat  s  .  . 

Imports 

1  647 

1  512 

1  043 

808 

752 

324 

266 

296 

Exports 

70 

11 

13 

4 

795 

568 

341 

527 

Butter . 

Imports 

305 

488 

314 

288 

138 

91 

77 

102 

Exports 

32 

6 

3 

1 

257 

271 

195 

208 

Cheese . 

Imports 

153 

145 

178 

168 

123 

84 

79 

112 

Exports 

5 

3 

1 

1 

186 

143 

132 

202 

Citrus  fruit . 

Imports 

495 

666 

470 

413 

647 

896 

924 

1  357 

Exports 

15 

23 

2 

4 

1  148 

1  159 

744 

1  160 

Wine  (in  thousands  of  hecto- 

Imports 

757 

745 

451 

476 

14  957 

16  050 

13  007 

14113 

i 

litres) 

Exports 

36 

26 

29 

35 

8  956 

4  980 

4  304 

4  954 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  Appendix, 
o  General  trade. 

b  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
c  On  a  greasy  basis. 


S  OF  r^GRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  BY  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
mds  of  'Cni,  annual  averages 


-  V 

1  Eastern  Europe* 

Total  Europe 

-52 

J 

1925-29 

1934-38 

1948-50 

1951-52 

1909-13 

1925-29 

1934-38 

1948-50 

1951-52 

j 

A.  Textile  fibres 

33 

1 

98 

79 

82 

37 

980 

1052 

1024 

980 

728 

Imp. 

1  Raw  wool' 

53 

j 

11 

2 

— 

— 

294 

300 

275 

158 

118 

Exp. 

51 

1 

332 

235 

238 

78 

2  675 

2  408 

1  987 

1  633 

1  493 

Imp. 

1  Raw  cotton 

72 

I 

1 

11 

137 

1 

269 

166 

116 

185 

75 

Exp. 

j 

B, 

Selected  tropical  products 

89 

! 

31 

25 

2 

2 

666 

648 

716 

467 

534 

Imp. 

1  Coffee 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

31 

15 

11 

5 

Exp. 

36 

2 

j 

20 

34 

13 

22 

180 

15 

299 

18 

389 

9 

341 

8 

365 

13 

Imp. 

Exp. 

1  Cocoa  beans 

33 

1 

28 

22 

5 

1 

248 

297 

280 

225 

252 

Imp. 

I  Tea 

2 

1 

— 

6 

25 

40 

38 

5 

10 

Exp. 

1 

C. 

Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

66 

176 

— 

16  958 

19  726 

12  825 

15  806 

15  059 

Imp. 

!>  Wheat  d  and  rye 

13 

1 

1  575 

1  386 

9  743 

3  260 

4  303 

2  500 

2  613 

Exp. 

■ 

1 

i  245 

181 

3 

47 

1  881 

1  423 

1451 

360 

415 

Imp. 

1  Rice 

46 

:  3 

11 

— 

3 

717 

598 

372 

160 

350 

Exp. 

■ 

ij 

i  511 

233 

11 

_ 

14  032 

12  740 

11  830 

7  085 

7  835 

Imp. 

1  Barley,  maize,  oats 

74 

1  2488 

1  852 

875 

1  146 

9  437 

3  609 

2  758 

1  515 

1978 

Exp. 

96 

149 

41 

317 

_ 

2611 

3  841 

3  494 

4217 

4  198 

Imp. 

1  Sugar 

84 

1 135 

422 

339 

2  664 

2  036 

1  218 

1  750 

1  756 

Exp. 

■ 

44 

25 

4 

1  687 

2  109 

2  355 

1  257 

1  428 

Imp. 

1  Oil-seeds  ' 

47 

34 

1 

4 

315 

64 

30 

27 

51 

Exp. 

46 

26 

11 

5 

552 

771 

669 

969 

1  287 

Imp. 

1  Oils/ 

26 

8 

6 

— 

1 

448 

649 

537 

155 

237 

Exp. 

25 

38 

22 

9 

16 

300 

406 

394 

348 

372 

Imp. 

1  Raw  tobacco 

15 

42 

37 

17 

7 

25 

146 

133 

132 

127 

Exp. 

D. 

Other  agricultural  products 

96 

27 

90 

239 

57 

173 

9 

45 

4 

57 

1  559 
770 

2489 

1  104 

1  893 
752 

1  318 
399 

1  108 
588 

Imp. 

Exp. 

1  Live  animals  and  meat  s 

i 

1 

1 

6 

3 

318 

444 

580 

397 

393 

Imp. 

j>  Butter 

78 

11 

288 

349 

355 

198 

220 

Exp. 

12 

3 

2 

3 

201 

279 

231 

260 

280 

Imp. 

1  Cheese 

5 

1 

— 

149 

201 

146 

134 

203 

Exp. 

57 

1 

1  98 

128 

27 

43 

932 

1  239 

1  689 

1421 

1  813 

Imp. 

1  Citrus  fruit 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

930 

1  163 

1  183 

746 

1  164 

Exp. 

13 

314 

105 

42 

11 

12  610 

16  028 

16  900 

13  500 

14  600 

Imp. 

1  Wine  (in  thousands  of  hecto- 

54 

i 

' 

165 

i 

298 

— 

64 

9  949 

9  157 

5  304 

4  333 

5  053 

Exp. 

f  litres) 

^  Including  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 

^  In  oil  equivalent  :  copra,  cottonseed,  groundnuts,  linseed,  palm  kernels,  rapeseed,  sesame,  soya  beans. 
f  Including  ;  coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  groundnut  oil,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  palm  oil  and  palm>kemel  oil,  soya-bean  oil. 


>  Cattle,  pigs  and  sheep  in  meat  equivalent.  Beef,  mutton,  pork;  prepared  meats  :  bacon,  bam. 
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Table  9 

IMPORTS  INTO  SEVEN  SELECTED  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  OF  18  COMMODITIES  «  BY  AREA  OF  ORIGIN 

Millions  of  dollars  at  1952  c.i.f.  prices — Annual  averages 


Area  of  origin 

Importing  country  ^ 

Period 

Dollar 

area 

Non-dollar  Overseas 
Latin  sterling 
America  area 

Other 

affiliated 

overseas 

areas 

Other 

overseas 

countries 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 
Europe  b 

Total  c 

United  Kingdom  d . 

1925-28 

1  104 

786 

1  202 

29 

466 

659 

137 

4  423 

1934-38 

801 

846 

1  784 

7 

455 

759 

200 

4  913 

1948-50 

768 

478 

1  745 

33 

330 

362 

85 

3904 

1951-52 

777 

298 

1  689 

53 

282 

545 

127 

3  933 

France . 

1925-28 

347 

307 

411 

391 

125 

211 

26 

1  841 

1934-38 

236 

205 

295 

817 

93 

38 

11 

1  768 

1948-50 

214 

119 

236 

566 

56 

67 

2 

1  292 

1951-52 

217 

167 

217 

647 

95 

109 

6 

1  471 

Germany  « . 

1925-28 

631 

396 

335 

41 

278 

384 

207 

2  341 

1934-38 

283 

358 

334 

31 

219 

410 

133 

1  816 

1948-50 

510 

67 

120 

49 

44 

251 

20 

1075 

1951-52 

439 

128 

178 

72 

114 

459 

22 

1  416 

Italy . 

1925-28 

308 

124 

98 

4 

26 

22 

40 

645 

1934-38 

109 

82 

65 

5 

42 

15 

35 

374 

1948-50 

217 

109 

92 

2 

40 

16 

17 

532 

1951-52 

221 

63 

125 

2 

58 

16 

21 

528 

Netherlands . 

1925-28 

139 

125 

no 

9 

114 

88 

32 

634 

1934-38 

91 

127 

106 

20 

118 

56 

24 

557 

1948-50 

146 

72 

55 

29 

96 

28 

8 

447 

1951-52 

199 

47 

51 

33 

136 

46 

5 

523 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .... 

1925-28 

121 

149 

42 

10 

4 

107 

15 

472 

1934-38 

95 

145 

121 

50 

26 

82 

44 

603 

1948-50 

151 

117 

83 

53 

10 

70 

4 

585 

1951-52 

265 

56 

65 

42 

24 

82 

4 

575 

Switzerland . 

1925-28 

62 

32 

13 

3 

22 

36 

27 

197 

1934-38 

32 

39 

12 

7 

23 

47 

45 

207 

1948-50 

84 

48 

13 

10 

14 

45 

10 

227 

1951-52 

94 

30 

14 

7 

18 

47 

8 

218 

Total,  seven  countries  listed  . 

1925-28 

2  712 

1  919 

2211 

487 

1  035 

1  507 

484 

10  553 

1934-38 

1  647 

1  802 

2  717 

937 

976 

1  409 

492 

10  238 

1948-50 

2  090 

1  010 

2  344 

742 

590 

839 

146 

8  062 

1951-52 

2  212 

789 

2  339 

856 

727 

1  304 

193 

8  664 

Sources  and  methods ;  See  Appendix. 

Note.  —  For  definitions  of  areas,  see  Appendix. 
a  Conunodities  listed  in  Table  10.  For  certain  countries  this  commodity 
coverage  is  not  complete. 
b  Including  U.S.S.R. 


c  Including  imports  from  countries  not  specified  in  trade  statistics  of  the 
importing  country. 
d  General  imports. 

e  Western  Germany  for  post-war  years. 


Striking  feature  is  the  decline  by  more  than  one-half 
of  imports  from  non-dollar  Latin  America,  which 
supplied  almost  20  per  cent  of  agricultural  imports 
into  Europe  in  1925-28.  The  increase  in  imports  from 
overseas  affiliated  territories  has  been  very  consider¬ 
able,  particularly  for  France.  Imports  from  the  dollar 


area  declined  sharply  in  1934-38,  and,  although  they 
have  increased  again  since  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
remain  well  below  their  pre-depression  level.  In 
intra-European  trade,  the  fall  in  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  and  the  difficulties  met  with  by  southern 
European  countries  are  the  most  noteworthy  facts. 
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Table  10 

IMPORTS  INTO  SEVEN  «  SELECTED  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  BY  COMMODITY  AND  AREA  OF  ORIGIN 

Millions  of  dollars  at  1952  c.i.f.  prices — Annual  averages 


Commodity  group  and  SITC  Code 


A.  Textile  fibres  : 
Raw  wool .  . 


262-01/02 


Raw  cotton .  263-01 


B.  Selected  tropical  products  : 

Coffee .  071-01 


Cocoa  beans .  072-01 


Tea 


074-01 


C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils  and  tobacco  : 
Wheat .  041 


Rice 


042 


Barley,  maize,  oats  .  .  .  043,  044 
&  045-02 


Sugar . 061-01/02 


Oilseeds,  oils  and  fats  .  See 

Appendix 


Period 

Dollar 

area 

Non-dollar  Overseas 
Latin  sterling 
America  area 

Other 

afBIiated 

overseas 

areas 

Other 

overseas 

countries 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 

Europe* 

Total  c 

1925-28 

162 

631 

15 

1 

122 

7 

989 

1934-38 

2 

189 

775 

72 

1  107 

1948-50 

4 

60 

829 

21 

2 

983 

1951-52 

43 

734 

2 

43 

878 

1925-28 

1  127 

61 

200 

8 

417 

32 

1  870 

1934-38 

573 

187 

219 

32 

457 

13 

4 

1  539 

1948-50 

529 

118 

99 

66 

377 

22 

1260 

1951-52 

553 

125 

140 

70 

355 

67 

4 

1  352 

1925-28 

136 

268 

17 

5 

61 

22 

556 

1934-38 

208 

259 

14 

79 

51 

625 

1948-50 

39 

169 

18 

117 

7 

376 

1951-52 

65 

174 

36 

138 

18 

2 

444 

1925-28 

13 

16 

128 

27 

5 

205 

1934-38 

9 

13 

165 

46 

3 

255 

1948-50 

5 

20 

126 

69 

228 

1951-52 

10 

18 

132 

76 

1 

242 

1925-28 

_ 

_ 

195 

_ 

41 

4 

— 

240 

1934-38 

— 

— 

202 

— 

34 

3 

— 

239 

1948-50 

— 

— 

189 

— 

6 

— 

— 

195 

1951-52 

208 

14 

225 

1925-28 

710 

256 

142 

32 

29 

59 

1  240 

1934-38 

306 

170 

130 

50 

2 

47 

152 

869 

1948-50 

699 

81 

65 

20 

3 

14 

22 

923 

1951-52 

720 

38 

79 

14 

2 

32 

35 

932 

1925-28 

6 

91 

56 

14 

20 

188 

1934-38 

4 

2 

55 

151 

17 

16 

247 

1948-50 

2 

3 

7 

6 

10 

13 

42 

1951-52 

1 

6 

6 

7 

10 

18 

49 

1925-28 

152 

501 

61 

28 

14 

58 

177 

1006 

1934-38 

96 

557 

48 

82 

6 

52 

125 

984 

1948-50 

127 

185 

46 

47 

5 

32 

74 

540 

1951-52 

208 

70 

81 

63 

18 

70 

91 

613 

1925-28 

151 

29 

56 

22 

10 

57 

71 

397 

1934-38 

139 

30 

131 

35 

10 

16 

18 

379 

1948-50 

268 

12 

103 

12 

1 

15 

7 

418 

1951-52 

242 

2 

112 

29 

4 

36 

11 

441 

1928 

102 

184 

396 

155 

294 

157 

12 

1  309 

1938 

57 

81 

471 

239 

210 

186 

17 

1  317 

1948-50 

121 

106 

292 

191 

132 

83 

3 

960 

1951 

192 

182 

287 

218 

261 

148 

3 

1  332 
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Table  10  (continued) 

IMPORTS  INTO  SEVEN  «  SELECTED  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  BY  COMMODITY  AND  AREA  OF  ORIGIN 

Millions  of  dollars  at  1952  c.i.f.  prices — Annual  averages 


Commodity  group  and  SITC  Code 

Period 

Dollar 

area 

Non-dollar  Overseas 
Latin  sterling 
America  area 

Other 

affiliated 

overseas 

areas 

Other 

overseas 

countries 

Western 

Europe 

Eastern 
Europe  * 

Total  c 

Raw  tobacco .  121 

1925-28 

188 

13 

17 

9 

119 

45 

9 

401 

1934-38 

188 

14 

29 

11 

90 

44 

15 

395 

1948-50 

175 

8 

65 

8 

10 

30 

3 

310 

1951-52 

184 

10 

70 

16 

18 

41 

2 

342 

D.  Other  agricultural  products : 

Live  animals  and  meat  .  See 

1925-28 

54 

399 

122 

1 

336 

29 

949 

Appendix 

1934-38 

16 

268 

165 

420 

55 

926 

1948-50 

37 

175 

231 

198 

25 

708 

1951-52 

10 

73 

193 

353 

35 

700 

Butter .  023 

1925-28 

3 

21 

91 

225 

52 

393 

1934-38 

5 

204 

242 

66 

520 

1948-50 

9 

178 

186 

1 

382 

1951-52 

160 

171 

4 

336 

Cheese .  024 

1925-28 

30 

40 

63 

2 

137 

1934-38 

17 

49 

46 

1 

114 

1948-50 

29 

1 

53 

42 

132 

1951-52 

14 

55 

68 

142 

Eggs .  025-01/02 

1925-28 

1 

1 

3 

38 

144 

51 

246 

1934-38 

1 

3 

9 

42 

126 

30 

212 

1948-50 

46 

1 

17 

9 

96 

9 

179 

1951-52 

1 

15 

5 

122 

8 

153 

Citrus  fruits . 051-01/02 

1925-28 

3 

_ 

6 

2 

9 

114 

_ 

134 

1934-38 

11 

16 

21 

7 

37 

100 

194 

1948-50 

4 

5 

24 

41 

26 

70 

173 

1951-52 

11 

3 

23 

44 

17 

119 

225 

Oilcakes  .......  081-03 

1925-28 

36 

8 

15 

16 

35 

15 

126 

1934-38 

20 

8 

30 

20 

16 

9 

106 

1948-50 

5 

57 

2 

6 

4 

6 

83 

1951-52 

1 

45 

8 

8 

5 

12 

86 

Winet* .  112-01 

1925-28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

128 

_ 

39 

_ 

167 

1934-38 

— 

— 

— 

205 

— 

5 

— 

210 

1948-50 

— 

— 

— 

159 

— 

11 

— 

170 

1951-52 

— 

— 

— 

171 

— 

1 

— 

172 

Total,  eighteen  commodities  listed  .  . 

1925-28 

2  712 

1  919 

2211 

487 

1035 

1  507 

484 

10  553 

1934-38 

1  647 

1  802 

2  717 

937 

976 

1  407 

492 

10  238 

1948-50 

2  090 

1010 

2  344 

742 

590 

839 

146 

8  062 

1951-52 

2  212 

789 

2  339 

856 

727 

1  304 

193 

8  664 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix. 

Note.  —  For  definitions  of  areas,  see  Appendix. 
a  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Germany  (Western  zones  for  post-war), 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  certain 
commodities  this  country  coverage  is  not  complete. 


b  Including  U.S.S.R. 

c  Including  imports  from  countries  not  specified  in  trade  statistics  of  the 
importing  country. 
d  Imports  into  France  only. 
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The  fall  in  imports  from  non-dollar  Latin  American 
countries  was  particularly  marked  in  cereals,  meat 
and  wool  and  is  essentially  a  post-second- World- 
War  development.  It  reflects  the  decline  in  exportable 
surpluses  in  Latin  America  and  particularly  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  reduction  was  sharpest  for  cereals  (maize 
and  wheat),  where  it  amounted  to  about  $600  million 
at  1952  prices  or  more  than  four-fifths  between 
1934-38  and  1951-52.  For  meat,^  the  drop  in  the 
same  period  was  $200  million  at  1952  prices  or  more 
than  70  per  cent,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  1951 
was  a  year  where  meat  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  particularly  low 
because  of  disputes  over  prices.  Great  reductions 
also  occurred  in  imports  of  wool  and  coffee— about 
$100  million  at  1952  prices  for  each  product.  The 
fall  in  European  imports  of  agricultural  products  as 
a  whole  from  non-dollar  Latin  America  exceeded 
$1  billion  at  1952  prices. 

As  already  noted,  metropolitan  countries— and 
particularly  France  and  the  United  Kingdom— began 
in  the  ’thirties  a  strong  policy  of  increasing  the  share 
of  their  overseas  affiliated  areas  in  their  imports  of 
agricultural  products.  The  increase  achieved  was 
remarkable,  but  could  not  be  maintained  after  the 
second  World  War,  in  particular  because  of  increased 
domestic  consumption  in  those  regions.  Nevertheless, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  obtained  almost 
one-half  of  their  agricultural  imports  in  1951-52  from 
their  overseas  affiliated  territories  as  against  less  than 
one-quarter  in  1925-28.  On  the  other  hand,  imports 
from  the  sterling  area  were  considerably  curtailed  for 
France,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands — particularly 
Germany’s  purchases  of  fats  and  oils — and  for  the 
countries  in  Table  9  they  were  only  slightly  higher  than 
in  1925-28. 

As  a  result  of  the  Ottawa  Agreement  in  1932, 
imports  of  agricultural  products  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  overseas  sterling  area  increased  by 
almost  one-half  between  1925-28  and  1934-38.  This 
increase  affected  nearly  all  commodities  from  that 
area  but  especially  oils,  sugar,  butter  and  wool. 
France  doubled  its  imports  from  its  overseas  territo¬ 
ries  between  1925-28  and  1934-38.  Of  this  increase  of 
about  $400  million  at  1952  prices,  wine  from  North 
Africa  accounted  for  about  $80  million  and  brought 
about  an  increase  in  the  wine  surpluses  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  remainder  was  made  up  mainly  of  rice 
from  Indo-China,  vegetable  oils  from  French  Africa, 
and  coffee.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  imports  of  rice 
from  Indo-China  have  practically  disappeared.  There 
has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  imports  of  African 

^  See  A  Study  of  Trade  Between  Latin  America  and  Europe, 
Geneva,  1953,  Annex  VI. 


in  substitution  for  Brazilian  coffee,  and  of  North 
African  oranges  and  West  African  cotton.  French 
imports  from  the  franc  area  of  agricultural  products 
as  a  whole  were  in  1951-52  about  one-fifth  below 
their  pre-war  level  but  still  far  above  that  of  1925-28. 

The  fact  that  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
in  1951-52,  although  below  their  pre-depression  level, 
were  more  than  one-third  higher  than  in  1934-38  is 
attributable  mainly  to  purchases  of  bread  grain 
(largely  wheat),  sugar  and  vegetable  oils  (the  latter  in 
replacement  of  supplies  from  the  overseas  sterling 
area,  imports  from  which  have  declined  sharply). 
On  the  other  hand,  Europe  buys  no  more  raw  cotton  ^ 
in  the  dollar  area  than  before  the  war— that  is,  less 
than  half  the  quantities  purchased  in  the  period 
1925-28.  Moreover,  coffee  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  have  declined,  the  countries  of  Central  America 
finding  larger  markets  in  the  United  States. 

The  long-term  tendency  has  been  for  the  importance 
of  western  Europe  as  a  market  for  the  United  States 
to  decline.  Thus,  western  Europe  absorbs  now  less 
than  half  of  the  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States  as  against  about  80  per  cent  before  the  first 
World  War. 

Before  the  first  World  War,  Russia  and  the 
Danubian  basin  exported  large  quantities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  mainly  cereals,  to  western  Europe. 
Table  11  shows  the  steep  decline  in  cereal  exports 
from  the  same  areas  since  this  period.  Russia  exported 
more  than  10  million  tons  in  1909-13  and  the  Soviet 
Union  only  1.4  million  tons  in  1934-38;  its  exports 
have  fluctuated  during  the  last  few  years  but  have 
been  on  the  average  higher  than  before  the  war. 
Exports  of  cereals  from  the  Danubian  basin  fell  from 
6  million  tons  in  1909-13  to  about  3  million  in  the 
inter-war  period  and  are  now  on  the  average  less  than 
1  million,  reflecting  a  decline  in  production  and  an 
increase  in  consumption  in  the  countries  concerned. 
Total  imports  of  cereals  in  western  Europe  are  now 
almost  one-quarter  lower  than  before  the  first  World 
War  and  North  American  have  been  substituted  for 
eastern  European  supplies. 

The  other  agricultural  products  which  western 
Europe  formerly  received  from  eastern  Europe  before 
1939  have  almost  completely  disappeared  since  1945 
(with  the  exception  of  sugar)— particularly  butter, 
eggs,  poultry  and  tobacco.  At  the  moment  there  is 
even  some  reversal  of  the  traditional  trade  pattern, 

*  After  the  depression,  Europe  reduced  its  total  imports  of 
raw  cotton  by  20  per  cent  and  shifted  away  from  the  dollar 
area  mainly  to  Latin  America  as  a  source  of  supply.  This  shift 
was  particularly  marked  for  Germany.  The  fall  in  supplies 
of  raw  cotton  from  the  overseas  sterling  area  has  been  due 
nrainly  to  the  increase  in  production  of  finished  cotton  textiles 
in  the  area,  particularly  in  India. 
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Table  11 

PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  CEREALS 


Millions  of  tons 


Period 

Wheat  <» 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Bread 

grain 

Coarse 

grain 

Total 

Rice 

Production  of  Europe 

(excluding  U.S.S.R.) 

1909-13 

36.0 

23.8 

14.6 

27.4 

14.9 

59.8 

56.9 

116.7 

0.7 

1925-29 

37.7 

21.3 

15.6 

26.8 

14.6 

59.0 

57.0 

116.0 

1.0 

1934-38 

44.1 

21.3 

15.5 

24.2 

18.6 

65.4 

58.3 

123.7 

1.1 

1948-50 

39.7 

17.5 

13.8 

17.2 

10.6 

57.2 

41.6 

98.8 

1.1 

1951-52 

43.5 

17.4 

16.7 

20.7 

15.8 

60.9 

53.2 

114.1 

1.5 

Trade 

Net  imports  of  Europe  (ex- 

1909-13 

14.6 

0.9 

4.9 

2.3 

6.1 

15.5 

13.3 

28.8 

1.1 

eluding  the  Danube  Basin  b) 

1925-29 

16.7 

1.1 

2.9 

1.1 

7.8 

17.8 

11.7 

29.5 

0.8 

1934-38 

10.5 

0.5 

2.0 

0.6 

8.5 

11.0 

11.1 

22.1 

1.0 

1948-50 

14.2 

0.6 

1.9 

0.8 

4.4 

14.8 

7.1 

22.0 

0.2 

1951-52 

13.0 

0.7 

2.9 

0.7 

3.7 

13.7 

7.3 

21.0 

— 

Exports  from  the  Danube 

1909-13 

3.0 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

1.6 

3.5 

2.7 

6.1 

0.1 

Basin* 

1925-29 

1.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.1 

1.4 

1.3 

2.2 

3.5 

— 

1934-38 

1.3 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6  1 

3.0 

— 

1948-50 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

— 

1951-52 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

Imports  of  Europe  (excluding 

1909-13 

88 

94 

99 

94 

90 

89 

94 

91 

30 

Danube  Basin)  as  a  percen- 

1925-29 

78 

98 

97 

92 

92 

79 

93 

84 

17 

tage  of  world  imports 

1934-38 

72 

85 

89 

81 

85 

72 

86 

78 

15 

1948-50 

62 

87 

74 

74 

84 

64 

79 

68 

9 

1951-52 

51 

93 

67 

40 

85 

52 

71 

58 

9 

Exports  from  Canada  and  the 

1909-13 

5.1 

_ 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

5.1 

1.7 

6.8 

— 

United  States  c 

1925-29 

12.8 

0.6 

1.4 

0.5 

0.6 

13.5 

2.4 

15.9 

1934-38 

6.1 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

6.2 

1.5 

7.7 

1948-50 

15.0 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

2.2 

15.3 

3.5 

18.8 

1951-52 

21.2 

0.3 

2.4 

1.1 

2.5 

21.5 

6.0 

27.5 

Exports  from  Argentina  and 

1909-13 

3.9 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

2.9 

3.9 

3.6 

7.5 

— 

Australia  c 

1925-29 

7.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

5.5 

7.1 

6.2 

13.3 

— 

1934-38 

6.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

6.5 

6.2 

7.3 

13.5 

— 

1948-50 

5.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1.5 

5.8 

2.4 

8.2 

— 

1951-52 

4.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

4.2 

1.2 

5.4 

— 

Exports  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

1909-13 

4.4 

0.7 

3.7 

1.1 

0.8 

5.0 

5.6 

10.6 

— 

1925-29 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

— 

1934-38 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

1.0 

0.4 

1.4 

— 

1948-50 

1.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

1.4 

0.8 

2.2 

— 

1951-52 

1.0 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

1.2 

1.1 

2.3 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix.  b  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  before  the  first  World 

o  Including  flour  in  grain  equivalent  (1  ton  flour  =  1.25  tons  grain).  . 

/  c  Exports  to  all  destmations. 


since  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  eastern  European 
countries  are  importing  some  of  those  products  from 
western  Europe,  although  in  relatively  small  quantities 
in  1952. 


Another  aspect  of  the  deterioration  of  East-West 
trade  is  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  trade 
in  agricultural  products  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany.  Before  the  war  this  trade  was  very  large. 
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The  figures  available^  show  that,  in  1936,  western 
Germany  imported  more  food  and  feeding-stuffs  than 
the  whole  of  Germany  (2.4  as  against  1.6  billion  marks) 
but  that  more  than  half  came  from  the  rest  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Now  western  Germany  has  to  purchase  abroad 
the  major  part  of  the  supplies  which  previously  came 
from  that  source.  This  explains  the  import  of  about 
2  million  tons  of  wheat  from  the  dollar  area,  which  is 
almost  the  amount  which  the  eastern  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  supplied  in  1936. 

The  Problem  of  Exports  from  Southern  Europe 

The  decline  in  the  exports  of  southern  Europe 
which  go  almost  wholly  to  other  European  countries— 
has  been  smaller  than  that  in  East-West  trade  and  has 
been  very  pervasive.  Exports  from  these  countries 
consist  mainly  of  products  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  sell  and  this  trend  is  likely  to 
continue;  only  Turkey,  because  of  its  cotton  and 
cereals,  appears  to  have  the  possibility  of  improving 
its  situation.  The  prospects  for  the  export  commo¬ 
dities  of  southern  Europe  are  unfavourable  because 
of  the  substitution  of  less-expensive  products,  as  for 
example  other  oils  for  olive  oil  or  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  tastes,  such  as  a  preference  for  tinned 
over  dried  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  products  for 
which  demand  is  increasing— such  as  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables— meet  competition  from  other  countries 
like  the  United  States,  which  subsidizes  some  of  its 
exports  of  fruit  and  nuts,  or  North  Africa,  which 
benefits  from  its  sheltered  position  on  the  French 

^  Imports  of  agricultural  products  into  Germany  as  a  whole 
were,  however,  relatively  low  in  1936.  The  region  now  consisting 
of  the  three  western  zones  imported  in  that  year  (including  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  of  Berlin),  when  the  population  was  25  per 
cent  below  the  present  level,  food  and  feeding-stuffs  from  the 
rest  of  Germany  amounting  to  more  than  1.3  billion  marks — 
that  is  about  1  billion  dollars  at  1952  prices.  The  following  table 
brings  together  data  on  certain  products  which  were  important 
in  the  trade  between  the  two  areas  : 

Net  Trade  in  Certain  Agricultural  Products  in  Germany  in  1936 
Thousands  of  tons 


Product 

Western 
Germany  a 

Rest  of 
Germany  b 

Whole  of 
Germany  b 

Net  imports 

Net  exports 

Net  imports 

Wheat  and  rye  .  . 

1,830 

1,690 

140 

Oats  and  barley  .  . 

560 

430 

130 

Potatoes . 

1,230 

1,130 

100 

Meat . 

240 

ISO 

90 

Butter  and  cheese  . 

70 

-50 

120 

Refined  sugar  .  . 

270 

290 

-20 

Source :  Table  3,  page  30,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  1,  No.  3. 
a  Three  western  zones  and  two-thirds  of  Berlin. 
b  1936  frontiers. 

*  See  Chapter  16  and  its  Appendix  in  the  Economic  Survey 
of  Europe  in  1953,  Geneva,  1954.  Southern  Europe  as  here 
defined  includes  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Greece 
and  Turkey. 


market.®  Finally,  important  potential  markets  in 
Europe  are  increasing  their  domestic  production  under 
protection,  or  indeed  are  sometimes  invading  the 
export  field  themselves  with  glasshouse  products,  as 
has  the  Netherlands  with  table  grapes.*  Access  to 
foreign  markets  is  more  than  usually  hampered 
for  fruit  and  vegetables  by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  — 
quotas,  duties,  straight-out  prohibitions,  “  sanitary  ” 
measures,  etc,  —  destined  to  protect  local  horticultural 
production,  which  often  employs  considerable  man¬ 
power.  Exports  from  southern  Europe  of  vegetables, 
nuts,  olive  oil  and  wine  taken  together  are  at  present 
below  the  level  of  forty  years  ago;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  fresh  fruit  and  tobacco®  have  increased 
considerably. 

The  decline  of  Europe’s  trade  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  over  the  last  forty  years  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
with  equanimity,  since,  although  it  reflects  in  part 
increased  efficiency  in  European  agriculture,  it  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  stringency  of  the  protective 
measures  adopted  by  all  Governments. 

There  is  certainly  scope  for  greater  specialization 
between  European  countries  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  possibilities  for 
such  inter-country  specialization  arising  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  climate  and  geography  are  strongly  rein¬ 
forced,  in  the  case  of  southern  and  south-eastern 
European  countries,  by  differences  in  economic 
and  social  conditions  compared  with  north¬ 
western  Europe.  At  present,  however,  there  is  little 
sign  of  any  move  towards  such  an  increase  in  intra- 
European  trade.  The  forecasts  made  by  various 
western  European  countries  for  1956-57  show  that 
every  country  plans  to  increase  its  exports  and  to 
reduce  its  imports  of  agricultural  products.  It  is 
evident  that  positive  action  on  the  international  plane 
will  be  needed  if  the  potentialities  for  trade  are  to  be 
realized.® 


®See  Table  96  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953. 
The  share  of  southern  Europe  in  the  imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  western  Germany  fell  from  97  to  52  per 
cent  for  citrus  fruit  and  from  80  to  56  per  cent  for  other  fruit 
between  1913  and  1950-52. 

*  Exports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  Netherlands  have 
increased  by  one-half  between  the  pre-war  period  and  1952. 

®  Since  the  war,  exports  of  Greek  and  Turkish  tobacco  have 
increased,  but  mainly  to  the  United  States.  Western  Germany 
has  imported  more  American  tobacco  since  the  occupation. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  succeeded  in  reducing  imports  from 
the  dollar  area  but  has  replaced  them  with  Rhodesian  and 
Indian  tobacco. 

•  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  greater  specializa¬ 
tion  and  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  might  be  actualized, 
see  European  Agriculture,  op.  cit..  Chapter  5. 
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Appendix 

SOURCES  AND  NOTES  TO  THE  ARTICLE  “EUROPE’S  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS” 


C 


3 


Western  Europe’s  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  in  1952 
(Tables  1-7,  B,  C  and  D) 


Sources :  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  FV,  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  and  national  trade  statistics  of  Finland,  Spain,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Yugoslavia. 


Definitions  of  areas : 

The  areas  of  origin  or  destination  given  in  the  O.E.E.C.  source,  quoted  above,  have  been  rearranged  as  follows  : 


O.E.E.C.  classification 

Dollar  area :  North  America,  Central  America,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  the  Philippines. 

Overseas  sterling  area :  Non-member  countries  in  sterling  area,  plus  British  overseas  territories. 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas :  Overseas  territories  of  member  countries,  less  British  overseas  territories. 

Non-dollar  Latin  America :  South  America,  less  :  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 

Western  Europe :  Metropolitan  member  countries,  plus  other  Europe. 

Eastern  Europe :  Eastern  Europe  (Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.). 

The  complete  detail  of  the  countries  included  is  given  in  the  O.E.E.C.  publication.  The  sources  used  do  not  give  an  exhaustive 
specification  by  area  and  even  less  by  individual  country  of  origin  or  destination.  Thus,  figures  given  for  imports  from  individual 
countries  in  western  Europe  are  not  complete  and  may  be  slightly  lower  than  the  corresponding  figures  given  for  the  area  “  Western 
Europe  ”.  For  the  same  reason,  figures  given  for  the  world  (which  are  actual  data)  are  bigger  than  those  obtained  by  adding  data 
for  all  areas. 

Differences  between  totals  or  sub-totals  in  the  tables  are  due  to  rounding.  In  Table  1 ,  the  f.o.b.  import  figures  used  for  the 
computation  of  balances  were  obtained  by  applying  to  c.i.f.  figures  the  following  rates  : 


Commodity 

Textile  fibres  and  selected  tropical  products 

Cereals  . 

Sugar  . 

Oilseeds,  oils  and  fats . 

Tobacco . 

Live  animals  and  meat . 

Dairy  products . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Beverages,  feeding-stuffs . 

Miscellaneous . 


Per  cent  deduction 
from  cA.f.  figures 

3 

12 

7 

8 

4 
8 
2 

16 

6 

3 


These  rates  are  average  percentages  given  by  statistical  offices  of  France,  western  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland 
in  answer  to  a  secretariat  questionnaire. 

For  all  these  tables,  the  United  Kingdom’s  imports  are  “  general  ”  and  those  of  Yugoslavia  exclude  imports  under  foreign  aid. 


Trade  of  European  Countries  in  Agricultural  Products,  1913,  1928,  1938  and  1952  (Table  A) 

Source :  National  trade  statistics,  except  for  O.E.E.C.  member  countries  in  1952  for  which  the  Statistical  Bulletin,  Foreign  Trade, 
Series  IV,  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  was  used. 

Differences  between  Table  A  aiul  Table  D : 

As  compared  with  data  given  in  Table  D,  the  figures  in  Table  A  : 

—  exclude  items  292-01/02/03/04/09  (plants  for  dyeing  and  tanning  uses,  natural  gums;  materials  for  plaiting;  plants, 
seeds  for  medicines  or  perfumery;  vegetable  saps,  juices  and  extracts  n.e.s.)  which  are  not  usually  available  from  national 
statistics. 

—  exclude,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  imports  not  retained  for  home  consumption. 

—  include  Yugoslavia’s  imports  under  foreign  aid. 
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Imports  by  Area  of  Origin  in  Miluons  of  Dollars  at  1952  c.lf.  Prices  (Tables  9, 10  and  E) 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics. 

Country  coverage :  In  principle,  the  figures  relate  to  imports  into  the  following  seven  countries  ;  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France, 
Germany  (Bizone  for  1948-49,  western  Germany  for  1950-52),  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
but  some  of  these  countries  were  omitted  for  commodities  where  their  imports  were  unimportant. 


Commodity 
Raw  wool 
Raw  cotton 
Coffee 

Tea . 

Wheat 

Rice . 

Barley 

Maize 

Oats . 

Sugar 

Oilseeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 
Raw  tobacco 

Live  animals  and  meat .  .  . 

Butter . 

Cheese . 

Eggs . 

Citrus  fruits . 

Oilcakes . 

Wine . 

Values  at  1952  prices : 


Countries  not  included 


Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland 
Italy  and  Switzerland 


France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
Italy 

France,  Italy  and  Switzerland 

Italy  and  the  Netherlands 

France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland 

France  and  the  Netherlands 

Italy 

Italy 

All  countries  except  France 


The  figures  were  first  computed  in  quantities,  with  the  following  conversion  factors  : 

Oilseeds,  oils  and  fats  (covering  in  terms  of  the  S.I.T.C.  :  221-01  to  07,  part  of  221-09, 412-01  to  12,  part  of  412-19,  41 1-01, 


part  of  411-02,  part  of  091-02)  : 


Groundnuts,  shelled  . 

unshelled 

Cottonseed . 

Copra . 

Poppyseed . 


valent  of  1 
Tons 

ton  of  oilseeds  : 

0.42 

Soya  bean  . 

0.31 

Rapeseed  .  . 

0.18 

Linseed .  .  . 

0.63 

Castorseed  . 

0.41 

Palm  kernel . 

Tons 

0.15 

0.35 

0.33 

0.43 

0.45 


Live  animals  and  meat  (in  terms  of  the  S.I.T.C.  :  001-01  to  001-03,  012-01,  012-02  and  013-02)  : 

1  head  cattle  =  0.22  tons  meat 
1  head  pigs  =  0.082  tons  meat 
1  head  sheep  =  0.0188  tons  meat 

All  the  quantities  were  then  calculated  at  1952  prices  by  using  unit  values  differentiated  by  importing  country  and  area 
of  origin. 


Imports  and  exports  of  Agricultural  Products  by  European  Countries  (Table  8) 


Sources :  1909-13  and  1925-29  :  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 
1934-38,  1948-50  and  1951-52  :  Yearbook  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  “  Trade  ”,  FAO,  Rome. 

Conversion  factors :  Oilseeds  and  live  animals,  see  above.  Raw  wool  in  terms  of  greasy  wool :  1  ton  clean  =  1.74  tons  greasy. 

Adjustments : 

Figures  for  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  in  1909-13  include  some  transit  trade.  Adjustments  were  made  for  the  commodities 
of  which  exports  are  mainly  transit  trade. 

No  adjustments  were  made  for  territorial  changes,  except  for  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1909-13. 
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f. 


Table  A.  TRADE  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


YEAR  1913 — IMPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f) 


A.  Textile  fibres 

457 

282 

37 

153 

17 

92 

_ 

30 

8 

■1 

316 

8 

Wool  and  animal  hair . 

262 

117 

138 

12 

84 

5 

25 

— 

2 

2 

■■ 

124 

2 

Cotton . 

263 

299 

111 

17 

43 

11 

64 

— 

25 

5 

158 

5 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

265 

41 

33 

8 

26 

1 

3 

— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

34 

1 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

78 

55 

43 

21 

9 

11 

1 

8 

1 

6 

12 

76 

3 

Coffee  . 

071 

5 

40 

26 

16 

4 

8 

1 

6 

1 

5 

11 

52 

2 

Cocoa  . 

072 

9 

11 

12 

5 

5 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1 

16 

Chocolate  and  preparations  .  . 

073 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Tea . 

074 

53 

1 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

Spices . 

075 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

693 

228 

387 

170 

60 

124 

10 

40 

18 

47 

29 

441 

18 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  .  . 

04 

403 

123 

121 

44 

94 

8 

26 

13 

31 

16 

212 

11 

Sugar  and  preparations  .... 

06 

137 

7 

11 

— 

8 

1 

2 

— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Oil-seeds . 

22 

73 

75 

45 

32 

— 

7 

6 

1 

8 

99 

2 

Animal  fats  and  oils . 

411 

13 

5 

5 

6 

1 

6 

— 

3 

1 

22 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .... 

412/413 

29 

9 

18 

7 

4 

8 

— 

— 

— 

4 

12 

1 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  . 

12 

38 

9 

6 

4 

3 

8 

— 

5 

1 

2 

36 

4 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

683 

154 

79 

60 

22 

3 

36 

441 

11 

Live  animals . 

00  +  921 

4 

15 

2 

12 

4 

2 

3 

69 

1 

Meat  and  preparations  .... 

01 

266 

7 

Sb 

9 

4 

1 

22 

1 

Dairy  products,  eggs,  honey  .  . 

02 

195 

22 

4 

mSt 

8 

4 

2 

93 

1 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

05 

109 

30 

22 

mSm 

11 

4 

3 

2 

3 

89 

4 

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  .  .  . 

08 

23 

11 

23 

6 

1 

22 

8 

73 

1 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations 

09 

51 

6 

14 

■s 

1 

2 

2 

50 

_ 

Beverages . 

11 

27 

59 

5 

12 

12 

2 

1 

3 

20 

_ 

Seeds  for  sowing,  plants  and  bulbs 

292=051 

/06/07/ 

8 

4 

4 

* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

25 

3 

Total  agricultural  imports  . 

1  911 

719 

546 

420 

146 

249 

14 

95 

31 

93 

77 

1  274 

Total  Imports  . 

3  209 

1  436 

1  572 

889 

369 

693 

34 

249 

83 

208C 

114 

Agricultural  imports  as  %  of  total  imports  . 

60 

50 

35 

47 

40 

36 

41 

38 

37 

45 

34 

50 

35 

YEAR  1913 — EXPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  f.o.b.) 


A.  Textile  fibres 

49 

88 

32 

120 

3 

16 

5 

_ 

_ 

64 

3 

Wool  and  animal  hair . 

262 

39 

63 

11 

72 

2 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

35 

1 

Cotton . 

263 

8 

8 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

265 

2 

5 

13 

28 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

8 

2 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

5 

2 

32 

5 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

Coffee . 

071 

— 

— 

16 

3 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cocoa  . 

072 

— 

— 

15 

2 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Chocolate  and  preparations  .  . 

073 

5 

2 

1 

— 

11 

— 

— 

_ 

2 

Tea . 

074 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^Bi^^B 

Spices . 

075 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

71 

268 

63 

3 

31 

4 

8 

1 

8 

3 

196 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  ,  . 

04 

19 

196 

26 

1 

20 

— 

2 

_ 

4 

3 

112 

Sugar  and  preparations  .... 

06 

15 

31 

1 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

2 

63 

^Bn^^B 

Oil-seeds . 

22 

— 

24 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

Animal  fats  and  oils . 

411 

7 

3 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .... 

412/413 

14 

9 

— 

8 

1 

6 

1 

2 

_ 

17 

^B^^B 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  . 

12 

16 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

2 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

79 

159 

150 

37 

29 

125 

13 

17 

140 

21 

86 

19 

Live  animals . 

00+921 

11 

16 

7 

8 

2 

7 

_ 

3 

18 

5 

6 

Meat  and  preparations  .... 

01 

7 

8 

186 

4 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

49 

3 

1 

Dairy  products,  eggs,  honey  .  . 

02 

1 

19 

28 

3 

23 

25 

_ 

_ 

69 

12 

5 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

05 

1 

31 

33 

11 

1 

61 

9 

38 

2 

_ 

14 

3 

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  .  .  . 

08 

11 

12 

15 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

11 

1 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations 

09 

13 

■fl 

33 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

20 

Beverages . 

11 

32 

5 

1 

1 

18 

HeI 

29 

11 

1 

— 

19 

2 

Seeds  for  sowing,  plants  and  bulbs 

292-05  \ 
/06/07  / 

3 

H 

11 

3 

— 

5 

H 

— 

- 

1 

— 

15 

1 

Total  agricultural  exports . 

204 

286 

482 

225 

46 

172 

17 

87 

18 

148 

24 

348 

50 

Total  Exports  . 

2  557 

1  244 

1  237 

697 

265 

477 

23 

206 

33 

171C 

219 

94 

Agricultural  exports  as  %  of  total  exports  .  . 

8 

23 

39 

32 

17 

36 

74 

42 

55 

87 

11 

14 

53 

Sources :  For  1913,  1928  and  1938,  national  trade  statistics.  For  further 
details,  see  Appendix. 

Note.  —  Figures  refer  to  special  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  1913 
figures  for  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  for  which  transit  trade  is  included. 
Total  trade  figures  exclude  gold. 


o  Excluding  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
b  Excluding  tinned  meat, 
c  Including  unworked  gold  and  gold  coins. 
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Table  A  (continued).  TRADE  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


YEAR  1928— IMPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f) 


A.  Textile  fibres 

596 

414 

41 

112 

31 

185 

2 

46 

9 

6 

25 

391 

7 

31 

4 

120 

59 

Wool  and  animal  hair  .  .  . 

262 

187 

211 

8 

63 

12 

67 

1 

4 

1 

2 

9 

178 

2 

13 

1 

50 

21 

Cotton . 

263 

372 

165 

25 

28 

18 

116 

1 

41 

7 

3 

13 

192 

4 

16 

3 

63 

37 

Other  vegetable  fibres  .  .  . 

265 

37 

38 

8 

21 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

21 

1 

2 

— 

7 

1 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

174 

89 

47 

21 

11 

26 

2 

18 

1 

14 

22 

no 

3 

8 

4 

11 

10 

Coffee . 

071 

12 

70 

23 

16 

6 

21 

2 

11 

1 

12 

20 

74 

2 

4 

4 

7 

4 

Cocoa . 

072 

19 

14 

16 

4 

4 

3 

— 

5 

— 

1 

1 

23 

1 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Chocolate  &  preparations  .  . 

073 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tea . 

074 

136 

1 

7 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Spices . 

075 

— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

7 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

921 

280 

261 

142 

95 

261 

47 

88 

31 

104 

61 

639 

10 

59 

11 

71 

48 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  . 

04 

467 

117 

130 

103 

70 

205 

38 

36 

22 

61 

34 

347 

3 

46 

6 

56 

32 

Sugar  and  preparations  .  . 

06 

199 

31 

17 

5 

11 

8 

6 

1 

5 

3 

8 

9 

— 

8 

2 

— 

— 

Oil-seeds . 

22 

104 

101 

61 

16 

4 

28 

1 

10 

2 

27 

5 

177 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Animal  fats  and  oils  .... 

411 

28 

4 

18 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

2 

— 

3 

3 

25 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 

412/13 

42 

13 

18 

9 

5 

11 

2 

— 

1 

5 

7 

16 

1 

5 

1 

3 

7 

Tobacco  &  manufactures  .  . 

12 

81 

14 

17 

6 

4 

5 

— 

39 

1 

5 

4 

65 

4 

8 

1 

6 

4 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

1495 

231 

74 

58 

76 

69 

13 

52 

3 

75 

51 

596 

9 

83 

4 

57 

20 

Live  animals . 

00-F921 

93 

11 

2 

2 

4 

21 

7 

4 

— 

1 

1 

35 

— 

38 

— 

21 

— 

Meat  and  preparations  .  . 

01 

518 

20 

4 

11 

8 

14 

— 

3 

— 

2 

2 

44 

— 

10 

— 

11 

2 

Dairy  products,  eggs,  honey 

02 

432 

15 

6 

8 

13 

11 

2 

21 

— 

1 

1 

209 

1 

8 

— 

3 

1 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

05 

268 

68 

27 

12 

21 

14 

4 

20 

2 

13 

25 

165 

5 

14 

2 

12 

5 

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  . 

08 

43 

6 

24 

11 

9 

— 

— 

1 

— 

49 

13 

54 

2 

3 

— 

6 

2 

Misc.  food  preparations  .  . 

09 

70 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

50 

— 

4 

1 

2 

6 

Beverages  . 

11 

54 

104 

5 

10 

14 

1 

— 

1 

— 

5 

5 

21 

— 

4 

— 

3 

2 

Seeds  for  sowing,  plants,  bulbs 

292-051 
/06/07  / 

17 

4 

4 

2 

6 

3 

— 

1 

— 

4 

3 

18 

1 

2 

1 

9 

2 

Total  agricultural  imports . 

3186 

1014 

423 

333 

213 

541 

64 

204 

44 

199 

159 

1  736 

29 

191 

23 

259 

137 

Total  imports . 

5  233 

2  103 

1  080 

891 

529 

1  152 

162 

580 

120 

441a 

458 

3  353 

211 

460 

138 

568 

377 

Agricultural  imports  as%  of  total  imports 

61 

48 

39 

37 

40 

47 

40 

35 

37 

45 

35 

52 

14 

42 

17 

47 

36 

YEAR  1928— EXPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  fo.b.) 


A.  Textile  fibres 

78 

112 

10 

71 

4 

24 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

95 

4 

4 

1 

8 

4 

Wool  and  animal  hair  .  .  . 

262 

69 

90 

2 

46 

3 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

50 

3 

3 

Hi 

— 

5 

2 

Cotton . 

263 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

44 

— 

1 

El 

— 

2 

— 

Other  vegetable  fibres  .  .  . 

265 

2 

12 

6 

23 

— 

18 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

1 

1 

2 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

7 

2 

25 

1 

7 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Coffee . 

071 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cocoa . 

072 

1 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chocolate  &  preparations  .  . 

073 

5 

B 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tea . 

074 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spices . 

075 

1 

■ 

^9 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

132 

59 

24 

3 

29 

44 

53 

2 

18 

9 

no 

Kl 

4 

5 

9 

75 

22 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  . 

04 

32 

11 

6 

1 

19 

— 

9 

— 

5 

6 

70 

43 

1 

6 

8 

25 

7 

Sugar  and  preparations  .  . 

06 

25 

37 

9 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

5 

— 

— 

50 

13 

Oil-seeds . 

22 

— 

1 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Animal  fats  and  oils  .... 

411 

6 

3 

6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils .  .  . 

412/13 

23 

16 

44 

5 

— 

3 

2 

44 

2 

11 

2 

28 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Tobacco  &  manufactures  .  . 

12 

46 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

123 

205 

iJ 

162 

26 

177 

19 

327 

30 

75 

45 

8 

188 

42 

26 

75 

Live  animals . 

00-4-921 

11 

15 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

23 

1 

4 

17 

3 

94 

16 

2 

26 

Meat  and  preparations  .  . 

01 

HE 

HE 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

131 

12 

2 

HI 

— 

27 

4 

2 

8 

Dairy  products,  eggs,  honey 

02 

3 

28 

116 

28 

31 

— 

— 

— 

158 

16 

1 

h| 

2 

41 

9 

2 

24 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

05 

5 

48 

68 

3 

98 

19 

106 

3 

— 

10 

HI 

3 

1 

■iil 

13 

9 

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  . 

08 

16 

18 

7 

1 

8 

— 

1 

1 

Hi 

27 

— 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Misc.  food  preparations  .  . 

09 

16 

4 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

HI 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Beverages  . 

11 

57 

74 

9 

16 

7 

70 

15 

H 

13 

3 

— 

23 

1 

3 

— 

Seeds  for  sowing,  plants,  bulbs 

292-051 
/06/07  / 

5 

8 

25 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

B 

8 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Total  agricultural  exports . 

B 

388 

423 

150 

49 

215 

m 

242 

21 

345 

39 

285 

m 

16 

mm 

52 

no 

102 

Total  exports . 

3  521 

2  043 

799 

860 

411 

765 

79 

B 

46 

413 

421 

2  876 

144 

315 

222 

113 

628 

281 

Agricultural  exports  as  %  of  total  exports 

m 

19 

53 

17 

12 

28 

89 

1  59 

46 

84 

9 

mm 

69 

5 

91 

46 

18 

36 

o  Including  unworked  gold  and  gold  coins. 
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Table  A  (continued).  TRADE  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 


YEAR  1938 — IMPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f.) 


Commodity  group 

SITC 

Code 

A.  Textile  fibres 

325 

167 

26 

89 

17 

69 

3 

33 

9 

7 

19 

224 

10 

27 

9 

71 

41  i 

Wool  and  animal  hair  .  .  . 

262 

148 

84 

8 

49 

7 

23 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

107 

2 

11 

3 

29 

19 

Cotton . 

263 

139 

66 

13 

27 

9 

45 

1 

■till 

6 

3 

MEM 

88 

7 

14 

6 

36 

Other  vegetable  fibres  .  .  . 

265 

38 

17 

5 

13 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

29 

1 

2 

— 

6 

22  i 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

154 

37 

26 

12 

6 

9 

1 

10 

1 

7 

14 

81 

2 

3 

1 

7 

4  ! 

Coflfee . 

071 

5 

30 

9 

8 

3 

8 

1 

6 

1 

5 

11 

59 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Cocoa  . 

072 

19 

5 

msM 

■1 

2 

1 

— 

4 

— 

1 

2 

15 

1 

1 

— 

3 

1 

Chocolate  &  preparations  .  . 

073 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Tea . 

074 

128 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Spices . 

075 

1 

1 

1 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

740 

198 

145 

116 

60 

52 

27 

15 

15 

51 

36 

338 

5 

50 

3 

37 

18 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  . 

04 

359 

87 

74 

83 

41 

19 

23 

1 

7 

24 

10 

164 

2 

35 

2 

15 

3 

Sugar  and  preparations  .  . 

06 

151 

22 

5 

6 

6 

2 

4 

— 

4 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Oil-seeds . 

22 

72 

69 

40 

14 

4 

11 

— 

4 

3 

16 

11 

77 

1 

3 

6 

4 

Animal  fats  and  oils  .... 

411 

27 

1 

7 

3 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

4 

1 

16 

— 

— 

4 

1 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 

412/13 

21 

11 

6 

5 

4 

14 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

18 

— 

6 

3 

1  i 

Tobacco  &  manufactures  .  . 

12 

no 

8 

13 

5 

4 

4 

— 

8 

1 

6 

5 

62 

2 

6 

9 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

1  250 

204 

36 

67 

47 

27 

7 

24 

2 

37 

410 

4 

38 

3 

12  \ 

Live  animals . 

00-1-921 

58 

6 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

— 

— 

mm 

45 

— 

17 

— 

Meat  and  preparations  .  . 

01 

446 

7 

5 

5 

5 

6 

— 

2 

— 

1 

2 

37 

— 

1 

— 

-  I 

Dairy  products,  eggs,  honey 

02 

389 

9 

1 

9 

6 

5 

1 

11 

— 

— 

1 

101 

— 

■a 

— 

—  i 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

05 

216 

69 

17 

26 

21 

9 

2 

1 

7 

18 

156 

3 

B 

2 

8  j 

Fceding-stuffs  for  animals  . 

08 

56 

5 

7 

16 

2 

— 

— 

1 

26 

10 

14 

1 

B 

— 

1 

Misc.  food  preparations  .  . 

09 

23 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

^^9 

— 

— 

— 

29 

— 

1 

B 

1 

Beverages  . 

11 

43 

103 

3 

7 

8 

1 

— 

— 

2 

5 

14 

— 

1 

— 

B 

1 

Seeds  for  sowing,  plants,  bulbs 

292-051 
/06/07  / 

19 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

4 

14 

— 

1 

— 

8 

Total  agricultural  imports . 

2  469 

mM 

233 

284 

wm 

157 

38 

82 

27 

mUm 

B 

if!B1 

21 

118 

16 

155 

75 

Total  imports . 

4  196 

1  315 

778 

769 

368 

593 

132 

286 

354 

523 

2  188 

122 

273 

114 

384 

247 

Agricultural  imports  as  %  of  total  imports 

59 

46 

1 

37 

35 

26 

29 

29 

26 

29 

21 

48 

17 

43 

14 

mm 

30 

- - -  I 

YEAR  1938— EXPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  fo.b.)  \ 


A.  Textile  fibres 

47 

53 

8 

72 

3 

16 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

Wool  and  animal  hair  .  .  . 

262 

40 

45 

1 

41 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

4 

5 

— 

3 

— 

Cotton . 

263 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Other  vegetable  fibres  .  .  . 

265 

5 

5 

6 

22 

— 

14 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

6 

— 

3 

B.  Selected  tropical  products 

J 

1 

13 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coffee . 

071 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cocoa  . 

072 

1 

— 

9 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chocolate  &  preparations  .  . 

073 

4 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tea . 

074 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spices . 

075 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C.  Cereals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

72 

45 

55 

24 

2 

43 

52 

20 

4 

15 

6 

6 

34 

— 

1 

21 

39 

19 

Cereals  and  preparations  .  . 

04 

13 

10 

21 

11 

1 

24 

— 

2 

— 

5 

3 

2 

32 

— 

1 

17 

30 

15 

Sugar  and  preparations  .  . 

06 

21 

18 

3 

6 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

3 

Oil-seeds . 

22 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Animal  fats  and  oils  .... 

411 

4 

1 

7 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 

412/13 

10 

13 

17 

4 

— 

10 

6 

18 

4 

8 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tobacco  &  manufactures  .  . 

12 

24 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

46 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

D.  Other  agricultural  products 

98 

89 

175 

24 

17 

144 

24 

89 

14 

240 

27 

19 

58 

9 

104 

38 

15 

65 

Live  animals . 

00 -f  921 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1 

1 

20 

3 

58 

14 

— 

11 

Meat  and  preparations  .  . 

01 

7 

4 

20 

1 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

92 

6 

1 

14 

— 

15 

6 

1 

29 

Dairy  products,  eggs,  honey 

02 

6 

8 

87 

3 

12 

14 

— 

— 

— 

119 

15 

— 

5 

5 

18 

4 

1 

14 

Fruit  and  vegetables  .... 

05 

4 

22 

34 

11 

2 

104 

21 

73 

3 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  . 

08 

3 

3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

1 

Misc.  food  preparations  .  . 

09 

10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

— 

■ - 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

5 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Beverages . 

11 

62 

44 

4 

— 

— 

18 

3 

14 

10 

1 

— 

7 

3 

— 

11 

— 

1 

— 

Seeds  for  sowing,  plants,  bulbs 

292-051 
/06/07  / 

3 

4 

23 

4 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 

1 

3 

2 

Total  agricultural  exports . 

222 

188 

251 

121 

23 

203 

76 

115 

18 

255 

33 

26 

94 

14 

no 

65 

58 

87 

Total  exports . 

2  302 

875 

572 

729 

301 

552 

91 

191 

50 

334 

463 

2  III 

155 

229 

117 

117 

418 

225 

Agricultural  exports  as  %  of  total  exports 

10 

21 

44 

17 

8 

37 

84 

60 

36 

76 

7 

1 

61 

6 

94 

56 

14 

39 

a  Year  1935. 


b  Year  1937. 
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Table  A  (concluded).  TRADE  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
YEAR  1952— IMPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  c.i.f) 


Commodity  group 


stile  fibres 

and  animal  hair  .  .  . 

262 

1 . 

263 

355 

vegetable  fibres  .  .  . 

265 

69 

ected  tropical  products 

371 

071 

36 

072 

81 

late  &  preparations .  . 

073 

37 

074 

211 

075 

6 

eals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 

1631 

s  and  preparations  .  . 

04 

733 

and  preparations  .  . 

06 

298 

:ds . 

,1  fats  and  oils  .... 
.ble  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 
CO  &  manufactures  .  . 

ter  agricultural  products 

nimals . 

and  preparations  .  . 
products,  eggs,  honey 
and  vegetables  .... 
.g-stuffs  for  animals  . 
ood  preparations  .  . 
ges . 


or  sowing,  plants,  bulbs 


agricultural  imports  . 


00+921 

01 

02 

05 

08 

09 

11 

292-051 
/06/07  / 


'.Itural  imports  as%  of  total  imports  I  50|  39|  25|  3l|  3l|  35|  26  |  31  |  26  |  21  }  20|  48|  32  |  37  |  32  |  50  |  56 

YEAR  1952— EXPORTS  (Millions  of  dollars,  fo.b.) 


Commodity  group 


xiile  fibres 
and  animal  hair 


vegetable  fibres  .  .  . 
ected  tropical  products 


>late  &  preparations . 


■eals,  sugar,  oils,  tobacco 
is  and  preparations  .  . 
and  preparations  .  . 

eds . 

al  fats  and  oils  .... 
able  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 
:co  &  manufactures  .  . 
her  agricultural  products 

animals . 

and  preparations  .  . 

'  products,  eggs,  honey 
and  vegetables .... 
ng-stuffs  for  animals  . 
food  preparations  .  . 
ages . 

■  for  sowing,  plants,  bulbs 


_agricultural  exports . 

L  FXPORTS . 


:ultural  exports  as  %of  total  exports 


Sources :  Foreign  Trade  Statistical  Bulletins,  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  Series  IV, 
and  national  trade  statistics  for  Czechoslovakia  (1948),  Hungary  (1948), 
Poland  (1947),  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia.  For  further  details  see 
Appendix. 


Note.  —  Figures  refer  to  special  trade.  Total  trade  excludes  gold. 
a  Year  1948. 

b  Including  imports  under  foreign  aid. 
e  Year  1947. 
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Table 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TRADE  IN  SELECTED  TROPICAL 


Area  of  origin 

1 

United 
King¬ 
dom  o 

Ireland 

Iceland 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

Greece 

Spain 

Imports  in  millions 

Selected  Tropical 

Western  Europe . 

39.7 

4.1 

0.3 

0.8 

2.8 

8.7 

3.4 

1.1 

0.6 

0.1 

Eastern  Europe  and  U.S.S.R.  .  .  . 

1.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dollar  area . 

2.3 

0.1 

— 

3.5 

3.9 

24.5 

11.9 

17.3 

5.7 

0.1 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

325.7 

10.9 

— 

9.4 

14.6 

3.3 

5.8 

15.1 

0.5 

— 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  . 

10.3 

0.1 

— 

149.3 

23.5 

9.3 

2.6 

4.0 

— 

— 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

14.0 

0.4 

1.0 

62.3 

15.4 

25.9 

10.4 

35.5 

— 

— 

Other  overseas  countries . 

7.8 

0.7 

— 

3.4 

8.5 

1.8 

1.4 

8.8 

0.1 

10.1 

1 

Total  World  . 

401.3 

16.3 

1.3 

228.7 

68.7 

73.6 

35.5 

81.9 

6.9 

10.3 

i 

Textile 

Western  Europe . 

2.8 

0.1 

43.9 

31.1 

48.6 

12.9 

43.0 

10.5 

1.7 

Eastern  Europe  and  U.S.S.R.  .  .  . 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.9 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

Dollar  area . 

117.6 

1.1 

0.1 

100.9 

43.6 

61.0 

20.4 

151.3 

— 

56.9 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

541.5 

4.3 

— 

205.2 

11.4 

63.1 

8.7 

130.9 

9.1 

9.5 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  c  .  .  . 

8.1 

— 

— 

47.1 

1.1 

16.5 

1.0 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

69.4 

0.1 

— 

37.5 

7.6 

17.3 

9.2 

5.4 

— 

2.0 

Other  overseas  countries . 

123.6 

0.1 

- 

77.8 

4.6 

4.5 

11.8 

52.2 

0.6 

20.0 

Total  World  . 

931.5 

8.4 

513.9 

99.5 

212.0 

64.4 

383.1 

20.2 

90.5 

Area  of  destination 

Exports  in  millions 

Selected  Tropical 

Western  Europe . 

14.0 

19.0 

2.8 

32.5 

3.2 

6.6 

0.2 

0.3 

Other  areas . 

23.9 

- 

- 

8.0 

8.9 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

- 

2.2 

Total  World  « . 

37.9 

19.0 

- 

41.5 

3.8 

7.3 

- 

2.5 

Textile 

Western  Europe . 

89.3 

0.1 

20.8 

88.6 

17.8 

D 

0.1 

Other  areas . 

59.1 

0.6 

5.3 

14.7 

■a 

■1 

0.2 

Total  World  < . 

148.6 

9.7 

0.7 

108.6 

26.5 

103.5 

7.0 

22.0 

5.8 

0.3 

Sources :  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  and  national  trade  statistics. 

Note.  —  The  table  includes  the  following  commodities  :  selected  tropical  products:  Coffee  (SITC  group  071),  cocoa  (072),  chocolate  and  chocolate 
preparations  (073),  tea  (074)  and  spices  (07S);  and  textile  fibres  :  wool  and  hair  (262),  cotton  (263)  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  excluding  jute  (265). 
a  General  imports  and  domestic  exports. 


B 

PRODUCTS  AND  TEXTILE  HBRES  IN  1952 
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Portugal 

Turkey 

Yugo¬ 
slavia  ^ 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 

Western 

Germany 

Austria 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

Area  of  origin 

1 

of  dollars,  c.i.f. 

Products 

0.6 

0.2 

8.4 

2.0 

0.6 

0.9 

11.7 

6.0 

92.1 

Western  Europe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

2.6 

Eastern  Europe  and  U.S.S.R. 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

5.4 

0.8 

0.2 

23.5 

3.7 

103.8 

Dollar  area 

3.6 

0.1 

0.6 

8.9 

4.1 

0.4 

51.6 

0.5 

455.4 

Overseas  sterling  area 

6.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.5 

3.6 

— 

11.5 

0.2 

222.4 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  « 

— 

7.8 

1.0 

20.8 

50.5 

19.3 

21.7 

40.0 

1.9 

327.9 

Non-dollar  Latin  America 

0.1 

1.3 

1.4 

5.8 

1.3 

52.6 

Other  overseas  countries 

6.9 

12.2 

69.6 

29.8 

14.4 

1  261.0 

Total  World  d 

Fibres 

2.8 

5.9 

0.3 

18.2 

54.2 

89.4 

23.2 

473.2 

Western  Europe 

— 

— 

— 

5.2 

0.1 

— 

10.9 

Eastern  Europe  and  U.S.S.R. 

— 

0.2 

7.5 

13.7 

121.4 

8.7 

741.4 

Dollar  area 

9.7 

0.2 

1.3 

11.6 

1.6 

7.1 

92.2 

0.5 

1  112.5 

Overseas  sterling  area 

19.9 

0.1 

0.7 

— 

— 

18.6 

0.1 

113.8 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  c 

1.5 

— 

7.1 

— 

1.7 

28.8 

2.7 

190.6 

Non-dollar  Latin  America 

1.5 

- 

1.7 

- 

1.2 

37.4 

0.7 

340.1 

Other  overseas  countries 

36.0 

15.8 

mm 

B 

58.0 

12.3 

85.2 

35.9 

2  985.2 

Total  World  d 

of  dollars,  f.o.b. 

Area  of  destination 

Products 

r 

— 

0.1 

_ 

2.0 

1.9 

— 

0.1 

1.4 

0.5 

84.6 

Western  Europe 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

46.8 

Other  areas 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

2.2 

2.6 

0.1 

0.1 

1.5 

0.6 

131.9 

Total  World* 

FffiRES 

0.3 

61.2 

1 

3.5 

1.1 

2.5 

0.7 

0.2 

9.0 

0.8 

411.4 

Western  Europe 

0.7 

13.6 

0.7 

0.1 

1.4 

- 

4.3 

3.1 

- 

123.5 

Other  areas 

1.0 

74.8 

4.2 

1.2 

4.0 

0.7 

4.5 

12.1 

0.8 

536.0 

Total  World* 

6  Encluding  imports  under  foreign  aid  (selected  tropical  products:  SI  million;  textile  fibres  :  $30  million).  c  Excluding  affiliated  overseas  areas  of 

Spain  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Including  imports  from  unspecified  origins.  e  Including  exports  to  unspecified  destinations. 


Table  C. 


WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TRADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS, 


_  Reporting  country 

Origin  — — 

y 

United 
King¬ 
dom  o 

Ireland 

Iceland 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem¬ 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

Greece 

Spain  ' 

United  Kingdom . 

8.7 

4.6 

7.6 

12.1 

0.1 

Ireland . 

190.6 

3.4 

2.9 

1.8 

0.2 

2.7 

Iceland . 

1.4 

0.2 

— 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

France . 

60.1 

0.8 

4.5 

21.4 

20.0 

7.5 

0.3 

1.7 

Netherlands . 

160.1 

8.3 

0.4 

33.4 

111.5 

13.2 

15.7 

2.9 

1.8 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

23.4 

0.5 

0.1 

11.3 

10.8 

3.3 

2.3 

0.1 

■ai 

Switzerland . 

3.7 

— 

— 

7.9 

0.4 

2.9 

16.9 

— 

■HI 

Italy . 

44.1 

0.8 

0.1 

21.5 

9.7 

41.0 

2.0 

—  1 

Greece . 

9.8 

2.1 

— 

7.9 

0.6 

1.7 

2.7 

0.3 

Spain . 

81.8 

4.6 

0.5 

36.6 

9.8 

10.4 

2.4 

— 

Portugal . 

7.4 

0.9 

— 

2.5 

1.3 

4.4 

0.7 

1.3 

— 

mM 

Turkey  . 

14.3 

0.7 

— 

19.7 

3.5 

3.7 

10.1 

4.0 

Yugoslavia . 

22.4 

— 

— 

9.4 

1.5 

2.2 

13.2 

1.1 

mM 

Denmark . 

308.2 

0.8 

0.1 

mSEk 

5.1 

11.0 

22.0 

0.3 

Sweden . 

9.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

3.7 

0.2 

0.1 

Hal 

Norway . 

8.3 

0.1 

5.1 

1.8 

2.3 

1.5 

1.7 

0.4 

0.2  1 

Finland . 

2.1 

— 

1.1 

1.8 

0.1 

1.1 

0.1 

—  i 

Western  Germany . 

21.8 

0.4 

■a 

6.2 

4.7 

4.8 

0.3 

0.3 

Austria . 

0.8 

0.1 

B 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

— 

— 

Total  western  Europe  . 

■g 

B9 

O 

194.5 

64.3 

192.0 

131.6 

106.1 

12.6 

10.4  1 

Eastern  Europe . 

1 

0.3 

mm 

10.8 

8.8 

8.4 

16.5 

20.0 

_ 

_  1 

U.S.S.R . 

— 

B 

— 

15.2 

0.2 

0.7 

21.6 

— 

—  1 

Total  Europe . 

1  117.2 

31.8 

2.8 

88.3 

200.6 

148.8 

147.7 

12.6 

Dollar  area . 

687.6 

58.4 

4.8 

112.1 

182.3 

92.5 

115.3 

48.2 

14.7 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

1  396.5 

14.8 

— 

18.3 

27.7 

11.4 

32.5 

0.8 

1.0 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  d  .  .  . 

70.1 

1.5 

— 

636.3 

7.2 

2.9 

11.6 

0.7 

1.5 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

137.6 

1.8 

— 

63.8 

17.0 

13.8 

19.8 

1.0 

MEM 

Other  overseas  countries . 

92.6 

1.2 

— 

20.5 

65.3 

12.3 

20.1 

1.1 

B 

Total  overseas  countries . 

2  384.4 

77.7 

4.8 

851.0 

299.5 

265.6 

124.5 

199.3 

51.8 

49.4 

Total  World  ' . 

3  505.3 

110.0 

7.6 

1  056.4 

389.1 

466.4 

273.3 

347.5 

64.4 

59.9  1 

Destination 

y 

Exports  in  millions 

Western  Europe . 

94.0 

196.5 

B 

179.4 

536.1 

49.0 

223.8 

1  66.9 

139.6  ' 

Eastern  Europe . 

0.2 

1.5 

7.7 

1.4 

0.3 

4.7 

— 

U.S.S.R . 

— 

B 

0.1 

1.6 

— 

— 

5.5 

— 

Total  Europe . 

94.2 

5.1 

181.0 

545.4 

102.4 

49.3 

B 

67.2 

139.6 

Dollar  area . 

87.7 

1.7 

29.7 

63.0 

5.7 

13.8 

31.0 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

— 

10.8 

48.8 

2.7 

■ul 

1.2 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  .  . 

7.8 

0.1 

— 

250.4 

27.0 

1.0 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

5.8 

— 

— 

4.9 

9.2 

2.7 

Other  overseas  countries . 

39.2 

0.2 

0.1 

6.0 

44.0 

3.7 

3.8 

41.1 

Total  overseas  countries . 

320.9 

9.8 

1.8 

301.8 

192.0 

23.1 

13.1 

1  84.4 

18.8 

B 

Total  World/ . 

415.2 

206.3 

7.0 

485.9 

747.8 

127.3 

62.4 

322.2 

86.2 

216.6 

Sources ;  Statistical  Bulletins :  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV,  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  and  national  trade  statistics. 

Note.  —  The  table  includes  the  following  commodities  :  Meat  and  living  animals  for  food  (SITC  divisions  00  and  01),  dairy  products  (02),  cereals 
and  cereal  preparations  ((HI,  fruits  and  vegetables  (05),  sugar  and  preparations  (06),  feeding-stufTs  for  animals  (08),  miscellaneous  food  preparations  (09), 
beverages  (I  I),  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures  (12),  oil-seeds  (22),  crude  vegetable  materials,  inedible,  n.e.s.  (group  292),  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  (section  4),  live  animals,  not  for  food  (92). 

a  General  imports  and  domestic  exports. 


EXCLUDING  TEXTILE  FIBRES  AND  SELECTED  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS,  IN  1952 


Portugal 

Turkey 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Finland 

Western 

Germany 

Austria 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

Reporting  country 

__  ^  Origin 

y 

of  dollars,  c.i.f. 

— 

— 

1.0 

21.4 

18.1 

13.8 

110.3 

United  Kingdom 

2.0 

0.6 

— 

208.5 

Ireland 

- 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

1.7 

— 

5.9 

Iceland 

0.4 

11.3 

2.0 

4.7 

42.2 

5.3 

189.5 

France 

1.9 

0.1 

18.7 

14.0 

2.5 

2.5 

166.8 

13.7 

571.7 

Netherlands 

9.4 

1.2 

0.4 

1.9 

43.4 

6.4 

115.5 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

0.1 

0.9 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

3.1 

37.2 

Switzerland 

1.4 

3.0 

14.2 

2.0 

2.0 

84.6 

6.4 

239.7 

Italy 

0.4 

0.6 

2.7 

0.6 

3.6 

17.3 

3.9 

57.4 

Greece 

— 

4.2 

11.8 

5.0 

3.4 

33.6 

1.0 

211.7 

Spain 

— 

1.3 

1.7 

1.5 

0.2 

4.2 

0.3 

27.7 

Portugal 

24.2 

4.2 

6.9 

0.5 

50.3 

5.6 

154.6 

Turkey 

0.9 

1.2 

— 

31.2 

17.4 

103.0 

Yugoslavia 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

12.4 

■SI 

96.1 

2.0 

498.0 

Denmark 

— 

— 

0.1 

4.0 

25.2 

1.8 

54.5 

Sweden 

— 

0.1 

— 

5.0 

9.2 

1.8 

24.5 

1.5 

63.5 

Norway 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.0 

0.6 

— 

11.6 

Finland 

0.1 

0.4 

12.2 

3.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

71.1 

Western  Germany 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

B9I 

— 

1.4 

4.2 

Austria 

r  4.8 

2.1 

47.6 

91.9 

88.2 

34.9 

34.7 

645.6 

82.3 

2  748.1 

Total  western  Europe  « 

— 

— 

o 

1.4 

5.9 

6.1 

36.0 

28.6 

199.4 

Eastern  Europe 

— 

— 

14.4 

9.4 

65.2 

2.9 

— 

241.9  I 

U.S.S.R. 

4.8 

2.1 

47.6 

104.3 

113.5 

50.2 

684.5 

110.9 

3  189.4 

Total  Europe 

17.5 

mm 

29.7 

14.0 

35.9 

51.5 

13.7 

364.3 

61.3 

Dollar  area 

1.9 

18.4 

4.2 

4.0 

72.8 

1.2 

Overseas  sterling  area 

1  23.6 

— 

— 

4.2 

6.1 

2.6 

— 

69.8 

1.1 

854.2 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas 

1.5 

— 

— 

12.2 

31.3 

2.8 

9.0 

84.4 

14.0 

446.5 

Non-dollar  Latin  America 

1  0.1 

0.1 

8.4 

11.2 

5.9 

0.4 

70.6 

2.5 

342.9 

Other  overseas  countries 

'  43.4 

m 

30.8 

102.9 

67.0 

27.1 

80.1 

5  362.4 

Total  overseas  countries 

1  48.3 

2.9 

78.6 

216.5 

117.2 

145.5 

8  571.3 

Total  World  « 

of  dollars,  f.o.b. 

Destination 

y 

28.2 

147.7 

94.7 

505.5 

52.6 

46.3 

15.0 

63.8 

3.4 

2  548.2 

Western  Europe 

— 

6.9 

— 

12.0 

6.6 

4.2 

1.2 

1.1 

0.4 

48.9 

Eastern  Europe 

— 

— 

— 

7.3 

0.9 

4.9 

3.3 

— 

B 

23.6 

U.S.S.R. 

28.2 

154.6 

94.7 

1 

1  524.8 

60.1 

55.4 

19.5 

64.9 

■ 

2  620.7 

Total  Europe 

3.0 

35.9 

2.8 

30.7 

6.8 

6.1 

0.2 

12.4 

0.1 

384.7 

Dollar  area 

0.5 

15.5 

— 

10.7 

0.2 

0.6 

3.8 

— 

289.9 

Overseas  sterling  area 

13.2 

0.2 

— 

8.7 

1.5 

0.6 

1.4 

0.1 

327.8 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas 

5.1 

0.2 

— 

8.8 

0.2 

0.3 

46.0 

Non-dollar  Latin  America 

3.8 

16.5 

4.8 

7.3 

0.8 

1.0 

0.1 

207.1 

Other  overseas  countries 

I  25.6 

68.3 

■1 

66.2 

9.5 

8.6 

0.2 

1  26.5 

1  255.5 

Total  overseas  countries 

1 

■9 

223.2 

102.3 

591.1 

69.7 

64.0 

21.1 

1  91.8 

3  898.5 

Total  World  / 

*  Excluding  imports  under  foreign  aid,  which  are  given  only  by  financing  country  ($6  million). 
c  Including  imports  from  western  Europe  which  cannot  be  identified  by  individual  country  of  origin. 

d  Excluding  affiliated  overseas  areas  of  Spain  (included  in  **  Other  overseas  countries  ”),  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  (included  in  “  Overseas  sterling 
area  ”). 

'  Including  imports  from  unspecified  origins. 

/  Including  exports  to  unspecified  destinations. 
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Table  D.  -  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TRADE  IN 


Reporting  country 

Origin 

Y 

United 

King¬ 

dom" 

Ireland 

Iceland 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem¬ 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

Greece 

Spain 

Imports  in  millions 

United  Kingdom . 

12.7 

0.8 

8.9 

17.8 

16.2 

14.4 

16.1 

9.2 

0.9 

Ireland . 

217.0 

0.1 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

1.8 

1.0 

0.2 

2.7 

Iceland . 

1.4 

0.2 

— 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

France . 

78.5 

0.8 

— 

9.2 

50.0 

25.5 

19.0 

1.5 

1.9 

Netherlands . 

m2 

11.1 

0.5 

34.1 

128.5 

16.4 

16.7 

3.1 

2.4 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

50.6 

0.5 

0.1 

26.2 

26.6 

5.4 

9.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Switzerland . 

4.2 

— 

— 

8.3 

0.7 

3.3 

17.4 

— 

0.1 

Italy . 

47.9 

0.8 

0.1 

23.8 

6.8 

10.4 

42.3 

2.0 

— 

Greece . 

12.4 

2.1 

— 

10.6 

2.3 

0.6 

1.7 

4.9 

0.3 

Spain . 

81.8 

4.6 

0.5 

36.8 

6.7 

9.8 

10.4 

2.4 

— 

Portugal . 

7.5 

0.9 

— 

2.5 

1.6 

4.4 

0.7 

1.7 

— 

— 

Turkey  . 

18.6 

0.7 

— 

37.5 

3.2 

3.5 

16.6 

4.0 

0.6 

Yugoslavia . 

23.1 

— 

— 

10.1 

2.5 

1.5 

13.2 

1.1 

— 

Denmark . 

310.6 

0.8 

0.1 

17.4 

6.4 

5.1 

11.0 

22.0 

0.3 

2.2 

Sweden . 

11.0 

0.2 

0.1 

2.9 

0.2 

0.2 

3.7 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

Norway . 

8.4 

0.1 

— 

5.1 

1.8 

2.3 

1.5 

1.7 

0.4 

0.2 

Finland . 

2.1 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.8 

0.1 

1.1 

0.1 

— 

Western  Germany . 

23.4 

0.4 

— 

5.8 

7.4 

5.9 

4.9 

0.3 

0.3 

Austria . 

0.8 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

Total  western  Europe  « . 

1  079.1 

38.4 

o 

239.2 

98.2 

249.3 

147.9 

150.2 

23.7 

12.2 

Eastern  Europe . 

46.8 

0.3 

0.5 

11.2 

8.7 

16.6 

o 

— 

U.S.S.R . 

— 

1.0 

m 

1.0 

21.6 

— 

Total  Europe . 

1  229.7 

38.7 

251.4 

122.3 

258.9 

165.5 

191.8 

23.7 

12.2 

Dollar  area . 

807.5 

59.6 

216.5 

229.8 

290.8 

124.8 

283.9 

53.9 

71.7 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

2  263.7 

30.0 

Hjjg 

232.9 

53.7 

77.8 

17.5 

178.5 

10.4 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas d.  .  . 

88.5 

1.6 

832.7 

31.8 

40.8 

6.5 

15.8 

0.7 

1.9 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

221.0 

1.0 

163.6 

40.0 

64.1 

33.4 

1.0 

17.6 

Other  overseas  countries . 

224.0 

— 

101.7 

78.4 

19.3 

25.5 

81.1 

1.8 

46.7 

Total  overseas  countries . 

m 

5.9 

1  547.4 

433.7 

492.8 

207.7 

67.8 

148.4 

Total  World  « . 

4  838.1 

134.7 

9.1 

1  799.0 

557.3 

752.0 

373.2 

812.5 

91.5 

160.7 

Destination 

Y 

Western  Europe . 

223.8 

4.8 

mm 

61.7 

241.8 

72.6 

Eastern  Europe . 

■ig 

— 

mmm 

5.8 

0.3 

— 

U.S.S.R . 

■■ 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

5.5 

— 

— 

Total  Europe . 

201.5 

223.8 

5.2 

280.8 

602.6 

200.1 

62.0 

253.1 

72.9 

140.0 

Dollar  area . 

127.9 

8.2 

2.3 

37.2 

67.9 

41.1 

33.0 

Overseas  sterling  area . 

207.1 

2.7 

— 

11.0 

50.6 

11.2 

mm 

1.2 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  ^ . 

8.3 

0.1 

— 

257.0 

27.6 

3.4 

0.4 

1.1 

Non-dollar  Latin  America . 

6.9 

— 

— 

5.5 

10.6 

5.1 

0.3 

2.7 

Other  overseas  countries . 

49.7 

0.2 

0.1 

45.6 

27.5 

3.8 

41.4 

Total  overseas  countries . 

399.9 

11.2 

m 

202.3 

1  32.4 

14.7 

88.3 

18.8 

79.4 

Total  World/  . 

601.7 

235.0 

n 

605.3 

815.8 

234.6 

76.7 

345.2 

92.0 

219.4 

Sources :  Statistical  Bulletins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV;  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  and  national  trade  statistics. 
Note.  —  For  the  complete  definition  of  “  agricultural  products  ”  see  page  22. 
a  General  imports  and  domestic  exports. 

b  Excluding  imports  under  foreign  aid,  which  are  given  only  by  financing  country  (S36  million). 
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vLL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  1952 


Portugal 

Turkey 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Denmark 

Sweden  | 

Norway 

Finland  | 

Western 

Germany 

Austria 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

Reporting  country 

Origin 

y 

0/  dollars,  c.i.f 

2.5 

3.4 

1.1 

39.5 

8.5 

10.1 

24.5 

37.5 

255.6 

United  Kingdom 

0.3 

— 

— 

2.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.7 

236.5 

Ireland 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.8 

0.2 

1.7 

5.9 

Iceland 

0.8 

12.8 

5.8 

3.5 

14.7 

52.0 

284.1 

France 

1.9 

2.1 

4.2 

19.2 

16.1 

2.7 

10.8 

177.8 

641.7 

Netherlands 

0.6 

13.3 

3.7 

0.4 

3.0 

61.2 

7.8 

210.7 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

0.1 

- 

■n 

2.0 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

6.0 

2.8 

46.2 

Switzerland 

0.1 

1.4 

3.3 

14.2 

2.8 

91.8 

8.5 

263.2 

Italy 

0.5 

0.6 

2.7 

0.6 

Warn 

17.4 

3.9 

65.1 

Greece 

— 

— 

— 

4.2 

11.8 

5.0 

KB 

33.7 

1.0 

212.1 

Spain 

— 

— 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

0.2 

4.2 

1.1 

29.6 

Portugal 

— 

24.5 

4.2 

7.1 

0.5 

80.9 

6.1 

215.3 

Turkey 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.2 

— 

31.9 

17.8 

105.9 

Yugoslavia 

0.1 

0.7 

12.6 

8.7 

96.2 

2.1 

502.3 

Denmark 

— 

- 

0.1 

4.6 

2.0 

6.1 

25.6 

1.8 

58.9 

Sweden 

— 

— 

5.0 

9.4 

1.8 

24.5 

1.5 

63.8 

Norway 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

— 

11.6 

Finland 

12.2 

3.9 

2.0 

0.5 

■a 

1.4 

80.7 

Western  Germany 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

— 

B 

1.4 

4.5 

Austria 

7.7 

8.6 

48.1 

118.5 

100.7 

40.9 

89.8 

746.7 

111.5 

3  313.4 

Total  western  Europe  c 

— 

■■ 

■■ 

1.4 

10.9 

5.9 

9.8 

36.3 

29.4 

Eastern  Europe 

— 

mBSm 

14.6 

9.4 

66.7 

2.9 

— 

248.1 

U.S.S.R. 

7.7 

8.6 

48.1 

1^ 

126.2 

56.2 

166.3 

785.9 

140.9 

3  768.2 

Total  Europe 

23.2 

0.2 

29.9 

22.4 

67.4 

27.6 

509.2 

2  954.5 

Dollar  area 

5.6 

13.5 

0.4 

3.8 

38.9 

11.5 

216.6 

Overseas  sterling  area 

49.9 

0.2 

— 

4.2 

8.3 

— 

99.9 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas  ^ 

7.8 

1.0 

33.3 

88.9 

22.1 

32.4 

153.2 

Non-dollar  Latin  America 

1.7 

0.2 

3.3 

8.5 

14.2 

7.3 

1.6 

113.8 

735.6 

Other  overseas  countries 

83.4 

21.9 

34.6 

72.2 

217.7 

103.0 

73.1 

1  092.7 

100.4 

9  022.9 

Total  overseas  countries 

91.2 

203.1 

344.1 

159.3 

257.9 

1  878.6 

241.3 

12  817.5 

Total  World  « 

of  dollars,  f.o.b. 

Destination 

y 

28.5 

98.2 

57.0 

15.3 

74.2 

4.7 

Western  Europe 

— 

7.7 

4.2 

2.7 

1.3 

79.7 

Eastern  Europe 

— 

■la 

0.9 

4.9 

5.5 

— 

— 

25.8 

U.S.S.R. 

28.5 

227.2 

98.2 

528.0 

65.6 

56.1 

23.5 

75.5 

5.1 

3  149.7 

Total  Europe 

3.7 

36.9 

30.8 

7.8 

6.1 

0.2 

15.3 

0.2 

455.8 

Dollar  area 

1  0.5 

16.4 

10.8 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

3.8 

— 

Overseas  sterling  area 

1  13.3 

0.2 

8.7 

1.5 

0.6 

— 

1.4 

0.1 

336.5 

Other  affiliated  overseas  areas 

5.1 

0.2 

8.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

3.3 

— 

52.0 

Non-dollar  Latin  America 

3.8 

17.3 

4.8 

7.3 

0.8 

5.7 

0.1 

228.4 

Other  overseas  countries 

1 

26.4 

71.0 

B 

66.4 

10.5 

■ 

29.5 

0.4 

1  392.8 

Total  overseas  countries 

1 

55.5 

298.6 

594.5 

76.3 

64.8 

25.7 

105.4 

4  566.4 

Total  World/ 

c  Including  imports  from  western  Europe  which  cannot  be  identified  by  individual  country  of  origin. 

d  Excluding  affiliated  overseas  areas  of  Spain  (included  in  “  Other  overseas  countries  ”)  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  (included  in  “  Overseas  sterling 
area  ”). 

e  Including  imports  from  unspecified  origins. 

/  Including  exports  to  unspecified  destinations. 


Table  E.  -  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM''  AND  FRANCE  BY  COMMODITY  AND  AREA  OF  ORIGIN 

Millions  of  dollars  at  1952  c.i.f.  prices — Annual  averages 
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Oilseeds,  oils  and  fats  1928  64  71  95  15  68  49  2  366  3  27  121  103  26  24  2  312  Oilseeds,  oils 

(see  Appendix)  1938  28  15  217  2  53  42  . .  381  11  39  70  200  1  1  1  349  and  fats 

1948-50  6  89  262  2  25  1  1  400  25  6  6  140  3  7  ..  191 

1951  46  110  231  8  48  5  ..  478  20  33  19  166  23  19  1  282 
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52,  Table  21  :  1941  cow  numbers  :  on  collective  farms, /or  “  5.5  ”  read  “  5.7  on 
State  farms, /or  “  1.3  ”  read  “1.1  ”. 

53,  left-hand  column,  line  21  :  for  “collective  farms”  read  “livestock  farms”; 
line  22  :  add,  after  “  1955  ”,  “  i.e.,  8  per  cent  of  the  number  of  such  farms  existing 
in  1940  ”;  lines  23-25  :  delete  sentence  beginning  “  As  this  . . 

54,  right-hand  column,  line  12  :  for  “  approximately  tripled  ”  read  “  increased  2.5 
times  ”.  Delete  footnote  4. 

56,  Table  23  :  Potatoes  :  Compulsory  delivery  prices  ; 

Column  1  :  for  “  0.05  ”  read  “  0.06  ”;  column  1  ‘.for  ^^6"  read  “  8  ”.  Delete 
footnote 

62,  right-hand  column  :  footnote  3,  line  1  :  for  “  200  ”  read  “  100  ”. 

67,  right-hand  column,  line  19  :  for  “  billion  ”  read  “  million  ”. 

68,  right-hand  column,  footnote  4,  line  1  :  delete  “  per  cent  ”. 

116,  left-hand  column,  line  40  ;  for  “  food-deposit  ”  read  “  food-deficit  ”. 

128,  right-hand  column,  line  11,  and  page  129,  left-hand  column,  line  9  :  for  “  Table  6  ” 
read  “  Table  59  ”. 

131,  left-hand  column,  footnote  2,  line  3  :  for  “  A.  Cajumi  ”  read  “  B.  Caizzi  ”. 

145,  right-hand  column,  line  5  :  for  “  $635  million  ”  read  “  $35  million  ”. 

160,  footnote  2,  right-hand  column,  line  5  :  for  “  Apulia  ”  read  “  Lucania  ”. 

171,  left-hand  column,  line  17  :  for  “  Chapter  10  ”,  read  “  Chapter  15  ”. 

267,  Table  XU :  Temporary  grass  1940 : /or  “  12  700  ”,  read  “  16  700 

273,  Table  XLVI  :  under  “  Engineering  ”  delete  fifth  line. 

275,  Table  XLVIII  ;  Cigarettes,  for  “  millions  ”  read  “  billions  ”. 

290,  line  28  :  Chemicals  :  for  “  including  ”  read  “  excluding  ”, 

297,  line  18  :  delete  sentence  beginning  “  The  1953/54  price  . . .”. 
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SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  Bulletin  : 

. .  =  not  available  or  not  pertinent 

—  =  nil  or  negligible 

•  —  estimate  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic 

Commission  for  Europe 

•  —  revised  figure 

In  referring  to  combinations  of  years,  the  use  of  an  oblique  stroke — e.g., 
1951/52 — signifies  a  12-month  period  (say  from  1  July  1951  to  30  June  1952). 
The  use  of  a  hyphen — e.g.,  1950-52 — signifies  an  average  of  the  full  period  of 
calendar  years  covered  (including  the  end  years  indicated). 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is 
the  metric  ton.  The  definition  of  “  billion  ”  used  throughout  is  one  thousand 
millions.  Minor  discrepancies  in  totals  and  percentages  are  due  to  rounding. 

‘  For  notes  on  the  sources  and  methods  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics,  see  pages  92-96. 
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Table  1 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Country 

Percentage 
share  of  total 
in  1952  o 

1950  =  100 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953* 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second  Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter  quarter^ 

Austria . 

2.2 

84 

114 

115 

117 

116 

115 

114 

106 

116 

119 

127 

Belgium . 

3.7 

98 

115 

112 

112 

112 

105 

115 

108 

113 

109 

114 

Luxembourg . 

0.3 

95 

123 

123 

112 

122 

118 

122 

117 

121 

106 

104 

Denmark . 

1.7 

89 

102 

98 

100 

101 

91 

102 

101 

102 

94 

105 

Finland . 

0.8 

93 

116 

no 

112 

109 

97 

116 

108 

109 

108 

125 

France  ^ . 

13.8 

94 

109 

108 

no 

n4- 

101- 

113* 

111* 

113* 

95* 

114 

Saar . 

0.4 

91 

122 

128 

125 

130 

126 

127 

124 

129 

124* 

125 

Western  Germany  .... 

21.8 

79 

119 

128 

139 

125 

126 

141 

129 

137 

138 

152 

West  Berlin . 

0.8 

145* 

160* 

192 

156' 

158* 

177- 

177* 

185* 

193* 

214 

Greece  d . 

0.7 

79 

114 

114 

131 

113 

no 

115 

no 

122 

133 

152 

Ireland . 

0.6 

88 

103 

97 

107 

97 

93 

103 

100* 

108* 

108 

115 

Italy . 

8.2 

87 

113 

116 

127 

116 

112 

122 

119 

124 

125 

138 

Netherlands . 

3.3 

91 

104 

106 

117 

103 

103 

114 

113 

117 

115 

125 

Norway . 

1.2 

89 

107 

108 

113 

106- 

97- 

113- 

118* 

no* 

104* 

119 

Sweden  . 

4.3 

95 

105- 

103 

105 

108 

90 

no* 

106 

109 

90* 

115 

Turkey  d . 

1.0 

99 

104 

118 

115 

119 

127 

United  Kingdom  .... 

33.3 

93 

105 

101 

106 

102* 

91 

105 

107 

108 

100* 

113 

Yugoslavia . 

1.9 

99- 

97* 

96- 

108 

97* 

96- 

106* 

93* 

105* 

109* 

126 

Total  of  countries  listed  . 

100.0 

90 

110 

no 

116 

111- 

103' 

116* 

113* 

117* 

no* 

124 

Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note.  —  (i)  The  index  numbers  relate  to  mining  and  quarrying,  manu¬ 
facturing.  and  gas,  water  and  electricity  production  but  not  building,  i.e.. 
Divisions  1 ,  2-3,  and  S  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of 
all  Economic  Activities. 

(ii)  The  index  numbers  are  corrected  for  the  number  of  working-days  for 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France,  Saar,  Western  Germany,  West 
Berlin,  the  Netherlands  (except  metal-mining  and  meial-making,  metal¬ 
using  and  chemicals),  Norway  and  Sweden;  in  other  words,  the 
influence  of  public  holidays  is  eliminated  but  not  that  of  other  absence 
from  work.  The  index  numbers  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  a 
standard  week,  uncorrected  for  holidays,  but  an  adjustment  is  made  for  the 
changing  position  of  Easter.  The  other  index  numbers  [Finland,  Greece, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands  (for  metal-mining  and  metal-making,  metal-using 
and  chemicals),  Spain  (for  sectors),  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia]  are  for  calendar 
months  or  quarters  with  no  adjustments.  For  Austria,  the  index  numbers 
always  refer  to  a  thirty-day  month,  thereby  correcting  for  the  varying  number 


of  days  in  the  month.  Annual  index  numbers  are  not  always  the  averages  of  the 

quarterly  index  numbers  owing  to  the  difference  in  length  of  the  quarters. 

o  The  percentages  are  obtained  by  applying  the  volume  index  numbers  for 
1952  (1938  =  loot  to  1938  weights,  which  are  proportional  to  estimated  net 
output  in  that  year.  The  figures  thus  calculated  t^e  no  account  of  shifts  in 
relative  prices  since  1938. 

b  Provisional. 

e  The  component  for  the  metal-using  industries  incorporated  in  the  index  for 
total  production  has  been  adjusted  as  in  Table  V.  Further,  the  annual 
figures  include,  and  the  quarterly  figures  exclude,  manufactures  of  food  and 
beverages,  of  wood,  and  of  clothing.  For  1953,  however,  the  coverage  of 
the  annual  figure  is  not  yet  complete. 

d  For  Greece,  annual  index  numbers  include,  in  addition  to  industries  included 
in  the  quarterly  index  numbers,  lignite  mining  and,  for  Turkey,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  and  wine. 
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Table  U 

GROSS  OUTPUT  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


1950  = 

100 

Corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 

year  = 

100  o 

1952 

1953 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Bulgaria  : 

Total . 

82 

119* 

140' 

157 

122 

119 

117 

115 

108 

115 

Heavy  industry  .  . 

83 

123 

154 

189 

107 

110 

122 

Light  industry  .  .  . 

81 

118 

130 

135 

112* 

119* 

126* 

Employment .... 

94 

105 

111 

116 

104 

106 

107 

102 

102 

Czechoslovakia  : 

Total . 

87 

115 

136 

152 

119 

118c 

121 

no 

111 

111 

Heavy  industry  .  . 

87 

123 

157 

163 

128 

127c 

114 

115<< 

1164 

Light  industry  .  .  . 

87 

109 

120 

135 

113* 

lll*c 

104 

104* 

103* 

Employment  .  .  . 

93 

105 

106* 

109 

103 

101 

102 

102 

Eastern  Germany 

Total . 

79 

122 

141 

159 

119 

113 

118 

no 

114 

Heavy  industry  .  . 

80 

120* 

140' 

161 

Light  industry  .  .  . 

78 

125 

142 

156 

Employment  .  .  . 

92 

108 

113 

121 

104 

106 

105 

103 

Hungary  : 

Total . 

74 

130 

161 

179 

131 

124 

124 

108 

113 

112 

Heavy  industry  .  . 

73 

138 

185 

229 

130 

130 

131 

122 

Light  industry  .  .  . 

74 

122 

137- 

131 

117* 

111* 

111* 

Employment  .  .  . 

88 

114 

129* 

138 

111 

111 

112 

no 

107 

Poland  : 

Total . 

79 

124 

149 

175 

119 

120 

121 

115 

n6c 

118/ 

Investment  goods 

79 

125 

153 

186 

Consumer  goods  .  . 

80 

118 

132 

159 

Employment  .  .  . 

86 

109- 

116* 

123 

106 

104 

106 

106 

105  c 

105/ 

Rumania  : 

Total . 

73 

129 

158* 

181 

120 

121 

125 

123 

119 

114 

Heavy  industry  .  . 

130 

Light  industry  .  .  . 

128 

Employment  .  .  . 

84 

117 

128 

108 

106 

112 

112 

Soviet  Union  : 

Total . 

82 

116* 

129- 

145 

116 

111 

111 

HOC 

Investment  goods 

80 

116- 

130* 

146 

Consumer  goods  .  . 

87 

116 

128* 

143 

Employment  .  .  . 

91' 

105* 

109* 

115 

105 

105 

105 

105  c 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note.  —  The  definition  of  industry  is  the  same  as  in  Table  I.  Heavy 
industry  includes  Division  1,  major  groups  31  to  39  and  Division  5  of  the 
International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities, 
o  Owing  to  revisions  which  are  not  always  published,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  derive  the  quarterly  index  numbers  for  the  last  quarter  from  those 
for  the  year  and  remaining  quarters. 


b  Excluding  the  food-manufacturing  industries. 

e  First  six  months  as  a  percentage  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year. 

d  Production  of  investment  goods. 
e  Production  of  consumer  goods. 

.  First  nine  months  as  a  percentage  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 
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Table  in 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 


Country 

1950  =  100 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

Austria* . 

87 

116 

123 

133 

124 

126 

124 

121 

130 

138 

143 

Belgium . 

100 

114 

122 

124 

122 

115 

124 

124 

126 

121 

125 

Luxembourg . 

91 

114 

117 

123 

115 

114 

119 

120 

122 

123 

127 

Denmark . 

93 

114 

123 

123 

104 

105 

143 

145 

100 

106 

142 

Finland  c . 

87 

no 

112 

128 

105 

104 

127 

127 

120 

123 

142 

France . 

94 

Ill 

117 

117 

114 

109 

124 

124 

115 

102 

124 

Saar . 

96 

109 

no 

109 

108 

109 

no 

114 

no 

104 

no 

Western  Germany  .... 

87 

115 

124 

132 

119 

121 

134 

132 

127 

129 

140 

Italy . 

81 

122 

139- 

158 

138* 

141' 

148* 

147' 

152* 

157* 

175 

Norway  d . 

90 

101 

107 

111 

103 

94- 

114 

117 

104 

100 

123 

Spain  . 

86 

116 

119 

119 

114 

120 

117 

127 

120 

Turkey  * . 

97 

no 

118 

111 

111 

139 

United  Kingdom  c  ...  . 

96' 

106’ 

109* 

111 

106- 

98* 

n5' 

120* 

109- 

98* 

118 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  coal,  petroleum, 
coal  and  petroleum  products,  electricity,  natural  and  manufactured  gas, 
steam— i.e.,  major  groups  11,  13,  32  and  51  of  the  International  Standard 
Iruiustrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See  also  the  general  note  (ii) 
to  Table  I. 


a  Provisional. 

b  Excluding  manufactured  gas. 
c  Including  water  services. 

d  Excluding  the  manufacture  of  petroleum  products. 


Table  IV 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  METAL  MINING  AND  METAL  MAKING 


Country 

1950  =  100 

1949 

i 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

87 

120 

135 

150 

144 

144 

126 

124 

151 

165 

158 

Belgium . 

102 

129 

124 

113 

124 

111 

127 

119 

117 

104 

114 

Luxembourg . 

93 

128 

130 

115 

128 

123 

130 

123 

125 

106 

104 

Finland . 

111 

136 

142 

130 

137 

130 

151 

123 

131 

122 

143 

France . 

101 

115 

122 

111 

129 

108 

124 

115 

117  . 

95 

117 

Western  Germany  .... 

78 

121 

134 

129 

133 

133 

141 

134 

129 

123 

131 

West  Berlin . 

152 

192 

210 

193 

184 

224 

205 

194 

204 

lil 

Italy . 

82 

128 

142 

141 

144 

144 

144 

125 

137 

146* 

157 

Netherlands  . 

90 

no 

in 

140 

108 

114 

120 

136 

140 

142 

144 

Norway . 

89 

108 

n8- 

127 

115* 

no- 

127- 

128' 

131- 

n9- 

132 

Spain . 

90 

113 

122 

125 

121 

132 

124 

132 

125 

Sweden  . 

100 

119 

122' 

123 

127' 

n2' 

130* 

125- 

136' 

103' 

131 

Turkey  * . 

86 

95 

136 

151 

165 

134 

United  Kingdom  .... 

95 

106* 

109 

107 

111- 

101 

111- 

111* 

107* 

97- 

115 

Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  metalliferous  ores, 
primary  metal,  rolled  products,  castings,  forgings  and  other  basic  forms  of 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals— i.e.,  major  groups  12  and  34  of  the  Inter- 
national  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See  also 
the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 


a  Provisional. 

b  The  index  numbers  cover  metal  mining  only  and  exclude  metal  making  for 
which  no  data  are  available. 


r 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1952 

.953  1 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth  1 

quarter  a 

Austria . 

81 

118 

125 

110 

128 

123 

123 

111 

105 

104 

118  j 

Belgium . 

105 

118 

115 

109 

118 

109 

119 

108 

109 

108 

111  1 

Luxembourg . 

110 

97 

98 

96 

97 

94 

98 

99 

95 

93 

98  j 

Denmark  * . 

89 

108 

104 

103 

109 

93 

102 

102 

105 

94 

111 

Finland  c . 

110 

125 

123 

110 

124 

110 

125 

115 

no 

98 

119 

France  << . 

94 

111 

115 

114 

118* 

111- 

117* 

115* 

112* 

92* 

103 

of  which  :  transport  equipment  .  . 

90 

109 

116 

123 

118 

107 

117 

120 

134 

106 

133 

Western  Germany . 

73 

133 

150 

154 

152 

146 

158 

146 

157 

152 

164 

of  which  ;  transport  equipment  .  . 

128 

158 

172 

165 

164 

164 

156 

178 

176 

179 

West  Berlin . 

158* 

171' 

194 

169* 

168' 

183* 

177* 

189* 

194* 

216 

Greece  * . 

76 

120 

121 

144 

120 

116 

124 

115 

135 

154 

169 

Hungary  « . 

70 

151 

205 

137 

134 

122 

133 

Ireland . 

89 

97 

88 

93 

100 

80 

82 

79 

95 

94 

103 

Italy . 

88 

108 

116 

131 

118 

111 

124 

128 

132 

125* 

139 

of  which  :  transport  equipment  .  . 

84 

99 

109 

138 

113 

105 

120 

127 

138 

132 

156 

Netherlands . 

92* 

103* 

109* 

122 

109- 

111* 

109* 

no* 

122* 

131* 

126 

Norway . 

91 

110 

113' 

113 

113- 

97* 

120* 

122* 

113* 

100* 

119 

Sweden  . 

95 

105 

104 

97 

112 

87 

105 

105 

102 

78* 

103 

United  Kingdom . 

92 

107 

107 

110 

112* 

96 

no 

112 

112 

103* 

117 

of  which  :  transport  equipment  .  . 

92 

102 

102 

114 

109 

92 

107 

112 

117 

107 

121 

Sources  and  methods ;  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  the  manufacture  of  metal  products, 
machinery  and  transport  equipment— i.e.,  major  groups  3S  to  38  inclusive  of 
the  International  Staruiard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  subgroup  transport  equipment  include  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  manufacture  of  and  repairs  to  railway  rolling-stock, 
motor  vehicles,  bicycles  and  aircraft  but  not  shipbuilding— i.e.,  groups  382 
to  389  inclusive  of  the  above  standard  classification.  See  also  the  general 
note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 


o  Provisional. 

b  Including  metal-making— i.e.,  major  group  34. 

c  Including  the  manufacture  of  precision  instruments— i.e.,  major  group  39. 
d  The  annual  figures  are  based  on  estimates  of  the  volume  of  final  goods.  The 
quarterly  series  is  incomplete  and  is  partly  based  on  indirect  indicators 
of  output,  and  its  movements  may  not  reflect  accurately  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Tlie  two  series  have  been  linked  by  adjusting  the  average  of  the 
quarterly  figures  for  1952  to  the  annual  figure  for  that  year. 
e  Quarterly  index  numbers  are  based  upon  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year. 


Table  VI 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTION 


Austria . 

Belgium . 

Luxembourg . 

Denmark  * . 

Finland . 

France . 

Western  Germany  .  .  . 

West  Berlin . 

Ireland . 

Italy . 

Netherlands  « . 

Norway . 

Spain . 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 
Yugoslavia . 


1950  =  100 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953  0 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

81 

103 

94 

103 

96 

96 

94 

93 

101 

107 

111 

104 

119 

116 

113 

127 

112 

101 

103 

120 

106 

123 

105 

133 

128 

124 

129 

122 

129 

129 

134 

117 

114 

86 

102 

92 

95 

97 

89* 

94 

95 

98 

91 

97 

80 

116 

101 

119 

102 

96 

103 

108 

125 

116 

128 

93 

113 

107 

114 

no 

93 

no 

109 

116 

104* 

127 

77 

120 

123 

145 

121 

121 

133 

136 

145 

146 

156 

141* 

145* 

190 

148* 

135* 

160* 

174 

186* 

183 

218 

92 

102 

97 

113 

95 

84 

104 

120 

115 

101 

118 

86 

130 

119 

140 

120 

115 

121 

121 

135 

148* 

155 

54 

114 

117 

119 

118 

114 

122 

120 

120 

75 

119* 

115* 

115 

102* 

100 

103* 

144* 

99 

107* 

111 

88 

114 

159 

148 

136 

204 

202 

179 

154 

88* 

106* 

100* 

100* 

91* 

106* 

115* 

117* 

no 

100 

102 

115 

111 

93 

104 

103 

122 

115 

123 

Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”. 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  basic  industrial 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats,  and  other  chemical 
preparations  such  as  soaps,  perfumes,  medicinal  preparations,  etc.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  fibres  and  yarns  has  been  excluded  wherever  possible.  The 
definition  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  major  group  31  of  the 


International  Staruiard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Ecorurmic  Activities.  See 
also  the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 

a  Provisional. 

b  Including  petroleum  and  rubber  manufactures, 
c  Including  synthetic  fibres  and  yarns. 
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Table  VH 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  TEXTILE  PRODUCTION 


Country 

1  1950  =  100 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

81 

117 

100 

107 

94 

81 

104 

105 

100 

103 

117 

Belgium . 

85 

102 

85 

94 

77 

77 

101 

88 

92 

92 

106 

Luxembourg . 

85 

87 

75 

89 

74 

67 

85 

87 

88 

84 

97 

Denmark . 

82 

90 

83 

88 

80 

72 

94 

93 

92 

79 

88 

Finland  b . 

86 

108 

107 

114 

109 

93 

120 

116 

119 

95 

129 

France . 

93 

106 

94 

98 

98 

74 

98 

95 

102 

84 

no 

Western  Germany  .  . 

76 

111 

104 

121 

87 

99 

126 

113 

116 

122 

133 

Greece . 

74 

116 

109 

119 

105 

102 

114 

103 

108 

119 

145 

Hungary  c . 

86 

120 

130' 

no 

107 

99 

Ireland . 

85 

101 

89 

120 

76 

77 

no 

117 

115 

116 

131 

Italy . 

94 

112 

96 

104 

92 

88 

103 

101 

104 

99 

112 

Netherlands  d  , 

90 

99 

90 

107 

80 

88 

102 

105 

103 

105' 

114 

Norway . 

87 

106 

89* 

93 

85- 

75- 

99- 

102* 

89* 

78* 

103 

Spain . 

94 

96 

118 

115 

115 

129 

131 

124 

119 

Sweden . 

98 

lOl* 

87- 

97 

89 

72 

94 

96 

99 

83 

106 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

92 

101 

81 

97 

74 

71 

91 

98 

98 

90 

103 

Yugoslavia* . 

85 

76 

75 

76 

69 

82 

70 

72 

66 

88 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  the  manufacture  of  textiles  including 
the  making  of  synthetic  fibres  and  yarns,  excluding  clothing— i.e.,  major  group 
23  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic 
Activities.  See  also  the  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 
u  Provisional. 


Table  VIII 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  FOOD,  BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCO  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950  =  100 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

85 

106 

111 

114 

107 

no* 

125 

102' 

no 

109‘ 

135 

Belgium . 

97 

103 

107 

109 

no 

108 

104 

104 

no 

112 

109 

Luxembourg . 

98 

114 

no 

111 

118 

120 

99 

105 

126 

117 

99 

Denmark . 

93 

99 

97 

99 

104 

98 

94 

93- 

107* 

98* 

98 

Finland . 

86 

no 

112 

123 

112 

102 

122 

108 

119 

127 

136 

France . 

85 

99 

89 

Saar . 

87 

105 

113 

128 

121 

122 

111 

117 

136 

130 

127 

Western  Germany  .  . 

88 

106 

113 

131 

no 

no 

142 

104 

123 

128 

171 

West  Berlin . 

109 

112 

143 

113 

104 

126 

133 

139 

134 

166 

Greece . 

80 

no 

108 

119 

117 

no 

102 

104 

119 

131 

132 

Ireland . 

88 

101 

108 

113 

118 

103 

99 

124 

128 

Italy . 

83 

103 

107 

no 

105 

99 

116 

107 

103 

104' 

124 

Netherlands . 

95 

101 

101 

104 

101 

101 

114 

90 

104 

108- 

118 

Norway . 

98 

103 

104 

106 

112 

104 

100 

97 

118- 

111* 

97 

Sweden . 

101 

100 

98* 

100 

102* 

89- 

109* 

99* 

100' 

90* 

114 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

97 

98 

101 

107 

109 

98 

102 

99 

116 

104 

no 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”.  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities.  See 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  the  production  of  food  manufacturing,  general  note  (ii)  to  Table  I. 

beverage  and  tobacco  industries— i.e.,  major  groups  20,  21  and  22  of  the  o  Provisional. 


b  Including  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  For  Finland,  this  branch  represents 
about  one-third  of  the  total  coverage  of  the  index. 
c  Quarterly  index  numbers  are  based  upon  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the 
previous  year. 

d  Excluding  synthetic  fibres  and  yams. 
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Table  IX 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Country 

1950  = 

100 

1951 

1952 

1953« 

1951 

Dec. 

1952 

1953 

Average 

March  June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March  June 

Sept. 

Dec.® 

Austria . 

0.8 

105 

103 

101 

106 

104 

103 

103 

100 

100 

101 

103 

102 

Belgium . 

1.1 

104 

102 

99 

103 

102 

101 

102 

101 

101* 

98 

99* 

97 

Denmark  be . 

0.5 

99 

94 

97 

95 

98 

98 

100 

94 

99 

102 

105 

96 

Finland  . 

0.4 

103 

98 

94 

101 

100 

98 

96 

94 

93 

94 

94 

93 

France  . 

4.4 

102 

101 

102 

102 

101 

101 

100 

99 

99 

100 

Saar . 

0.2 

105 

108 

109 

107 

107 

107 

109 

109 

109 

109 

109 

109 

Western  Germany  .  . 

7.4 

108 

112 

116 

110 

110 

113 

115 

114 

113 

117 

119 

118 

West  Berlin . 

0.3 

112* 

117 

122 

114 

118 

114 

122 

117 

121 

120 

127 

121 

Ireland  . 

0.1 

101 

96 

103 

101 

97 

94 

95 

97 

102 

103 

106 

107 

Italy  « . 

3.0 

101 

101 

101 

99 

99 

100 

104 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 

Netherlands . 

1.1 

103 

100 

103 

100 

100 

99 

101 

100 

102 

103 

104 

104 

Norway . 

0.3 

102 

101 

102 

100 

101 

103 

101 

100 

100* 

104 

102 

101 

Sweden  * . 

0.9 

102 

99 

96 

101 

100 

98 

99 

97 

96 

96 

96 

97 

Switzerland '  .... 

0.8 

109 

112 

112 

113 

112 

112 

112 

112 

111 

112 

112 

112 

United  Kingdom  df 

10.0 

102 

102 

103 

103 

102 

101 

101 

102 

102 

102 

104* 

104 

Total  of  countries  listed 

31.3 

104 

104 

105 

104 

104 

104 

105 

104 

104 

105 

106 

105 

Sources  arui  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
Note.  —  The  index  numbers  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  wage  and 
salary  earners  in  mining  and  quarrying,  manufacturing,  and  gas,  water  and 
electricity  production,  but  not  building— i.e..  Divisions  1,  2-3  and  S  of  the 
International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities, 
a  Provisional. 

b  Index  numbers  based  on  man-hours  worked. 


e  The  index  number  for  1950  does  not  reflect  the  September-October  strikes 
because  no  count  of  labour  was  taken  during  that  period. 
d  Index  numbers  include  employers  as  well  as  employees, 
e  Index  numbers  refer  to  wage  earners  only. 

/  Great  Britain  only. 


I 
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Table  X 

INDEX-NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL-MINING  AND  METAL-MAKING  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950 

=  100 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1951 

Dec. 

1952 

1953 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec.a 

Austria . 

103 

106 

104 

106 

106 

106 

105 

105 

103 

104 

Belgium . 

112 

111 

105 

114 

112 

110 

109 

111 

107 

105 

103 

104 

Luxembourg  * . 

104 

106 

106 

106 

107 

106 

106 

107 

106 

107 

105 

104 

France  . 

101 

104 

103 

104 

104 

104 

104 

102 

100 

99 

Saar . . 

114 

118 

117 

117 

117  ^ 

117 

118 

118 

117 

116 

116 

114 

Western  Germany  .... 

113 

129 

132 

126 

127 

130 

132 

132 

131 

132 

132 

132 

Italy  b . 

102 

103 

102 

102 

104 

103 

102 

100 

102 

Netherlands . 

107 

110 

111 

111 

111 

110 

no 

109 

no 

no 

112 

114 

Sweden* . 

102 

105 

105 

103 

105 

105 

104 

106 

107 

106 

104 

103 

United  Kingdom  c  ...  . 

101 

105 

102 

103 

103 

103 

103 

104 

102 

101 

102 

102 

Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  as  far  as  possible  workers  employed 
in  the  production  of  metalliferous  ores,  primary  metal,  rolled  products, 
castings,  forgings  and  other  basic  forms  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals —i.e., 
major  groups  12  and  34  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification 


of  all  Economic  Activities.  However,  for  Austria,  Western  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  metallic  ore  mining  is  not  covered. 
a  Provisional. 
b  Wage  earners  only, 
c  Great  Britain  only. 
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Table  XI 

INDEX-NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL-USING  INDUSTRIES 


Country 

1950  = 

100 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1951 

Dec. 

1952 

1953 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec.a 

Belgium  * . 

109 

no 

105 

Ill 

no 

no 

no 

108 

107 

106 

106 

104 

France  . 

103 

104 

105 

105 

104 

104 

102 

101 

101 

101 

Western  Germany  .... 

111 

116 

122 

113 

113 

117 

119 

119 

119 

123 

126 

125 

West  Berlin . 

117 

123 

126 

122 

122 

123 

126 

124 

124 

126 

129 

128 

Italy  b . 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

101 

101 

102 

103 

Netherlands . 

107 

109 

111 

109 

109 

108 

109 

108 

109 

no 

113 

114 

Sweden  * . 

103 

104 

97 

105 

106 

103 

103 

101 

98 

96 

96 

96 

Switzerland  * . 

112 

120 

118 

119 

119 

121 

121 

121 

118 

119 

117 

118 

United  Kingdom  c  ...  . 

104 

107 

108 

107 

108 

107 

107 

108 

107 

107 

108 

no 

Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  workers  employed  in  the  following 
industries  :  manufacture  of  metal  products,  machinery  and  transport  equip¬ 
ment— i.e.,  major  groups  35  to  38  inclusive  of  the  International  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities. 


a  Provisional.  I 

b  Wage  earners  only.  | 

c  Great  Britain  only.  1 

I 
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Table  XH 

INDEX 

NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

! 

1950  =  100 

'  Country 

1951  1952  1953  a 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Dec. 

March  June  Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec.a 

1  Belgium . 

104  92  88 

98 

94  88  89 

93 

88 

86 

89 

89 

Denmark  . 

88  82  89 

84 

87  80  86 

89 

95 

93 

95 

88 

France  . 

101  96 

99 

98  95  94 

94 

93 

92 

92 

Western  Germany  .... 

110  110  113 

111 

109  107  no 

113 

111 

113 

116 

115 

Italy  * . 

101  97  93 

101 

99  95  96 

96 

95 

91 

93 

93 

Netherlands . 

100  94  99 

96 

94  91  94 

97 

99 

98 

100 

102 

,  Sweden  * . 

99  85  89 

94 

88  81  82 

87 

89 

88 

89 

90 

Switzerland  * . 

108  102  104 

109 

106  99  99 

102 

103 

103 

105 

107 

United  Kingdom  . 

t 

101  92  95 

99 

95  88  90 

93 

95 

95 

97 

98 

f 

1  Sources  and  methods :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”. 

a  Provisional. 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  workers  employed  in  the  textile 
industry  including  the  making  of  synthetic  fibres  and  yams  but  excluding 
clothing— i.e.,  major  group  23  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classi¬ 
fication  of  all  Economic  Activities. 

b  Wage  earners  only, 
c  Based  on  man-hours  worked. 
d  Great  Britain  only. 

f 

i 

f 

Table  Xm 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN 

THE  FOOD,  BEVERAGES 

AND 

TOBACCO 

INDUSTRIES 

i 

1950  =  100 

1  Country 

1951  1952  1953  a 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Dec. 

March  June  Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec.a 

Austria . 

101  100  103 

112 

92  97  99 

107 

95 

101 

103 

116 

Belgium . 

99  97  98 

99 

94  97  101 

98 

94 

97 

102 

99 

‘  Denmark  be . 

96  94  95 

92 

94  98  98 

90 

95 

100 

98 

93 

France  . 

106  105 

103 

102  107  108 

104 

104 

108 

112 

•  Western  Germany  .... 

105  111  115 

no 

107  no  115 

113 

111 

115 

120 

119 

;  Italy  c . 

101  102  102 

88 

85  95  145 

89 

85 

92 

154 

91 

!  Netherlands . 

99  98  99 

96 

96  99  102 

98 

96 

99 

103 

99 

'  Sweden  . 

98  96  92 

96 

93  99  98 

95 

92 

97 

96 

94 

Switzerland  ^ . 

101  104  104 

103 

101  103  107 

104 

100 

102 

109 

105 

United  Kingdom  ... 

103  104  106 

104 

102  105  105 

104 

103 

106 

108 

106 

i  Sources  and  methods :  See  "  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”. 

a  Provisional. 

■  Note.  —  The  index  numbers  cover  workers  employed  in  the  production 

1  of  food  manufacturing,  beverage  and  tobacco  industries— i.e.,  major  groups  20, 

r  21  and  22  of  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Econo- 

t  mic  Activities. 

b  Index  numbers  based  on 
c  Wage  earners  only. 
d  Great  Britain  only. 

man-hours  worked. 
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Including  0.4  million  tons  delivered  to  eastern  Germany  in  1951,  Yugoslavia.  Production  of  Norwegian  mines  in  Spitzbergen  is 

For  statistical  reasons,  exports  to  members  are  slightly  different.  shown  as  Norwegian  imports. 
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Table  XV 


PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 
Billions  of  kilowatt-hours 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

Austria . 

7.4 

8.0 

8.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

Belgium . 

9.5 

9.5 

9.8 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

Luxembourg . 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Denmark . 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

Finland . 

4.6 

4.8 

5.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

France . 

38.3 

40.8 

38.9 

9.3 

8.8 

10.4 

10.1 

9.5 

8.8 

10.6 

Saar . 

1.7 

1.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Western  Germany  .  .  . 

49.2 

53.7 

60.5 

12.7 

13.7 

15.6 

15.0 

13.7 

14.8 

17.0 

Greece  * . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Ireland  * . 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Italy . 

29.2 

30.8 

7.8 

8.0 

7.9 

7.6 

7.8 

8.1 

,  , 

Netherlands . 

7.5 

8.1 

9.1 

1.8 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.7 

Norway . 

17.8 

18.9 

19.1 

4.4 

4.2 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

5.4 

Portugal . 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Spain . 

8.3 

8.4 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

Sweden  . 

19.4 

20.7 

22.4 

4.9 

4.8 

5.7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.1 

6.4 

Switzerland  c . 

12.2 

12.7 

13.5 

2.9 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

3.0 

3.2 

2.5 

Turkey . 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

United  Kingdom  *  .  .  . 

60.4 

62.4 

65.5 

13.6 

13.0 

18.1 

18.4 

14.8 

13.9 

18.5 

Yugoslavia . 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

Western  Europe  .... 

274.9 

290.8 

67.4 

67.4 

78.9 

77.0 

71.6 

71.7 

Bulgaria . 

1.0 

1.3- 

1.5 

Czechoslovakia  .... 

10.4* 

11.7* 

12.4 

Eastern  Germany  .  .  . 

20.7 

22.4- 

23.7 

Hungary . 

3.5* 

4.2* 

4.6 

Poland . 

10.6' 

12.0- 

13.6 

Rumania . 

2.6* 

3.0* 

3.5 

•• 

Eastern  Europe  .... 

48.8* 

54.6' 

59.3 

.. 

.. 

U.S.S.R . 

103.0 

116.4* 

133.0 

.. 

Note.  —  Yearly  figures  for  I9SI  and  1952  are  of  total  production  of 
electricity  and  include,  therefore  :  production  of  all  public  utilities;  production 
supplied  to  the  public  grid  by  industrial  plants;  and  production  of  industrial 
pltints  which  is  consumed  in  situ.  Figures  for  quarters,  however,  are  in  some 
cases  less  complete.  For  detailed  defiidtions,  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe, 
Vol.  5,  No,  1. 


o  Provisional. 

b  Public  utilities  only.  United  Kingdom  hgures  exclude  Northern  Ireland. 
e  Annual  figures  refer  to  the  year  ending  30  September  of  the  year  indicated. 


FINISHED  STEEL- PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  APPARENT  CONSUMPTION  {Thousands  of  tons) 
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Table  XVm. 


.  —  MOTOR  VEHICLES -PRODUCTION,  TRADE  AND  AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES 

Thousands 


Country 

1951 

1952 

1953  a 

1952 

1953 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  a 

Passenger  cars 

France  : 

Production . 

314 

370 

368 

84.3 

98.8 

92.1 

96.1 

83.3 

96.9 

Imports . 

11 

8 

6 

1.4 

1.5 

0.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

Exports . 

93 

83 

81 

18.7 

19.8 

19.2 

23.4 

19.0 

19.6 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

232 

295 

293 

67.0 

80.5 

73.8 

74.5 

65.8 

79.1 

Western  Germany  ; 

;  Production . 

267 

301 

369 

78.1 

79.9 

73.5 

94.9 

97.8 

102.9 

Imports . 

5 

5 

5 

1.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.6 

1.8 

0.6 

Exports . 

92 

100 

141 

25.3 

27.3 

26.6 

37.3 

35.5 

41.5 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

181 

205 

233 

54.4 

53.3 

47.7 

59.2 

64.1 

62.0 

Italy  : 

Production . 

118 

114 

143 

29.9 

30.2 

30.5 

34.8 

34.8 

42.8 

Imports . 

1 

1 

2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Exports . 

23 

19 

27 

4.6 

4.4 

5.6 

7.7 

6.7 

6.5 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

97 

96 

118 

25.7 

26.2 

25.2 

27.5 

28.7 

36.7 

United  Kingdom  : 

Production . 

476 

448 

595 

96.2 

123.7 

129.2 

152.3 

146.2 

167.1 

Imports . 

2 

2 

1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

Exports . 

369 

310 

302 

65.1 

60.8 

67.1 

86.4 

77.2 

71.5 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

110 

140 

294 

31.1 

63.0 

62.1 

65.9 

69.6 

96.3 

Commercial  vehicles 

1 

1 

France  : 

Production . 

133 

130 

129 

26.9 

30.4 

31.4 

30.9 

27.3 

39.9 

Imports . 

2 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

Exports . 

32 

24 

23 

5.1 

6.0 

5.4 

5.6 

5.2 

6.7 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

103 

107 

107 

22.0 

24.5 

26.1 

25.5 

22.2 

33.4 

Western  Germany 

:  Production . 

97 

110 

102 

29.1 

28.4 

24.8 

23.8 

26.1 

27.2 

Imports . 

5 

— 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

Exports . 

34 

36 

37 

8.7 

8.1 

8.5 

8.7 

8.1 

12.2 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

69 

74 

65 

20.5 

20.4 

16.6 

15.2 

18.3 

15.1 

Italy  : 

Production . 

30 

25 

31 

6.0 

6.6 

8.0 

8.2 

7.0 

7.9 

Imports . 

3 

5 

11 

1.9 

0.9 

1.6 

3.3 

2.6 

3.6 

Exports . 

5 

4 

5 

0.8 

1.5 

1.8 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

28 

25 

38 

7.1 

6.0 

7.8 

10.6 

8.5 

10.7 

United  Kingdom  : 

Production . 

258 

242 

239 

53.1 

64.2 

60.9 

58.1 

54.4 

66.1 

Imports . 

4 

2 

3 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

Exports . 

137 

128 

111 

28.3 

27.3 

26.4 

25.8 

27.8 

31.3 

Available  supplies  ■  •  . 

125 

116 

131 

25.2 

37.6 

34.9 

32.7 

27.3 

36.0 

Motor  cycles  and  motor  scooters 

France  :  Production . 

185 

232 

265 

56.6 

47.9 

58.0 

78.4 

63.2 

65.1 

Imports . 

15 

9 

8 

2.2 

1.9 

1.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

Exports . 

8 

14 

13 

3.1 

4.7 

4.0 

3.6 

2.7 

2.8 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

192 

227 

259 

55.7 

45.1 

55.3 

76.9 

62.7 

64.3 

Western  Germany 

:  Production . 

325* 

427 

451* 

123.5 

99.3 

115.7 

145.7 

108.6 

Imports . 

5* 

6* 

5 

2.6 

0.4 

1.1 

2.3 

1.0 

6.6 

Exports . 

27* 

43* 

59 

10.0 

13.1 

11.9 

16.3 

14.8 

15.7 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

303* 

390* 

397* 

116.1 

86.6 

104.9 

131.7 

94.8 

Italy  : 

Production . 

259 

281 

333 

70.1 

59.4 

76.4 

92.5 

89.2 

75.0 

Imports . 

1 

1 

1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Exports . 

31 

43 

53 

13.3 

4.9 

17.2 

19.6 

10.5 

6.1 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

229 

239 

280 

56.9 

54.7 

59.4 

73.1 

78.8 

69.0 

United  Kingdom  : 

Production . 

172 

158 

154 

35.6 

33.4 

34.9 

42.4 

34.4 

42.4 

Imports . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exports . 

92 

70 

63 

12.9 

11.6 

16.4 

17.9 

15.0 

13.7 

Available  supplies  .  .  . 

80 

88 

91 

22.7 

21.8 

18.5 

24.5 

19.4 

28.7 

Note.  —  Passeng/’r  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  :  In  general,  chassis  as 
well  as  complete  vehicles  are  included  in  production,  imports  and  exports. 
For  France  and  western  Germany  no  distinction  is  made  in  trade  statistics 
between  chassis  for  passenger  cars  and  for  commercial  vehicles,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  all  chassis  imported  or  exported  are  for  commercial  vehicles.  For 
Italy,  trade  figures  exclude  chassis. 


Motor  cycles  :  As  far  as  possible,  bicycles  with  auxiliary  engines  have 
been  excluded  from  both  production  and  trade,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  all  Cipacities  are  included.  However,  owing  to 
lack  of  sufficient  data,  the  coverage  is  not  exactly  comparable  between 
countries.  For  more  detailed  information,  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”, 
a  Provisional. 


1938  =  I00\ 


Country 

1950 

1948 

1949 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Austria . 

465 

69 

88 

128 

150 

147 

149 

149 

149 

136 

137 

142 

149 

Belgium . 

339 

104 

101 

109 

111 

111 

111 

112 

111 

109 

111 

112 

113 

Denmark  “ . 

185 

90 

92 

112 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 

113 

114 

114 

114 

Finland . 

945 

81 

87 

120 

125 

124 

125 

126 

126 

127 

127 

129 

129 

France . 

1  890 

78 

90 

117 

131 

132 

128 

130 

131 

130 

129 

127 

129 

Western  Germany  .  .  . 

156 

106* 

106 

108 

no 

no 

109 

109 

no 

108 

108 

107 

107 

Greece . 

30  612 

81 

93 

113 

118 

120 

117 

117 

118 

120 

131 

138 

144 

Iceland . 

511  c 

81 

84 

126 

142 

140 

141 

146 

141 

140 

141 

141 

142 

Ireland  d . 

187 

98 

99 

108 

118 

114 

121 

122 

122 

125 

124 

124 

Italy . 

4  849 

100 

101 

no 

114 

113 

115 

116 

116 

117 

116 

117 

117 

Luxembourg . 

324 

91 

96 

108 

no 

109 

no 

111 

no 

108 

no 

no 

no 

Netherlands  « . 

239/ 

86 

92 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

111 

111 

113 

Norway  . 

167 

95 

95 

116 

126 

124 

128 

129 

128 

128 

128 

130 

130 

Portugal . 

213/ 

98 

101 

99 

98 

98 

97 

100 

100 

100 

98 

101 

100 

Spain . 

529  g 

86 

90 

109 

107 

108 

106 

107 

108 

no 

109 

109 

109 

Sweden  * . 

158 

97 

99 

115 

125 

123 

127 

127 

127 

127 

126 

126 

126 

Switzerland . 

159 

102 

102 

105 

107 

107 

107 

108 

107 

106 

107 

107 

107 

Turkey . 

361 

96 

105 

98 

104 

104 

103 

105 

105 

106 

108 

108 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

191 

95 

97 

no 

119 

118 

121 

121 

121 

124 

124 

123 

123 

Note.  —  The  index  numbers  for  Denmark,  Iceland  and  Luxembourg 
relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  month;  no  period  is  indicated  for  Spain;  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  index  numbers  are  averages  for  the  month;  for  other 
countries  they  relate  to  the  middle  of  month.  However,  for  Finland,  France 
and  Italy  some  or  all  of  the  component  groups  of  the  index  — in  particular, 
food  — are  derived  from  averages  of  price  observations  made  more  than  once 
during  the  month.  Indices  for  Austria,  France,  Greece,  Iceland  and  Portugal 
refer  to  the  capital  cities  of  those  countries  and  those  for  Turkey  to  Istanbul. 
Annual  data  are  the  averages  of  monthly  or  three-monthly  indices, 
a  Series  adjusted  to  exclude  direct  taxes. 
b  June-December  1948. 


c  First  quarter  1939  =  100. 

d  Monthly  indices  refer  to  the  month  following  that  shown— i.e.,  to  February, 
May,  August  and  November, 
e  Including  direct  taxes. 

/  1938/39  =  100. 
g  July  1936  =  100. 

h  Monthly  indices  refer  to  the  month  preceding  that  shown— i.e.,  to  December, 
March,  June  and  September. 
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Table  XX 


VOLUME  OF  CONSUMPTION 
1949  =  100 


1952 

1953 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Tiiird 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Austria :  Food  and  tobacco . 

97 

105 

107 

128 

104 

120 

124 

147 

Clothing . 

63 

88 

71 

125 

71 

96 

79 

148 

Total  retail  sales . 

81 

92 

90 

126 

85 

94 

97* 

138 

Belgium :  Food  (co-operatives)  .... 

132 

128 

129 

141 

140 

132- 

138 

149 

Textiles . 

78 

102 

90 

105 

81 

97 

85 

100 

Denmark  :  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .  . 

86 

89 

88 

100 

89 

94 

94 

105 

Clothing  and  shoes . 

87 

99 

92 

131 

95 

104 

92 

129 

Total  retail  sales . 

85 

91 

90 

110 

89 

96 

95 

116 

Finland :  Co-operative  retail  sales  .  .  . 

100 

123 

121 

132 

97 

125 

126 

136 

Western  Food . 

114 

124 

123 

Germany :  Beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

134 

149 

145 

Clothing . 

132 

183 

150 

Household  goods . 

136 

181 

155 

Travel  and  entertainment  .  . 

125 

136 

135 

121 

138 

132 

153 

Total  consumption  .... 

119 

127 

129 

149 

126 

139 

142 

164 

Netherlands :  Food . 

100 

103 

103 

107 

102 

106 

106 

112 

Drink  and  tobacco . 

86 

93 

92 

107 

86 

94 

95 

112 

Durable  consumers’  goods  .  . 

73 

91 

87 

95 

77 

96 

92 

102 

Total  consumption  .... 

91 

99 

100 

101 

93 

102 

104 

107 

Norway :  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .  . 

97 

105 

98 

112 

99 

103 

104 

120 

Textiles . 

90 

117 

102 

139 

87 

114 

98 

135 

Total  retail  sales . 

93 

106 

102 

121 

93 

105 

106 

125 

Sweden :  Food . 

90 

94 

93 

99 

91 

93 

95 

103 

Clothing . 

77 

99 

81 

116 

79 

101 

79 

116 

Total  retail  sales . 

85 

94 

90 

107 

85 

94 

91 

109 

Switzerland :  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  .  . 

101 

107 

105 

118 

102 

108 

108 

121 

Textiles  and  shoes . 

88 

100 

95 

136 

97 

104 

99 

144 

Total  retail  sales . 

97 

104 

102 

127 

100 

105 

105 

131 

United  Food . 

99 

98- 

103* 

107- 

103* 

103 

107' 

112 

Kingdom  :  Drink  and  tobacco . 

100 

104 

113 

114 

98 

108 

115 

118 

Clothing  and  shoes . 

76 

92 

88 

113 

80 

95 

89 

114 

Household  goods . 

96 

87 

91 

116 

102 

106 

106* 

128 

Travel  and  entertainment  .  . 

92 

100* 

119* 

93* 

90* 

102* 

119- 

97 

Total  consumption  .... 

95 

97 

102' 

107- 

97 

102* 

106* 

112 

Sources  :  See  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  4,  Nos.  2  and  3,  “  Notes  Note.  —  Index  numbers  of  retail  sales  may  cover  only  certain  types  of 

to  the  Statistics”.  shop  and  may  not  be  representative  of  retail  sales  as  a  whole. 


Table  XXI 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  SELECTED  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

BY  SECTORS 


June  1950  =  100 


1949 

1951 

1952 

1953 

June 

June 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Energy 

Belgium . 

101 

112 

115 

117 

116 

115 

115 

115 

112 

112 

Ill 

France  . 

95 

116 

134 

140 

137 

134 

134 

134 

131 

133 

133 

Western  Germany  . 

99 

113 

119 

120 

137 

140 

139 

148 

148 

149 

149 

Netherlands .... 

89 

123 

134 

137 

136 

138 

141 

141 

140 

141 

140 

Metal  making 

Belgium . 

94 

146 

164 

162 

150 

149 

140 

134 

130 

131 

130 

France  . 

94 

126 

161 

161 

153 

152 

150 

152 

154 

153 

153 

Western  Germany  . 

92 

127 

153 

150 

163 

170 

170 

167 

161 

155 

155 

Italy . 

119 

153 

156 

166 

157 

155 

146 

132 

124 

124 

125 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

99 

183 

185 

178 

176 

170 

161 

152 

141 

135 

129 

Sweden  . 

99 

151 

165 

171 

170 

167 

158 

150 

145 

142 

139 

Chemicals 

Belgium . 

100 

134 

132 

127 

122 

116 

113 

112 

107 

107 

no 

Denmark . 

98 

112 

118 

116 

114 

110 

108 

106 

105 

101 

99 

Finland . 

95 

146 

147 

152 

148 

145 

143 

139 

133 

127 

123 

France  . 

100 

122 

136 

137 

131 

127 

128 

130 

126 

127 

126 

Western  Germany  . 

112 

118 

119 

117 

112 

no 

109 

109 

107 

107 

107 

Ireland . 

103 

119 

130 

134 

136 

130 

126 

124 

119 

121 

Italy . 

109 

118 

113 

113 

no 

108 

107 

104 

102 

99 

99 

Netherlands .... 

97 

130 

132 

131 

121 

118 

115 

116 

113 

112 

no 

Norway . 

94 

113 

122 

127 

121 

121 

113 

111 

111 

108 

104 

Sweden . 

99 

131 

146 

144 

138 

132 

124 

117 

113 

no 

105 

Textiles 

Belgium . 

88 

159 

125 

114 

106 

105 

106 

105 

106 

104 

104 

Finland . 

87 

160 

152 

142 

134 

134 

135 

134 

135 

138 

137 

France  . 

80 

162 

133 

123 

117 

114 

111 

111 

114 

113 

113 

Western  Germany  . 

100 

145 

124 

113 

101 

100 

98 

96 

96 

95 

95 

Italy . 

108 

141 

127 

119 

113 

112 

109 

109 

109 

104 

104 

Sweden . 

94 

185 

142 

135 

127 

124 

124 

123 

125 

125 

125 

Food  and  beverages 

Belgium . 

116 

119 

135 

129 

120 

125 

125 

116 

118 

123 

120 

Denmark . 

87 

129 

120 

118 

121 

121 

123 

123 

122 

116 

116 

France  . 

95 

121 

138 

134 

132 

136 

133 

130 

128 

124 

128 

Western  Germany  . 

105 

115 

116 

115 

112 

114 

115 

112 

111 

no 

111 

Italy . 

107 

108 

108 

106 

102 

108 

111 

112 

112 

112 

112 

Sources  and  methods  ;  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  tion.  However,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  data,  the  price  indices  are  not  always 

comparable  between  countries,  nor  for  individual  countries,  with  the  produc- 
Note.  —  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  same  sectors  (except  tion  indices.  For  further  details,  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics 
for  food  and  beverages)  as  in  the  tables  of  index  numbers  of  industrial  produc- 


Table  XXII.—  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  OF  EUROPE  AND  OTHER  AREAS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Millions  of  current  dollars) 
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of  which  : 

Sterling 
area  exclud¬ 
ing  United 
Kingdom 

-  34 

-  34 

-  64 

+  308 
+  269 
+  271 

-276 

-261 

-272 

-  66 

-  42 

-  63 

^  O  ^  00 
- - 

+  +  + 

VO  fn 

+  1 

+  20 
+  55 
+  56 

^  tN  On  OS  — 

00  On 

'll  '  +  '  '  '  1 

1  +  1  ' 

-  21 
-  60 
-  16 

Total 
,  World 

-338 
+  172 
-438 

+  3000 
+  2915 
+  2  878 

-3  124 
-2  901 
-3  154 

-  214 
+  158 

-  162 

+474 
+  151 
+345 

+  127 
+  128 
+  117 

+  347 
+  23 
+  228 

VO  m 
r->  <S  Os 
ro 

+  +  1 

+  320 
+588 
+458 

O  00  ^  00  m  Os  ^  ri  O 

-”S  fi®- 

i  +  i  +11  Ml 

1  1  1 

-  30 
-164 
+  28 

Inter¬ 

national 

institutions 

^  —  00  00 
ON 

""  +11  1  M  1  +  1 

1  +  1 

-<S-t 

III  +++ 

+  +  + 

+  54 
+  13 
+  65 

<s  ^  ^ 

<S  to 

++  + 

+  25 
+  49 
-137 

-  13 

+  18 
+  9 

+  42 
+  27 
-147 

-  4 

+  4 

+  1 

-101 
-  63 
+  41 

Ail  other 
countries 

5s  •-  X 

+++  1  1  1  +++ 

1  1  1 

OS  X  —  r-  r«*  r4 
^  vOfSsO 

OvOON  +_j.^ 

+  +  + 

+  24 

-  42 

-  91  , 

On  VO 
«  00  00 

+  4=  + 

OvOm 

NO  O  t«lf^ON 

III  11+  III 

1  1  + 

vri  r- 
^  O  00 

TTT 

Latin 

American 

Republics 

v©  ^  r4  n  X  ^ 

*^00  00  0>NOO 

ON  VO  ^  9vaot^  oor^oo  —  — 

+++  III  III 

1  1  1 

SO  ^  ^  00  O 

<N  VO  — 

vOTl-c-i  ^  1  1 

+  1  1 

00  00  <s 

00 

<N 

+  1  1 

+  11  , 
+  111 
+  108  1 

-  79 

-  40 
+  64 

-  3 
+  1 

-  20 

-  40 

-  33 
+  82 

-  36 

-  8 
+  2 

+  60 
-  13 
+  110 

Canada 

-205 

-110 

-168 

+  662 
+  629 
+  635 

-778 

-776 

-726 

-  89 
+  37 

-  77 

rs  IT)  Os  M 

VO  -N  -4 

2^2  ++I  +  +  + 

+  +  4* 

On  r^ 

CN 

1  1  1 

On  ^  to 

+  +  + 

-  66 

-  41 

-  81 

-193 
+  25 
+  23 

+  129 
-  68 
-105 

-  2 
+  2 
+  1 

+  136 
+  86 
+  105 

Affiliated 

overseas 

areas  “ 

^  0^  ^  fS 

On  VO 

+++  +++ 

+  +  + 

ON  On  O 
<N  fS 

+  +  + 

-  31 
+  8 
+  10 

-  2 

+  I 

-  26 
+  9 

+  19 

-  3 

-  1 
-  10 

^  On 

00  <N 

1  TT 

Europe 

1  Total 
Europe 

-  91 
+294 
+  55 

+  649 
+  695 
+  728 

-800 

-641 

-790 

+  60 
+  240 
+  117 

+  101 
+  36 
+  67 

+  70 
+  67 
+  69 

+  31 

-  31 

-  2 

+  10 
+330 
+  122 

+  160 
+283 
+  131 

m IN m  r*.  « 

t-K  Vft  ®  ^  00  00  00  fNONfS 

2  iS  ""  t4«N  — 

III  +11  III 

1  1  1 

+  79 
+  70 
+  83 

Other 

European 

countries 

-  27 
+  177 
+  102 

+  510 
+  538 
+  578 

-636 

-513 

-625 

+  99 
+  152 
+  149 

r*  00  Q  —  r- 

00  -4 

—  cn  +  ,  1 

+  +  + 

00  ON 
*0  00 

+  +  + 

+  103 
+  199 
+  126 

-139 

-543 

-504 

-  28 
+  23 
-  8 

+  34 
-389 
-375 

-145 

-177 

-121 

-  15 
+  156 
+239 

United 

Kingdom 

-  64 
+  117 

-  47 

+  139 
+  157 
+  150 

-164 

-128 

-165 

-  39 
+  88 

-  32 

Os  O  VO  — 

o  ^ 

+  +  + 

-  41 
+  142 

-  17 

^  m 
00 

+  +  + 

-110 
-140 
+  168 

-  79 

-  27 

-  24 

+  49 
+  7 

+  192 

-  80 
-120 

+  94 
-  86 
-156 

Year 

and 

quarter 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

1952  IV 

1953  III 

IV 

Item 

A.  Goods  and  services 
(total) 

Exports  to  the  United  States  . 

Imports  from  the  United  States  6 

Services  (net) . 

B.  Private  donations  and 
movements  of  private 
United  States  capital 
(total) 

Private  donations . 

Private  United  States  capital  . 

C.  Surplus  or  deficit  on  goods 
and  services,  private  do¬ 
nations  and  capital  (A+B) 

D.  United  States  Government 
grants  and  credits  (exclud¬ 
ing  military  aid) 

E.  Changes  in  foreign  hold¬ 
ings  of  gold  and  dollar 
assets  (total) 

Net  increase  (— )  or  decrease 
(+)  in  long-term  assets  e 

Net  increase  (— )  or  decrease 
(+)  in  short-term  balances  c 

Net  purchases  (— )  or  sales  (+) 
of  gold 

F.  Errors,  omissions  and  in¬ 
terregional  transfers  of 
dollars 

I 


Table  XXIIl.  —  EUROPEAN  PAYMENTS  UNION  :  MONTHLY  BALANCES  OF  EACH  MEMBER  WITH  THE  E.P.U.  AREA 

AND  THE  FINANCING  OF  CUMULATIVE  NET  POSITIONS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  :  millions  of  units  of  account  ( equivalent  to  one  U.S.  dollar) 


'3 


■i 


il 


1  Debtor  Countries 

Greece 

p  M  rs  iri  in  0\  Tf  p  0\  —00 

N  ^  r-^  o\  o'  Tt  c4  c4  0'  — ’  0  ~  m' 

III  1  1  1  1  III  1  -l--f  1  1 

1 

00 

vs 

<s  ' 

+  + 

6e 

n 

<s 

1 

4-  2.2 

VS  0 

Ice¬ 

land 

®  0  0  1  —■  1  0  o'  — ■  d  d  d  d  d  d 

1  1  1  '  1  '  4-  1  1  1  III  II 

os 

7 

4-15.2 

-  0.1 

-  4.7 

Os  p 

© 

+  + 

15 

31 

Den¬ 

mark 

p  p  p  ^  — pp  «N  in  fs  It  ro  m 

vd^fd  dd'tin  d  —  Tf  m’din  drt 

II+  +  I  +  I  III  lll-l-l 

1 

-  5.0 

-  2.9 

00 

1 

4-  64.2 

4-  16.8 

VS  <N 

os  > 

Norway 

ppp  pppp  ppp  nmn 

00  Tt  d  d  d  r4  d  d  06  d  vd  00  n-  vd  d 

1  1  +  ++  1  1  III  III  II 

-171.8 

4-  0.4 

4-  60.0 

-  2.3 

-113,7 

4-  84.2 

4-  29.5 

Italy 

ni  —  p  p  f-.  (Nj  00  p  p  m  0  r-  m  it 

moi"  ^Tt  —  o^  ddo\  ddd  t~Tt 

ro  —  —  (*1  <N  CS  »S  «N  —  (S 

1 ++  +  1  1  1  III  III  II 

-200.2 

4-  42.5 

4-  3.3 

-154.3 

+  105.9 

4-  48.5 

vs 

0  rs 
<s 

Turkey 

p  p  t-;  pppp  IS  p  p  m  r~  in  — '  m 
—  <sin  dddit  ddd  docs  odd 
—  —  —  cs  cs 

+  11  1  1  1  +  ++  1  III  II 

-  1.9 

4-  93.9 

-  3.9 

-172.8* 

4-  30.0 

4-142.8 

0  so 

United 
Kingdom  a 

+  79.4 
+  21.9 
-179.3 

-  92.7 

-  49.0 

-  22.1 
+  96.0 

4-  24.9 

4-  24.9 

-  9.5 

-  30.2 

4-  9.0 

-  0.1 

4-  13.2 
+  3.5 

-533.9 

-  93.1 

-150.0 

-  28.2 

-805.3 

+551.0 

4-254.2 

9L 

090  I 

France" 

ppp  —ppp  pcs^  oor't'  ooo 
dcsd  dddit  ddd  oddod  dd 
cn  vooo  cs^'csit-i  cs  — 

+  11  1  +  1  1  III  III  II 

-933.7 

+  12.9 

4-  89.0 

-  13.2 

On 

5 

00 

1 

4-312.0 

-h  532.9 

520 
162  ' 

Creditor  Countries 

3  o 

0  (8 
£  “> 

+  6.1 
4-  3.7 
4-  6.3 

+  3.5 

-  6.9 

-  3.0 

-  4.3 

4-  0.1 

-  0.4 

-  2.9 

-  1.8 
-  1.0 
+  1.2 

4-  0.4 
4-  0.9 

4-54.4 

ro  - 

+  54.4 

-34.2 

-20.2 

0  go 
r**  is  1 

Austria 

ppit  ppr-^p  — >pin  —  —  cn  r~ON 
d  d  Tt  cs' d  It  d  cs'  It  d  o'  +  d  it 

1  1  1  1  1  ++  1  4-+  +4-+  +  + 

-  19.0 

-1-125.0 

-f  0.7 

vd 

0 

7 

-  60.3 

-  46.3 

70 

152 

Sweden 

VO  Tt  •O  ^  P  00  VO  VO  Tf  ov  ^ 

csr^ON  — 

<S 

1  1  +  +  1  1  1  11  +  4-  +  +  1  1 

VS 

00 

Tt  VO  00 

d  d  d 

+  1  + 

p 

os 

7 

-124.5 

-  72.5 

St5 

(N 

Switzer¬ 
land  i> 

p  P  P  ■'1;  cs  r-;  p  p  cs  p  pp—  0  VO 
csit—  dtsdd  csdit  oddd  dr~ 

1  ++  +  1  +  1  +  +  4-  ++  1  4-  + 

o\ 

1  1 

4- 

6q 

VS 

00 

<N 

f*S 

+ 

-189.2 

-139.2 

®  r? 

v^  ^ 
n 

Nether¬ 
lands  " 

-  18.0 

-  27.2 
4-  36.6 

4-  66.7 
-1-  19.0 
+  19.8 

4-  20.5 
+  5.9 

-  0.1 

-  1.5 

-  5.1 

-  3.9 

-  30.6 

-  0.7 

rs 

0 

+ 

4-  30.0 

4-  5.2 

Os 

00 

+ 

-204.9 

-133.9 

vs  Vi 

vs  Ov 

f*S 

Bel¬ 
gium  " 

pitp  pppp  pcsp  OOltO  VOVO 

dodd  ddcsd  ddov  dadd  cs'cn 

m  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

+  +  +  +  +  +  1  1  1  1  4-4-+  1  + 

4-710.4 

4-  15.8 

-  29.4 

-295.6 

be 

<N 

i 

+ 

-236.6 

-164.6 

Western 

Germany 

-  61.5 
4-  14.0 
4-  52.9 
4-  30.6 

4"  58.3 

4-  44.1 

-  22.7 

4-  21.1 

4-  44.4 

4-  27.8 

4-  44.5 

4-  43.8 

4-  66.9 

4-  43.1 

4-  53.6 

4-898.4 

4-  11.9 

-f  7.6 

6e 

Os 

Os 

+ 

-508.9 

-408.9 

500  1 

184 

1950 —  Second  half . 

1951—  First  half . 

Second  half . 

1952 —  First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter . 

1953 —  First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

Third  quarter . 

October . 

November . 

December  . 

1954 —  January . 

February . 

Cumulative  net  position 

July  1950-February  1954  .  . 

Net  use  of  “  existing  resources  ”  by 
(— )  or  on  (-f )  partners  c  .  . 
Use  of  “  special  resources  ”  d  and 
initial  credit  (-f)  or  debit  (— ) 

balances  « . 

Special  arrangements  and  interest 
payments/ . 

A  ccounting  surplus  i+)or  deficit  ( — ) 

Credit  granted  by  (— )  or  to  (4-) 

member  < . 

Gold  paid  to  (— )  or  by  (4-)  mem¬ 
ber  1 . 

Amount  of  quota . 

Per  cent  of  quota  used . 
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Table  XXV 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  UNIT  VALUES  FOR  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

1950  =  100 


Commodity  group 

Country 

Type 

of 

index  “ 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Second 

quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Imports 

Food,  drink  and 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

P» 

116 

117 

120 

121 

123 

120 

117 

116 

117 

115 

113 

tobacco 

France  . 

Pi 

113 

117 

122 

119 

124 

118 

121 

115 

118 

117 

111 

Switzerland . 

P2 

116 

116 

115 

115 

113 

111 

108 

108 

107 

104 

105 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

115 

121 

111 

117 

122 

103 

102 

100 

102 

100 

98 

United  States  .... 

P4 

113 

112 

110 

no 

112 

113 

113 

no 

112 

114 

113 

Raw  materials 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

P» 

173 

164 

148 

153 

145 

134 

129 

123 

115 

113 

113 

France . 

Pi 

144 

141 

133 

142 

135 

121 

116 

117 

108 

107 

106 

Switzerland . 

P* 

139 

140 

136 

136 

130 

125 

122 

120 

116 

113 

113 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

152 

157 

148 

151 

142 

131 

121 

117 

112 

111 

107 

United  States  .... 

P4 

160 

149 

136 

136 

125 

113 

no 

111 

109 

no 

108 

Manufactures 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

P. 

126 

138 

144 

143 

140 

133 

129 

124 

118 

116 

115 

France  . 

Pi 

118 

118 

114 

107 

106 

no 

119 

113 

123 

143 

136 

Switzerland . 

P» 

114 

118 

119 

118 

116 

113 

109 

112 

no 

109 

107 

Italy . 

P» 

135 

137 

145 

144 

136 

145 

132 

125 

123 

123 

116 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

112 

121 

114 

no 

104 

102 

113 

117 

103 

96 

95 

United  States  .... 

P4 

121 

127 

126 

126 

122 

121 

120 

119 

118 

117 

117 

Exports 

111 

113 

Textile  goods 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

P* 

133 

143 

141 

133 

123 

113 

109 

no 

109 

France  . 

Pi 

128 

133 

129 

128 

122 

no 

no 

no 

106 

107 

112 

Switzerland . 

Pi 

119 

125 

128 

130 

118 

112 

108 

109 

106 

105 

no 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

126 

136 

137 

126 

128 

119 

111 

112 

106 

105 

106 

Finished  engineering 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

Pi 

108 

113 

115 

119 

122 

125 

127 

128 

128 

130 

129 

products 

France . 

Pi 

109 

115 

122 

127 

133 

130 

128 

128 

133 

134 

131 

Switzerland . 

Pi 

98 

98 

97 

95 

97 

100 

97 

99 

98 

98 

98 

Sweden . 

P3 

110 

121 

126 

125 

128 

137 

137 

138 

147 

140 

138 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

114 

118 

122 

125 

128 

135 

134 

137 

134 

134 

137 

All  manufactures 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

P3 

116 

122 

126 

126 

126 

124 

123 

122 

121 

121 

120 

France  . 

Pi 

114 

121 

124 

129 

131 

126 

125 

124 

125 

125 

122 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Pi 

128 

136 

138 

141 

134 

125 

121 

116 

111 

109 

106 

Switzerland . 

P» 

106 

111 

114 

112 

no 

111 

106 

108 

106 

107 

108 

Italy . 

P3 

134 

140 

134 

130 

133 

121 

119 

127 

124 

121 

120 

Sweden . 

P3 

139 

156 

160 

155 

151 

138 

132 

133 

132* 

128* 

127 

Western  Germany  .  . 

Pi 

119 

126 

129 

130 

132 

131 

128 

127 

123 

122 

122 

United  States  .... 

P4 

115 

114 

114 

114 

114 

113 

113 

114 

113 

114 

114 

Note.  —  Owing  to  the  large  discrepancies  in  the  type  and  coverage  of 
the  commodity  group  indices,  inter-country  comparisons  should  be  made 
with  caution. 


a  P,  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  current  weights. 
P,  =  um't  value  index  with  fixed  weights. 

P,  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  anterior  weights. 
P4  =  unit  value  index  with  moving  crossed  weights. 
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Table  XXVH 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

1950  =  100 


Commodity  group 

Country 

1950 

1951  1 

1952 

1953 

Millions 

of 

dollars  o 

Second  Third 
quarter  quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  Fourth 
quarter  quarter 

First  Second 
quarter  quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Imports 

Food,  drink  and 

United  Kingdom  * . 

115 

112 

109 

108 

104 

91 

90 

99 

120 

112 

113 

tobacco 

France  . 

112 

90 

109 

113 

119 

89 

104 

119 

121 

84 

100 

Switzerland  .... 

88 

66 

100 

83 

79 

80 

95 

83 

85 

88 

100 

Western  Germany  . 

92 

109 

106 

111 

92 

100 

135 

107 

111 

109 

140 

United  States  .  .  . 

2  648 

101 

89 

106 

115 

101 

102 

106 

116 

111 

107 

109 

Raw  materials 

United  Kingdom  * . 

2  792 

103 

120 

115 

109 

106 

93 

106 

118 

121 

109 

116 

France . 

1  699 

130 

125 

140 

150 

128 

118 

126 

137 

135 

132 

134 

Switzerland  .... 

371 

126 

116 

118 

116 

108 

103 

98 

92 

99 

101 

105 

Western  Germany  . 

1  173 

85 

96 

116 

122 

97 

117 

143 

127 

132 

141 

155 

United  States  .  .  . 

2  465 

95 

90 

82 

101 

101 

91 

104 

99 

iOl 

96 

92 

Manufactures 

United  Kingdom  b 

1  579 

128 

129 

122 

123 

111 

101 

106 

100 

101 

118 

116 

France  . 

470 

97 

112 

121 

131 

102 

93 

93 

100 

106 

84 

99 

Switzerland  .... 

360 

148 

123 

123 

121 

117 

104 

114 

113 

127 

124 

143 

Italy . 

122 

100 

118 

139 

145 

134 

151 

157 

164 

147 

178 

Western  Germany  . 

339 

70 

105 

94 

106 

127 

139 

186 

147 

160 

170* 

210 

United  States  .  .  . 

3  630 

104 

91 

91 

97 

101 

103 

120 

114 

123 

113 

106 

Exports 

Textile  goods 

United  Kingdom  . 

1  162 

108 

97 

87 

86 

68 

70 

81 

81 

79 

86 

89 

France  . 

587 

107 

88 

92 

82 

76 

77 

99 

88 

92 

80 

112 

Switzerland  .... 

82 

109 

103 

89 

89 

92 

93 

124 

129 

130 

123 

134 

Western  Germany  . 

97 

170 

196 

172 

189 

191 

175 

199 

182 

212 

245 

284 

Finished  engineering 

United  Kingdom  . 

1  123 

106 

106 

109 

120 

108 

98 

103 

100 

100 

91 

100 

products 

France  . 

417 

130 

123 

125 

127 

132 

108 

116 

111 

115 

88 

111 

Switzerland  .... 

258 

124 

114 

127 

114 

118 

116 

130 

120 

121 

123 

136 

Sweden . 

152 

119 

109 

128 

126 

119 

90 

107 

90 

84 

89 

103 

Western  Germany  . 

392 

166 

176 

188 

200 

222 

215 

247 

201 

251 

233 

269 

All  manufactures 

United  Kingdom  . 

5  270 

107 

101 

103 

107 

94 

85 

93 

93 

95 

96 

103 

France . 

1246 

121 

109 

115 

110 

107 

96 

112 

99 

105 

85 

117 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

123 

114 

118 

125 

114 

104 

117 

109 

118 

117 

129 

Switzerland  .  .  .  . 

833 

126 

120 

130 

114 

108 

115 

139 

125 

128 

133 

144 

Italy . 

126 

122 

132 

116 

107 

102 

115 

108 

119 

125 

137 

Sweden . 

585 

112 

96 

112 

108 

97 

85 

110 

90 

90 

93 

114 

Western  Germany  . 

1  280 

163 

176 

169 

167 

174 

180 

199 

168 

203 

206* 

252 

United  States  ^  .  . 

6  894 

139 

134 

129 

138 

150 

132 

144 

154' 

177- 

154* 

149 

Note.  —  Owing  to  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  type  and  coverage  of 
the  commodity  group  indices,  inter-country  comparisons  should  be  made 
with  caution.  All  indices  are  quantum  indices  with  fixed  weights,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  (moving  crossed  weights). 


a  Imports  c.i.f.,  except  for  the  United  States  (imports  f.o.b.),  and  exports  f.o.b. 
b  General  imports. 
c  Including  “  special  categories  ”. 
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Table  XXVffl.  — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEEN 

ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  Of 

Millions  of  current  dollan, 

EUR 

ORIC 

impor 

Sps 

T 

Im 

Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 

y 

Year 

and 

quarter 

United 
Kingdom  » 

Ireland 

Iceland 

France 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Italy 

Portugal 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

imp. 

Imp. 

^01 

Imp. 

Exp. 

I.  United  Kingdom, 

1952-UI 

71.2 

57.4 

54.1 

65.7 

2.5 

1.6 

41.4 

51.0 

50.2 

64.0 

50.5 

61.4 

19.6 

13.1 

29.2 

25.1 

14.6 

7.1 ; 

Ireland  and  Iceland 

IV 

75.1 

66.6 

62.1 

70.6 

2.1 

1.0 

48.5 

64.0 

53.2 

46.9 

51.9 

59.8 

19.2 

16.9 

36.3 

28.5 

14.1 

6.8 

45 

1953-  I 

68.9 

64.1 

63.3 

64.1 

1.8 

1.5 

47.6 

62.1 

53.1 

63.6 

59.9 

56.2 

19.1 

14.4 

44.2 

24.6 

12.2 

5.8! 

II 

72.4 

65.1 

64.1 

67.2 

1.7 

1.5 

55.0 

57.5 

57.0 

68.6 

45.5 

49.8 

21.3 

14.0 

49.2 

24.5 

13.4 

6.4 

III 

83.2 

65.0 

61.0 

81.0 

2.1 

1.0 

46.0 

49.0 

57.9 

64.4 

54.6 

41.0 

21.1 

14.1 

42.5 

30.1 

14.3 

7.1  ' 

IV 

79.1 

72.7 

73.1 

74.1 

2.4 

1.0 

44.1 

55.6 

55.3 

56.1 

62.3 

41.2 

18.3 

17.6 

53.1 

34.9 

12.8 

10.0 

40 

II.  Western  European 

1952-III 

195.5 

148.1 

7.2 

3.2 

0.8 

1.1 

83.6 

145.0e 

110.0 

112.1 

156.2 

138.6 

62.7 

42.0 

66.9 

53.2 

16.8 

7.0’ 

— 

industrial  countries 

IV 

197.9 

159.9 

9.6 

2.8 

0.8 

0.5 

101.3 

168.4e 

126.7 

131.8 

177.2 

160.3 

62.7 

48.8 

90.8 

57.6 

14.4 

8.0 

(France,  Netherlands, 

1953-  I 

192.6 

167.1 

11.8 

1.9 

0.8 

0.4 

101.2 

162.  le 

118.4 

123.2 

165.0 

151.4 

53.7 

48.5 

91.2 

57.5 

12.2 

4.3 

lll 

Belgium-Lusembourg, 

Switzerland) 

II 

176.5 

164.2 

13.7 

1.7 

1.3 

0.2 

99.6 

174.0e 

128.8 

119.2 

162.7 

153.6 

57.4 

44.5 

82.7 

58.5 

14.6 

52  1 

IE 

III 

168.2 

169.5 

11.2 

1.3 

1.2 

0.5 

78.3 

158.5e 

130.3 

110.8 

156.8 

157.4 

59.5 

44.5 

73.8 

52.8 

15.8 

5.4 

IE 

IV 

184.6 

178.4 

10.4 

1.6 

1.8 

0.6 

111.1 

174.3e 

150.7 

125.7 

176.7 

181.5 

70.4 

48.4 

96.6 

64.3 

30.0 

72! 

mm 

III.  Mediterranean  and 

1952-III 

53.6 

102.6 

■ 

0.4 

1.9 

39.3 

72.7 

8.4 

23.1 

15.6 

42.7 

25.5 

39.4 

21.3 

38.4 

2.1 

3.4  i 

Iberian  countries 

IV 

75.7 

106.7 

m 

10 

0.5 

3.0 

42.4 

72.1 

12.1 

29.5 

17.9 

42.4 

29.4 

49.5 

27.8 

38.0 

3.6 

4.5  i 

(Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 

1953-  I 

81.0 

111.4 

D 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

49.5 

74.3 

14.2 

23.9 

19.0 

39.1 

30.8 

43.2 

30.3 

37.6 

3.0 

22 

11 

Turkey  and  miscellaneous 

II 

65.3 

102.5 

EH 

0.8 

1.5 

46.6 

76.3 

13.5 

21.2 

17.0 

41.3 

34.9 

41.1 

35.2 

35.5 

3.0 

2.0 

IP 

continental  and  non- 

III 

63.0 

94.7 

3.8 

0.3 

0.7 

2.1 

25.9 

64.8 

12.4 

23.2 

13.8 

40.2 

32.6 

40.5 

25.8 

34.3 

2.9 

1.9 

Wm 

continental  European 

IV 

81.4 

105.3 

4.2 

0.8 

1.3 

1.5 

36.4 

91.6 

14.4 

30.0 

17.7 

53.6 

37.0 

48.6 

19.9 

54.4 

3.0 

1.8 

countries  and  territories) 

IV.  Scandinavian 

1952-III 

229.8 

157.5 

19 

D 

48.5 

47.1 

34.5 

47.7 

34.9 

41.9 

12.6 

16.9 

19.4 

13.2 

2.8 

1.5 

countries 

IV 

207.2 

165.6 

m 

HI 

m 

47.2 

53.4 

43.6 

45.6 

39.9 

43.4 

16.2 

23.1 

26.9 

16.5 

3.8 

2.4 

26 

(Denmark,  Sweden, 

1953-  I 

218.6 

172.4 

■11 

0.1 

1.9 

0.6 

48.9 

40.0 

29.8 

44.9 

31.7 

47.0 

13.3 

22.3 

22.4 

21.4 

4.2 

2.0 

II 

232.3 

176.7 

4.4 

2.0 

filH 

34.8 

42.8 

34.6 

47.1 

32.3 

41.6 

10.0 

18.4 

21.9 

16.2 

3.0 

1.6 

III 

255.4 

6.6 

Boa 

30.5 

31.2 

42.6 

54.3 

35.1 

40.8 

9.9 

18.4 

22.2 

15.2 

2.8 

22  1 

IV 

236.4 

3 

6.8 

la 

M 

m 

42.5 

43.4 

41.7 

63.8 

36.7 

52.1 

13.0 

21.5 

27.7 

23.1 

2.9 

2.9 

29 

V.  Germany/ and 

1952-III 

75.3 

35.2 

3.0 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

83.0 

62.3 

84.3 

77.3 

67.1 

63.8 

58.1 

34.0 

66.7 

42.1 

7.1 

4.3 1 

11 

Austria 

IV 

67.2 

53.2 

4.3 

0.8 

0.7 

1.5 

89.6 

80.7 

86.0 

88.6 

79.4 

99.5 

61.5 

43.7 

80.7 

50.6 

8.5 

4.9 

1953-  I 

61.5 

48.5 

3.3 

WHM 

0.8 

1.3 

87.7 

73.2 

83.8 

72.8 

71.7 

66.4 

58.3 

37.4 

80.7 

48.5 

7.3 

3.6 

1 

II 

63.2 

44.6 

3.8 

1.7 

1.3 

88.2 

77.2 

97.7 

71.9 

76.3 

61.3 

64.8 

38.0 

93.0 

45.6 

8.3 

3.3 

1 1 

III 

56.1 

47.1 

13 

Eg 

1.3 

1.0 

76.6 

70.5 

107.2 

83.4 

80.6 

62.5 

67.1 

43.2 

93.2 

57.0 

9.2 

3.3 

1  9 

rv 

56.7 

48.5 

l3 

0.8 

2.0 

1.3 

84.5 

85.6 

109.3 

96.7 

84.2 

66.7 

74.0 

50.7 

109.0 

59.4 

13.5 

5.9 

1 

VI.  Western  Europe/ 

1952-III 

625.4 

500.8 

69.7 

69.9 

6.0 

7.6 

295.8 

378.1 

287.4 

324.2 

324.3 

348.4 

178.5 

145.4 

203.5 

172.0 

43.4 

23.3  ^ 

IV 

623.1 

552.0 

84.8 

75.1 

7.4 

10.5 

329.0 

438.6 

321.6 

342.4 

366.3 

405.4 

189.0 

182.0 

262.5 

191.2 

44.4 

26.61 

237 

1953-  I 

622.6 

563.5 

85.1 

67.2 

13 

13 

334.9 

411.7 

299.3 

328.4 

347.3 

360.1 

175.2 

165.8 

268.8 

189.6 

38.9 

17.9 

II 

609.7 

553.1 

89.4 

70.1 

■  3 

1  i 

324.2 

427.8 

331.6 

328.0 

333.8 

347.6 

188.4 

156.0 

282.0 

180.3 

42.3 

18.5 

III 

625.9 

544.1 

86.8 

83.4 

7.8 

6.9 

257.3 

374.0 

350.4 

336.1 

340.9 

341.9 

190.2 

160.7 

257.5 

189.4 

45.0 

19.9 

IV 

638.2 

597.1 

99.0 

77.9 

12.7 

8.3 

318.6 

450.5 

371.4 

372.3 

377.6 

395.1 

212.7 

186.8 

306.3 

236.1 

62.2 

27.8 

257 

VII.  Eastern  European 

1952-111 

15.8 

5.3 

O.I 

_ 

0.6 

0.2 

6.2 

6.9 

4.2 

3.0 

3.3 

10.3 

5.8 

8.6 

B  S 

m 

0.3 

1 

0.2 

countries 

IV 

17.7 

7.2 

0.1 

— 

1.5 

0.8 

9.2 

7.4 

6.1 

3.8 

5.6 

12.7 

6.7 

7.4 

B  E 

10.6 

0.2 

0.5 

6 

(Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 

1953-  I 

20.7 

7.2 

0.1 

_ 

1.1 

0.2 

7.9 

10.5 

3.2 

3.4 

4.9 

16.1 

6.1 

6.8 

II 

8.5 

0.3 

0.4 

II 

26.5 

6.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

9.9 

9.9 

4.1 

2.7 

12.0 

6.3 

6.2 

8.3 

7.3 

0.2 

0.5 

III 

21.8 

10.7 

0.2 

_ 

0.5 

0.4 

4.7 

6.4 

■  a 

5.0 

8.6 

5.2 

5.1 

8.1 

0.2 

0.1 

IV 

22.8 

8.1 

0.4 

0.2 

1.0 

0.4 

4.3 

5.4 

D 

13 

m 

4.4 

7.6 

6.5 

B 

0.1 

0.1 

9 

VIII,  Union  of  Soviet 

1952-111 

25.8 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

2.8 

1.5 

4.7 

0.8 

3.6 

1.4 

0.7 

4.5 

_ 

1.1 

— 

Socialist  Republics 

IV 

29.0 

2.5 

0.2 

— 

2.8 

1.6 

6.5 

1.0 

4.9 

1.7 

0.5 

0.3 

6.9 

— 

2.0 

1953-  1 

18.7 

0.7 

— 

— 

3.8 

1.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

0.9 

— 

2.3 

3.1 

— 

1.1 

II 

lO.I 

0.6 

— 

— 

3.6 

1.8 

5.0 

0.9 

2.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

3.8 

— 

1.6 

III 

45.3 

2.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

2.5 

■  1 

2.0 

11.6 

11.8 

6.8 

2.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

4.8 

— 

0.6 

IV 

37.6 

5.6 

0.6 

— 

1.6 

3.0 

■i 

10.7 

13.8 

8.7 

5.8 

10.6 

1.4 

1.2 

3.7 

11.4 

— 

1.3 

■■ 

IX.  Total  Europe 

1952-III 

667.0 

508.2 

69.8 

69.9 

6.6 

7.8 

304.8 

386.5 

296.3 

328.0 

331.2 

360.1 

185.0 

154.3 

222.2 

181.7 

43.7 

24.6 

2i| 

(including  U.S.S.R.) 

IV 

669.8 

561.7 

85.1 

75.1 

8.9 

11.3 

341.0 

447.6 

334.2 

347.2 

376.8 

419.8 

196.2 

189.7 

285.6 

44.6 

29.1 

244 

1953-  I 

662.0 

571.4 

85.2 

67.2 

7.1 

5.4 

346.6 

423.8 

K 

333.1 

354.0 

378.3 

182.2 

172.6 

282.3 

39.2 

19.4 

II 

646.3 

560.1 

89.5 

70.2 

8.1 

5.7 

337.7 

439.5 

339.8 

333.0 

338.8 

195.4 

162.9 

292.3 

191.4 

42.5 

MM 

III 

693.0 

557.2 

87.3 

83.4 

8.3 

9.8 

265.2 

382.4 

364.6 

351.3 

352.7 

353.4 

196.4 

166.8 

265.3 

45.2 

20.6 

IV 

698.6 

610.8 

100.0 

78.1 

15.3 

11.7 

329.2 

466.6 

388.4 

388.9 

221.7 

194.5 

318.4 

62.3 

292 

267 
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!  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^[origin  and  destination 

^^^iin^orts  c.i.f.;  exports  fo.b. 


Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp. 


Western 

Germany 

Imp. 

Exp. 

27.1 

59.8 

44.7 

56.5 

36.1 

48.0 

34.2 

54.7 

41.1 

47.8 

47.2 

58.6 

206.3 

295.0 

282.5 

320.0 

222.8 

284.5 

204.8 

318.4 

225.7 

319.9 

265.5 

357.7 

Austria 

Total 

of  eighteen 
countries 

United 

States 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.c 

Exp.d 

13.8 

10.3 

612.4 

644.7 

122.0 

125.6 

III-1952 

13.5 

10.8 

669.6 

649.9 

138.2 

173.2 

IV 

14.5 

11.0 

672.4* 

646.1 

135.8 

170.6 

1-1953 

15.3 

13.0 

671.1 

686.3 

137.4 

143.4 

II 

12.2 

13.0 

659.4* 

668.3* 

144.7 

138.6 

III 

14.8 

12.3 

719.0 

694.9 

135.8 

172.5 

IV 

Area  of  origin  for 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports 


Ireland  and  Iceland 


162.4  192.8  1II-1952  II.  Western  European 
181.6  261.0  IV  industrial  countries 


181.6  261.0  IV 

180.8  226.0  I-19S3 

200.9  234.3  II 

203.1  212.9  III 

187.6  272.7  IV 


18.3  16.3  125.7 
17.5  14.4  147.7 


9.7  12.5 

11.8  11.9  I  116.9  183.7 


6.1 

3.2 

5.6 

1.5 

2.8 

1.6 

4.8 

2.0 

4.4  3.6 

1.3 

2.6 

1.8 

1.6 

19.2 

15.1 

13.7 

10.6 

8.8 

6.6 

9.1 

5.7 

9.3 

12.4 

12.7 

8.2 

8.8 

8.1 

3.1 

14.4 

2.8 

3.1 

4.2 

7.1 

278.2 

269.5 

302.8 

324.0 

253.3 

230.6 

273.0 

270.4 

258,8 

294.2 

322.2 

307.7 

21.9 

31.2 

322.7 

576.2 

91.2 

115.9 

UI-1952 

17.9 

35.9 

409.8 

614.5 

107.4 

160.4 

IV 

17.7 

27.4 

438.2* 

574.2 

100.3 

160.4 

1-1953 

17.8 

32.1 

418.7 

592.4 

92.7 

175.3 

11 

14.5 

37.2 

352.1* 

568.6* 

86.3 

132.7 

III 

19.9 

40.5 

439.1 

691.6 

101.9 

138.8 

IV 

6.2 

5.5 

664.5 

621.3 

46.3 

50.0 

III-1952 

5.5 

5.1 

723.9 

685.3 

60.9 

73.0 

IV 

5.2 

4.9 

604.7 

619.4 

59.7 

57.8 

1-1953 

3.9 

5.5 

597.7 

627.4 

70.1 

55.4 

II 

3.5 

4.5 

658.7* 

606.0* 

64.8 

48.8 

III 

4.3 

5.3 

696.2 

737.6 

62.0 

63.9 

IV 

37.2 

24.2 

744.2 

531.8 

59.8 

104.6 

III-1952 

39.3 

34.1 

800.3 

694.5 

75.1 

132.5 

IV 

38.9 

25.2 

747.3* 

570.1 

75.1 

107.4 

1-1953 

36.9 

28.6 

783.2 

547.1 

80.4 

96.1 

II 

37.7 

29.8 

802.4* 

574.7* 

81.4 

80.5 

III 

46.6 

31.8 

885.3 

667.1 

76.7 

124.0 

IV 

(France,  NeUierlands, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Switzerland) 


Iberian  countries 

(Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Yugoslavia, 
Turkey  and  miscellaneous 
continental  and  non¬ 
continental  European 
countries  and  territories) 


Norway,  Finland) 


18.1 

5.9 

16.6 

12.1 

13.1 

13.5 

125.8 

95.3 

15.4 

3.0 

12.0 

15.0 

15.8 

15.6 

135.1 

106.1 

13.8 

4.0 

8.4 

12.4 

11.2 

12  A 

113.7 

100.3 

18.1 

5.9 

10.5 

11.4 

17.9 

12.2 

126.5 

92.1 

21.7 

4.1 

14.3 

11.4 

12.0 

9.0 

119.0* 

92.6* 

24.4 

6.4 

17.6 

16.8 

14.7 

13.9 

142.1 

99.6 

481.7  588.9  III-1952  |  VI.  Western  Europe/ 

563.2  800.1  IV 

551.7  722.2  1-1953 

581.5  704.5  II 

580.3  613.5  III 

564.0  771.9  IV 


0.1  III-I952  VII.  Eastern  European 


0.1  I  III 
IV 


countnes 

(Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria) 


Socialist  Republics 


MI.7  92.5  191.0  182.7  278.2  269.5  144.1  90.8  143.4  147.9 

244.7  182.8  221.5  185.4  302.8  324.0  175.1  99.1  139.6  147.2 

221.2  201.5  226.7*191.2  253.3  230.6  179.8  91.2  102.6  84.2 

220.2  169.6  199.0*173.3  273.0  270.4  163.2  85.5  111.7  110.0 

226.7*103.1*  221.7*176.0  258,8  294.2  154.6  87.3  101.4  141.6 
267.0  176.7  238.9  208.5  322.2  307.7  195.2  99.6  117.2  136.3 
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Table  XXVIH  —  (continued)  -  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EIGHTEE' 

ACCORDING  TO  AREAS  Of 
Millions  of  current  dollan 


Area  of  origin  for  year 
imports  and  area  of 
destination  for  exports  Quarter 

V 


United 
Kingdom  “ 


X.  United  States 
and  dependencies 


1952- III  150.6  96.4 

IV  179.5  108.2 

1953-  I  201.0  107.6 

II  187.6  117.0 

III  145.7  117.1 

IV  178.0  104.8 


In=tad  Inland  Franca  Italy 

bourg 

Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp. 

i  r“  i 


Portugal 


XI.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland 

1952- III 
IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

XII.  Latin  American 
republics 

1952- III 
IV 

1953-  I 
II 

III 

IV 

XIII.  Overseas  sterling 
area  (including 

British  colonies)  ? 

1952- III 
IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

XIV.  Affiliated 
overseas  areas 
(excluding  sterling 
area) 

1952- III 

IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

XV.  Other  overseas 
countries  g 

1952- III 

IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

XVI.  Total  overseas 
countries 

1952- III 

IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

XVII.  Total  World 

1952- III 

IV 

1953-  I 

II 

III 

IV 

XVIII.  Dollar  Area 

(United  States,  Canada, 
Latin  American  dollar 
countries  and  the  Phi¬ 
lippines) 

1952-III 

IV 

1953  I 
II 

III 

IV 

IV  160.3  93.9 


o  Imports  are  general  imports,  and  exports  exclude  re-exports.  b  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations.  c  Imports  f.o.b.  Exports,  excluding  special  categM 
<  The  figure  includes  substantial  quantities  of  non-monetary  gold;  see  **  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”  /  Including  eastern  Germany,  g  The  figures  in  groups  XIII  and  XV 

not  strictly  comparable  with  those  published  in  the  previous  issues  of  this  Bulletin',  Jordan  and  Libya  have  been  changed  from  group  XV  to  group  XIII. 
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EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ORIGIN  AND  DESTINATION 

f 

\n\ports  c.i.f:  exports  fo.b. 


11.4 
11.4  10.2 

9.9  10.5 

12.0  13.1 


17.4 

11.4 

22.7 

lO.O 

21.5 

15.9 

22.3 

14.4 

15.6 

16.9 

18.3 

11.2 

9.7 

1.3 

10.2 

0.8 

10.4 

0.4 

10.7 

0.7 

9.8 

0.7 

8.0 

0.5 

8.2 

7.1 

8.4 

13.2 

13.9 

6.4 

9.1 

4.8 

4.8 

3.2 

9.8 

9.1 

5.0 

7.1 

Imp.  Exp.o  Imp. 


26.6  15.5  6.7  7.2  2.6 

24.0  20.1  7.7  8.6  2.2 

1.6  4.5  I  22.1  18.5  4.6  10.3  2.2 


19.1  11.9  3.8  3.8  20.7  4.5 

19.3  14.0  1.5  2.9  17.6  3.8 

17.8  13.0  2.2  3.2  17.3  3.3 

23.4  1  6.5  2.6  4.8  18.5  3.5 

20.0*  14.2*  2.8  5.3  13.7  4.2 

23.3  21.0  1.6  4.9  15.6  5.2 


28.8*  20.3 
33.0  32.2  I  1.9 


Total  j  j 

Austria  of  eighteen  ^ 

countries 

Imp.  Exp.  Imp.<^  Exp.4 


797.0  445.9 

826.6  532.3 

11.2  853.6  513.2 

6.6  776.3  554.3 

9.7  679.5*  534.1* 

756.4  550.0 


Year  origin  for 

imports  and  area  of 
quarter  destination  for  exports 

_ 4^ _ _ 

III-1952  X.  United  States 
IV  and  dependencies 


313.8  179.2 

411.0*  148.1 


420.5  389.9 

456.2  418.2 

3.1  485.1*  341.6 

3.1  559.0*  377.8 

575.1*  387.1* 

586.0  512.0 


1.0  1.8  1  447.4  913.8 
0.8  3.6  1  550.6  1  016.1 

1  690.8  1  015.4 
1  678.9  1  031.0 
1  476.7*  1  084.2* 
1  526.4  1  232.0 


575.1  655.2  III-1952  XI.  Canada  and 
641.4  716.1  IV  Newfoimdland 

580.3  709.2  1-1953 

645.3  855.7  II 

607.4  705.0  III 

623.0  671.3  IV 


847.3  751.0  III-1952  XII.  Latin  American 

893.4  768.5  IV  republics 

946.2  688.1  1-1953 

872.5  733.8  II 

844.6  702.0  III 

756.6  790.0  IV 

287.3  184.8  1II-1952  XIII.  Overseas  sterling 


312.2  226.6  IV 

303.4  229.9  1-1953 

305.3  184.8  II 

246.6  205.6  III 

248.1  223.3  IV 


area  (including 
British  colonies)  s 


493.6  545.7  72.4  69.7  III-1952  XIV.  Affiliated 


560.0  624.4  110.7  73.7  IV 


overseas  areas 


0.3 

0.8 

549.2 

559.0 

95.5 

73.5 

1-1953 

0.3 

1.0 

579.0 

569.5 

96.2 

78.2 

II 

0.1 

1.0 

491.7* 

473.7* 

87.8 

72.2 

III 

0.4 

1.1 

538.0 

615.9 

120.5 

70.6 

IV 

4.8  I  50.5  55.1 

53.7  60.6 


378.1  349.0 

352.0  366.7 


64.4  60.9  1.0  3.8  383.1*  350.8 

3.8  I  4.1  3.2  72.9  64.6  1.2  3.3  408.6  390.9 

5.8  I  3.4  7.2  67.9  75.4  0.9  3.6  369.9*  395.3' 

8.8  82.2  91.4  1.3  5.1  416.4  431.1 


28.7  28.0  126.7  70.7 

24.2  36.5  117.6  79.4 
30.1*  32.1  125.7  78.0 

28.0*  35.5  122.6  91.1 
25.1*  34.0  108.9  90.7 

29.8  38.1  112.2  114.2 


14.8  9.6  188.0  100.1  26.5  9.3  1  377.9  722.2  1  122.6  1  263.1  III-1952  XVIII.  DOLLAR  AREA 

11.7  12.9  219.7  129.8  20.2  8.7  1  321.4  861.4  I  166.4  1  364.2  IV  (United  States.  Canada. 


9.1  12.1  146.3  107.9  23.4  13.1  1  228.9  808.1  1  235.8  1  333.7  I- 

9.4  12.5  161.3  118.2  25.9  8.3  1  286.8  907.0  1  276.8  1  532.6  II 

9.0  9.8  162.1  119.9  13.6  11.6  1  297.1*  848.4*  1  190.1  1  324.5  III 

6.4  10.7  184.5  141.9  13.3  8.3  1  267.4  898.9  1  122.5  1  369.9  IV 


(United  States,  Canada, 
Latin  American  dollar 
countries  and  the  Phi* 
lippines) 
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a  General  importt  b  Ireland,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland  and  Austria.  c  Imports  f.o.b. 

d  The  figure  includes  substantial  quantities  of  non-monetary  gold;  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”,  e  Excluding  re-exports.  /  Exports  excluding  special  categories.  g  The  figures  in  groups  XIII  and  XV  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  those  published  in  the  previous  issues  of  this  Bulletin;  Jordan  and  Libya  have  been  changed  from  group  XV  to  group  XIII. 


Table  XXX.  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  FOOD,  FEEDING-STUFFS  AND  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  (Thousands  of  tons) 

Note.  —  Data  cover  imports  from  all  sources  and  exports  to  all  destinations,  both  European  and  non-European,  by  the  countries  listed  in  footnote  *  below.  Trade  of 
eastern  European  countries  is  not  included  because  of  the  lack  of  data  on  a  sufficiently  regular  and  detailed  basis.  Figures  for  1938  are  shown  both  for  Europe  as  a  whole 
(including  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Baltic  States)  and,  to  provide  comparability,  for  the  countries  covered  by  the  post-war  figures. 
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Table  |(XI 


PRODUCTION  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND  Ui 

Index  nunAers^jrrious  y 


Industry 


Mining 


Albania 

Bulgaria 

CZECHOSLOVAKU 

1952  1953 

1  1952  1953 

1952  1953 

Mineral  industry 

..  86 

Coal 

149  .. 

Coal 

116  113 

Hard  coal 

110  .. 

Crude  petroleum 

122  .. 

Ores 

140  .. 

Brown  coal 

no  103 

Chrome 

115  .. 

Iron  ore 

..  Ill 

Coke 

no  106 

Non-ferrous 

Crude  petroleum 

152  108 

metal  ores 

154 

Manufactured  gas 

111 

Concentrates 

138  .. 

Iron  ore 

118  108 

Manganese  oie 

128  104 

Copper  ore 

102  .. 

164  127 

134  115 

113  106 

Copper 

199  .. 

Pig-iron 

146  .. 

Pig-iron 

112  120 

Blister  copper 

159  .. 

Lead 

221  115 

Crude  steel 

108  116 

Rolled  steel 

Rolled  steel  products 

109  115 

products 

117 

Grey  iron  castings 

118  114 

Blister  copper 

..  135 

Malleable  castings 

116  .. 

Steel  castings 

114  ., 

Tin  plate 

..  120 

Coated  plate 

121 

Engineering 

Goods  wagons 

..  297 

Goods  wagons 

112  133 

industry 

..  129 

Tractor-ploughs 

105  .. 

Trolley  buses 

108  .. 

Ploughs 

234  .. 

Tractor-cultivators 

165  .. 

Turbo-compressors  and 

Iron  tools 

152  .. 

T  ractor-seed-drills 

202  .. 

turbo-blowers  of  up  to 

Threshing  machines 

159  .. 

50,000  m’  hour  capacity 

159 

Electric  motors 

125  159 

Water  turbines  of  more 

Internal  combustion 

than  200  kw  capacity 

190  .. 

engines 

147  .. 

Diesel  engines  of  up  to 

Boilers 

..  122 

100  mm  bore 

132  ,. 

Transformers 

112 

Direct  current  generators 

Iron  pipes 

101  118 

of  more  than  25  kw  ca- 

Metal-cutting  lathes 

..  180 

pacity 

156  ,, 

Nails 

101 

Steam  boilers 

..  136 

Tools 

Files 

..  120 

and  instruments 

132 

Mine-cages,  including 

Stoves 

..  121 

suspension  gear 

119  .. 

Electric  light  bulbs 

137  .. 

Tension  regulators  for 

Radio  receivers 

125  196 

conveyor  belts 

169  .. 

Electric  tip-cars  for 

mines 

130  .. 

Compressed  air  tip-cars 

for  mines 

377  .. 

Coal  grinders 

143  .. 

Coal  crushers 

115  .. 

Caterpillar  excavators 

156  .. 

Cranes  (excluding  tra- 

veiling  cranes) 

113  .. 

Drilling  machines 

..  146 

Planing  machines 

..  122 

Milling  machines 

..  116 

Mining  equipment 

..  350 

Mine  loaders 

..  157 

Rotary  oil  drills 

,.  340 

Large  turning  lathes 

118  .. 

Automatic  and  semi- 

automatic  lathes 

170  141 

Vertical  lathes 

..  260 

Turret  lathes 

184 

Rolling  mills 

183  .. 

Ball-bearings 

no  112 

Heavy  lorry  tilts 

109  .. 

Bicycle  fittings 

..  132 

Electric  vacuum  cleaners 

..  250 

Domestic  refrigerators 

154 

Eastern  Germany 


1952  1953 


Brown  coal 

Brown  coal  briquettes 

Coke 

Manufactured  gas 
Iron  ore 
Copper  ore 
Lead  ore  concentrates 
Tin  ore  concentrates 
Potash  salts 


104  no 
107  105 


116  .. 
110  .. 
158  168 


103  135 
135  .. 


143 

95 


Minin 


Coal 

Crude 

Manu 


Electric  power 


108  106 


Metals 


Pig-iron 
Crude  steel 
Rolled  steel 
Electro  steel 
Iron  castings 
Steel  castings 


Engineering 


Motor  vehicles  and 
tractors 
Lorries 
Motor  cycles 
Bicycles 

Power  plant  equipment 
Electric  generators 
Agricultural  machinery 
Metallurgical  equipment 
Equipment  for  light  in¬ 
dustry 

Building  and  road¬ 
making  machinery 
Transformers 
Seamless  tubes 
Boring  and  milling  ma¬ 
chinery 

Lathes  of  over  550  mm. 
Lathes  with  horizontal 
face-plates  of  over  1600 
mm. 

Forge  and  press  shop 
equipment 

Forge  and  die-stamp 
products 

Hydraulic  presses  of  over 
63  ton  pressure 
Domestic  hardware 


193  164 
122  115 
120  114 
142  .. 

124  .. 

120  .. 


124  .. 

130  .. 

154  128 


124  135 
161  138 


138  167/1 
..  132 


199  110 


119 


122 

156 

113 


127 

231 


290 

122 


133 


280 


107 


Meta 
Pig-ir 
Crud( 
RoUe< 
Roll© 
Iron  ( 


MacI 


Loco 

Railv 

Mote 

Mote 

Mote 

Bicyc 

Dies( 

Lath( 

Sewii 

Radi 


production  125  . . 

Coal  123  114 

Crude  petroleum  117  119 

Manufactured  gas  ..  116 


Metal  production 
Pig-iron 
Crude  steel 
Rolled  steel  bars 
Rolled  steel  shapes 
Iron  castings 


120  .. 
114,  132 
113  107 

127  .. 


Machinery 

production  136  .. 

Locomotives  91 

Railway  wagons  113 

Motor  buses  ..  115 


Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Industry 

1 

1952 

1953 

1 1952  1953 

1  1952  1953 

Aining 

Hard  coal 

103 

105 

Coal 

112 

105 

Coal 

107 

106 

Brown  coal 

104 

111 

Metallurgical  coke 

173 

120 

Crude  petroleum 

112 

112 

Coke 

116 

107 

Crude  petroleum 

129 

113 

Natural  gas 

102 

Crude  petroleum 

119 

Iron  ore 

137 

Natural  gas 

113 

Complex  ores 

129 

Iron  ore 

114 

131 

Copper  ore 

155 

125 

Zinc  ore 

118 

Zinc  and  lead  ores 

115 

114 

113 

118 

117 

113 

113 

Electric  power 

Ministry  of 

Pig-iron 

112 

117 

Pig-iron 

114 

109 

Metals 

Metallurgy 

110 

Crude  steel 

Crude  steel 

no 

no 

Pig-iron 

113 

129 

Rolled  steel 

116 

Rolled  steel 

112 

no 

Crude  steel 

114 

113 

Electrolytic  copper 

127 

Copper 

115 

Rolled  steel 

110 

115 

Lead 

111 

132 

Zinc 

124 

113 

Electrolytic  copper 

124 

125 

Zinc 

iWil 

141 

Lead 

117 

122 

Zinc 

106 

111 

Refined  lead 

113 

114 

Goods  wagons 

103 

103 

Railway  passenger 

Mainline  electric  loco- 

Engineering 

“  Star  ”  lorries 

189 

172 

coaches 

150 

motives 

134 

“  Lublin  ”  lorries 

2700 

118 

Agricultural  tractors 

124 

Mainline  railway  goods 

“  Warsaw  ”  lorries 

2700 

Mechanical  seed  drills 

wagons 

103 

Bicycles 

128 

for  grain 

151 

Mainline  locomotives 

263 

Motor  cycles 

241 

Mechanical  reaper 

Rails 

153 

Agricultural  equip- 

binders 

176 

Trolley  buses 

1190 

121 

ment  * 

124 

Mechanical  cultivators 

163 

Motor  buses 

127 

Tractors 

145 

115 

Caterpillar  tractors  with 

Motor  vehicles 

107 

Tractor-drawn  seed- 

35  h.p.  Diesel  motors 

119 

Lorries 

111 

drills 

153 

Tractor-drawn  grain 

Motor-cars 

130 

Grain  drills  >> 

204 

machinery 

109 

Motor  cycles 

137 

Threshers 

118 

Tractor-drawn  reaper- 

Bicycles 

143 

115 

Horse-drawn  potato- 

binders 

189 

Tractors 

107 

113 

lifters 

123 

Grain  threshers 

86 

Beet  combines 

119 

150 

Harvesters  * 

137 

Pick-axes,  shovels 

158 

Tractor-drawn  seed  drills 

120 

Disc  harrows  ft 

250 

Harrows,  tractor-drawn 

83 

Grain  cleaning 

Potato  drills  ft 

380 

Hoes 

122 

machinery 

107 

Electric  motors  of 

Axes,  hatchets 

109 

Grain  combines 

102 

above  100  kw.  capa- 

Rakes 

57 

Tractor-drawn  ploughs 

101 

city 

124 

Forks 

102 

Self-propelled  mowers 

146 

Electric  motors 

Ploughs,  animal-drawn 

80 

Flax  combines 

107 

below  100  kw.  capa- 

Electric  motors 

145 

Threshers 

102 

city 

114 

1 

Electric  generators 

399 

Steam  turbines 

108 

140 

Tubular  boilers 

300 

Electric  transformers 

172 

Large  hydro-turbines 

124 

135 

Cables 

107 

Mechanical  planes 

Turbo-generators 

130 

147 

Building  and  road- 

with  detachable  blade 

155 

Hydro-generators 

138 

115 

making  machinery 

128 

Industrial  boilers. 

Large  electrical  machines 

107 

134 

Ball  bearings 

129 

Suchov  type 

125 

Automotive  loaders 

103 

Machine  tools  ft 

112 

132 

Seamless  steel  tubes 

127 

Electric  motors 

106 

113 

Sewing  machines 

220 

Complete  drilling 

Steel  tubes 

114 

116 

Pianos 

148 

installations 

114 

Metallurgical  equipment 

112 

118 

Radio  receivers 

137 

125 

Internal  combustion 

Large  single-bucket 

1 

engines 

132 

122 

excavators 

107 

Parallel  lathes 

148 

Multiple  bucket 

[112 

Standard  ball  bearings 

131 

165 

excavators 

122 

Tip-cars  for  mines 

124 

Oil  equipment 

144 

117 

Concrete  mixers 

119 

Ball  bearings 

117 

115 

Baby  carriages 

133 

Metal-cutting  machine 

Cast-iron  enamelware 

146 

tools 

1037  114 

Black  cast-iron  vessels 

194 

Chemical  equipment 

128 

124 

Enamelled  vessels 

113 

Spinning  frames  - 

118 

Kitchen  utensils  of  sheet 

Weaving  looms 

139 

102 

iron 

133 

Calculating  machines 

153 

124 
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PRODUCTION  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  ANDLySS 

Index  Bamfc  l . 


Industry 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Eastern  Germany 

1952  1953 

1952  1953 

1952  1953 

1952  1953  ij- — 

_ 

Engineering 

(continued) 

1! 

I 

I 

Chemicals,  etc. 

Motor  spirit 

113  .. 

Sulphuric  acid 

151  116 

Coppier  sulphate 

..  330 

Sulphuric  acid 

105  121 

Kerosene 

134  .. 

Caustic  soda 

106  .. 

Sulphuric  acid 

107  .. 

Calcined  soda 

155^ 

Purified  bitumen 

124  .. 

Synthetic  ammonia 

. .  151 

Soda 

121 

Phosphorous  fertilizers 

114  ..  “ 

Household  soap 

196  .. 

Nitric  acid 

..  148 

Superphosphates 

117 

Diesel  oil 

Aniline  dyes 

..  120 

Ground  phosphates 

..  230 

Rayon 

118  112 

N  itrogenous  fertilizer 

149 

Motor  spirit 

128  .. 

Carbide 

117  117 

Fuel  oil 

119  .. 

Mineral  oils 

110  .. 

Nitrated  lime 

..  120 

Greases 

209  .. 

Fish  glue 

Ill 

Motor-car  tyres 

173  .. 

Artificial  silk 

121  .. 

1 

Soap 

113 

Silon  silk 

..  177 

Penicillin 

144  240 

Insulin 

165  .. 

Polyvinyl  chloride 

..  121 

Oil  varnish 

..  130 

Bicycle  tyres 

149 

Bicycle  inner  tubes 

125 

Preserving  jar  rings 

125 

Rubber  toys 

..  300 

Rubber  conveyor  belts 

114 

1 

Imitation  linoleum 

113 

Cellophane 

..  165 

1 

Soap 

104 

1 

1  , 

Textiles  and 

Clothing  industry 

..  147 

Cotton  yarns 

126  .. 

Unbleached  cotton 

Textile  fabrics  of  all  sorts 

107  112  X 

clothing 

Cotton  yarns 

251  223 

Cotton  fabrics 

115  108 

fabrics 

102  .. 

Made-up  textiles 

..  Ill  ^ 

Cotton  fabrics 

526  188 

Woollen  yarns 

112  .. 

Unbleached  woollen 

Knitted  outerwear 

Socks 

..  395 

Woollen  fabrics 

113  113 

fabrics 

105  .. 

Knitted  underwear 

129(  ^ 

Soft  leather 

103  107 

Silk  fabrics 

114  109 

Cotton  overalls 

119 

Leather  boots  and  shoes 

129  ..  , 

Hard  leather 

103  .. 

Cotton  and 

Overalls  and  dungarees 

136  .. 

knitted  clothing 

..  108 

Woollen  coats  and  capes 

no 

Hosiery 

109  .. 

Ladies’  costumes 

164 

Knitted  goods 

120  .. 

Silon  twist 

194 

Tanned  hides 

112  .. 

Silon  stockings 

230 

Pressed  hides 

115  .. 

Stockings  and  socks 

Hides 

..  108 

made  of  woollen  yarn 

..  130 

Furs 

109 

Ladies’  knitwear 

128 

Soft  skins 

109 

Waxed  cloth 

114 

Footwear 

122  103 

Ladies’  leather  walking 

Moccasins  and 

shoes 

..  153 

sandals 

..  107 

Bed  linen 

143 

Cloth  peasant 

Light  walking  shoes 

174 

slippers 

..  123 

Women’s  heavy  foot- 

wear 

104  .. 

1 

Children’s  footwear 

115  119 

Rubber  boots 

111  1204 

j 

Gym  shoes 

147 

-ii 

Paper  and  printing] 


109  107  Pai^r 

Writing  paper 
Paper  serviettes 
Unbleached  cellulose 
Specially  refined  cellulose 


103  103 
132 


^^fcEU.S.S.R.  IN  1952  AND  1953 
”*"^ivf3!»year  =  100 


; 

^  Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Industry 

52  1953 

1 

1952  1953 

1 

1952  1953 

1952  1953 

1952  1953 

■ 

Stoves  and  kitchen 

Sewing  machines 

120  124 

^r^gim^ring 

ranges 

..  153 

Radio  sets 

106  127 

(continued) 

Buckets 

120 

Television  sets 

..  225 

Cutlery,  chromed 

..  105 

Gramophones 

123  126 

Cutlery,  tinned 

134 

Electric  lamps 

109  .. 

Pianos  and  grand  pianos 

118  123 

Domestic  refrigerators 

159 

Vacuum  cleaners 

..  200 

Metal  bedsteads 

145 

Clocks  and  watches 

109  122 

Cameras 

128  109 

5  121  j 

r 

Artificial  fertilizers 

..  121 

Sulphuric  acid 

125  107 

Sulphuric  acid 

109 

Caustic  soda 

111  115 

Chemicals,  etc. 

Machine  and  motor 

Caustic  soda 

100  115 

Caustic  soda 

112  .. 

Soda 

121  119 

oils 

131  134 

Calcium  soda 

109 

Organic  dyestuffs 

122  .. 

Mineral  fertilizers 

108  109 

132 

Lorry  tyres 

135  .. 

Soda  ash 

103  .. 

Car  and  motor-cycle 

Chemicals  for  combating 

Soap 

106  122; 

Nitrogen  fertilizers 

..  112 

tyres 

120  121 

agricultural  pests  and 

Phosphate  fertilizers 

..  107 

Soap 

141  107 

weeds 

145  143 

Artificial  fertilizers 

no  .. 

Motor  spirit 

126  111 

Motor  spirit 

132  .. 

Diesel  fuels 

134  .. 

Diesel  oil 

113  .. 

Kerosene 

123 

Kerosene 

110  .. 

Synthetic  dyes 

108  .. 

Syntine 

176  .. 

Synthetic  rubber 

109  113 

Synthetic  tanning 

Car  tyres 

101  107 

agents 

..  170 

Soap 

102  111 

Pharmaceutical 

products 

109 

Penicillin 

..  237 

DyestufiTs 

122  119 

Rubber  articles 

..  120 

1 

Household  soap 

103  107 

Textile 

Cotton  fabrics 

102  106 

Cotton  and  vicuna 

Cotton  fibre 

107  .. 

Textiles  and 

production 

109  .. 

Woollen  fabrics 

104  no 

fabrics 

116  .. 

Cotton  fabrics 

106  105 

clothing 

}  116 

Qothing 

Silk  fabrics 

103  100 

Woollen  cloth 

..  106 

Woollen  fabrics 

108  109 

) 

production 

118  .. 

Women’s  hosiery 

119  .. 

Ready  made  clothing 

105 

Silk  fabrics 

129  178 

Cotton  fabrics 

105  97 

Women’s  stockings 

..  106 

Knitwear 

114  104 

Linen  fabrics 

..  112 

Silk  fabrics 

105  .. 

Men’s  socks 

..  102 

Leather  footwear 

103  .. 

Cotton  and  artificial  silk 

Linen  and  hemp 

Leather  footwear 

109  106 

mixtures 

..  165 

fabrics 

107  .. 

Rubber  footwear 

108  106 

Cotton  multi-colour 

Nylon  stockings 

..  263 

woven  fabrics 

178 

1 

Knitted  wear 

..  112 

Pure  woollen  worsted 

Leather  shoes 

115  94 

fabrics 

..  176 

Top  boots 

..  130 

Staple  fibre  fabrics 

..  280 

Hosiery 

104 

Knitted  underwear 

116 

Knitted  outer  garments 

..  103 

Pure  woollen  and  wool- 

len  mixture  knitted 

outer  garments 

112 

Leather  footwear 

104 

_ !_ 

Model  footwear 

144 

Paper 

103  102 

Paper 

106  .. 

Paper 

109  110 

Paper  and  printing 

Cellulose 

..  106 

- 

90  - 


T«ble 

PRODUCTION  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE  AND|guS.S 


Index  number:*.  yea 


Industry 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

CZ  ECHOSLOVAKIA 

— \ 

Eastern  Germany 

1952  1953 

1  1952  1953 

1952  1953 

1  1952  1^ 

Food,  drink. 

Food  industry 

..  116 

Ministry  of  Food 

Edible  milled  wheat  pro- 

Food  Industry 

122  112 

tobacco 

Flour  paste 

and  Procurement 

109  .. 

ducts 

107  105a 

Raw  sugar 

94  .. 

products 

103  133 

Sugar 

158 

Edible  rye  products 

156  105a 

Meat  and  sausage  pro- 

Sugar 

287  107 

Vegetable  oils 

122  .. 

Wheat  bread 

125  1126 

ducts 

..  128 

Olive  oil 

129  .. 

Meat 

117  139 

Biscuits 

..  112 

Animal  fats 

177  .. 

Beer 

105  124 

Meat  products 

..  104 

Refined  Sugar 

108 

Margarine 

127  .. 

Spirits 

..  129 

Lard 

167 

Edible  oils 

..  179 

Fish  catch 

128  112 

Liqueurs 

..  128 

Flour 

no 

Meat 

no 

Spirits 

212  .. 

Tobacco 

131  113 

Tinned  meats 

342  .. 

Sausage  meat 

115 

Cigarettes 

..  112 

Butter 

124 

Canned  meat 

125  .. 

Cheeses 

142  .. 

Synthetic  edible  fats 

103  116 e 

Canned  fish 

152  .. 

Milk 

102  .. 

Preserved  fruit 

137  148 

Tinned  milk 

120  .. 

Fruit  pulp 

136  .. 

Butter 

104  .. 

Tobacco  products 

116  .. 

Fish  products 

..  114 

Manipulated  tobacco 

134  .. 

Cocoa  powder 

..  169 

Potato  starch 

138 

Frozen  fruit 

149  140 

Frozen  vegetables 

117  151e 

Dried  fruits 

..  1100 

Industrial  spirit 

113  .. 

Cigarettes 

no  .. 

Building 

Construction 

Ministry  of 

Cement 

106  115 

Cement 

122  121 

materials,  etc. 

material  industry 

..  133 

Construction 

117  .. 

Bricks 

111  .. 

Bricks 

..  109 

Cement 

106  .. 

Cement 

108  105 

Deep  china  plates 

..  123 

Window  glass 

90  .. 

Bricks 

..  105 

Shallow  china  plates 

..  120 

Tiles  and  slates 

134 

Ferro-concrete  rein- 

forcement 

123  .. 

1 

Timber  industry 

Sawn  timber  ma- 

Plywood 

104  106 

Sawn  softwood 

119  .. 

Furniture 

124  .. 

terials 

122  119 

Sleepers 

111  114 

Sawn  hardwood 

122  .. 

Sleepers 

..  135 

Veneers 

132  129 

Bedroom  suites 

106  .. 

Plywood 

..  155 

Seasoned  timber 

..  528 

Pressed  boards 

..  192 

Furniture 

192  .. 

Food  is 

Flour 

Confecti 

Sugar 

Meat  an 

Sausage 

Beer 

Liqueur 

Cigarett 


Buildii 

pr( 

Cemen 

Bricks 

Lime 

Firepr 


Sources :  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 


a  Only  flour.  b  Total  bread.  c  Refers  to  preserved  vegetables.  d  Rubber  working  boots  only.  e  Total  edible  ba  f  Qgjy  ^ 


I 

it 

L 
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^^|eU.S.S.R.  in  1952  AND  1953 


I  leus  year  =  lUU 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

_ 

Industry 

1953 

1'  1 

1952  1953  1 

1  1952  1953 1 

1 1952  1953  1 

1  1952  1953  1 

112  i 

Food  industry 

116 

Flour 

112 

Bread 

113 

129 

Confectionery 

112 

109 

Food,  drink. 

Flour 

106 

101 

Confectionery 

105 

Macaroni  products 

119 

123 

Gateaux,  pastries  and 

tobacco 

Confectionery 

119 

118 

Sugar 

134 

Sugar  products 

125 

112 

cakes 

128 

121 

Sugar 

171 

Edible  oik 

134 

Edible  oik 

114 

111 

Soft-centred  confection- 

Meat  and  lard 

128 

Meat 

125 

Meat 

138 

ery  and  chocolate- 

Sausages 

142 

Milk 

108 

Meat  preparations 

138 

106 

coated  confectionery 

144 

112 

Beer 

135 

Butter 

112 

104 

Butter 

163 

Sugar 

103 

112 

Liqueurs 

116 

Margarine 

113 

Cheese 

134 

Vegetables  oik 

109 

116 

112 

Cigarettes 

122 

108 

Sea  fish 

103 

Fresh  fish 

115 

Meat 

115 

112 

Tinned  vegetables 

130 

Tinned  meat 

122 

Sausage  products 

116 

Salt 

109 

Tinned  fruit 

115 

Tinned  meats 

129 

Beer 

ln6 

118 

Jam 

144 

Condensed  milk 

128 

121 

Wine 

112 

Beer 

105 

Macaroni  products 

120 

Cigarettes 

107 

Dairy  produce 

105 

109 

Sausages 

145 

Butter 

104 

103 

Cheese 

115 

116 

Margarine 

124 

Fish 

103 

Tinned  goods 

111 

114 

Tea 

112 

106 

Alcohol 

no 

118 

Grape  wines 

128 

124 

Beer 

106 

113 

Cigarettes 

112 

116 

121 

Building  materials 

Cement 

99 

124 

Cement 

132 

126 

Cement 

115 

115 

109 

production 

120 

Bricks 

110 

133 

Kiln-baked  bricks 

168 

112 

Bricks 

119 

112 

materials,  etc. 

Cement 

112 

100 

Roofing  felt 

113 

112 

Lime 

.  * 

111 

Roofing  slate 

126 

122 

Bricks 

127 

120 

Window  glass 

117 

Window  glass 

,  * 

112 

Roofing  felt 

114 

114 

Lime 

113 

110 

China 

119 

109 

Glassware 

118 

121 

Window  glass 

122 

Fireproof  materials 

120 

Kitchen  china 

104 

Prefabricated  houses 

127 

109 

Kitchen  crockery 

” 

105 

Furniture 

129 

125 

Timber 

105 

Furniture 

114 

Timber  industry 

Furniture 

133 

I’)*  ^  /  Only  generators  over  100  KW.  g  Only  toilet  soap.  A  Of  Ministry  of  Engineering.  i  Including  roller  bearings.  J  Of  Ministry  of  Machine-tool  Industry. 


! 
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NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 

1.  General 

The  notes  below  are  concerned  only  with  corrections  and  additions  to  the  statistical  series  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 

Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  United  Nations,  Geneva,  1954. 

2.  Index  Numbers  of  Industrial  Production  (Tables  I  and  III  to  VIII) 

West  Berlin :  General  index  and  all  sector  index  numbers  :  A  new  series  of  index  numbers  with  1952  weights  has  been  calculated 
by  the  Statistisches  Landesamt,  Berlin,  and  published  in  Berliner  Statistik,  December  1953.  The  more  recent  information 
has  been  received  directly.  Series  are  now  also  shown  for  the  sectors  “  metal  mining  and  metal  making  ”  and  “  food, 
beverages  and  tobacco”. 

Denmark :  Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  Official  revisions. 

France :  Metal  using  :  Annual  figures  are  based  on  an  index  for  “  outillage  ”  computed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  combined 
with  an  index  for  passenger  cars  and  motor-cycles  computed  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Division. 

Italy :  Energy  :  The  single  component  series  for  mineral  fuels  is  now  being  used  instead  of  the  previous  combination  of  the  two 
component  series — solid  fuels  and  liquid  fuels. 

Netherlands :  Metal  making  and  metal  using  :  The  two  series  for  basic  metals  and  metal  products  directly  communicated  by  the 
-  Netherlands  Statistical  Office  to  the  O.E.E.C.  and  published  in  that  body’s  statistical  Bulletin  have  been  adopted. 

Norway :  General  index  and  sector  index  numbers  :  Quarterly  and  yearly  figures  for  1952  and  1953  have  been  officially  revised. 

Sweden :  General  index  and  all  sector  index  numbers  (except  quarterly  figures  for  textiles)  :  figures  for  1952  and  1953  have  been 
officially  revised. 

United  Kingdom :  Energy  and  chemicals  :  A  separate  series  for  petroleum  and  petroleum  refining  is  now  received  directly  from 
the  Central  Statistical  Office;  it  has  been  excluded  from  chemicals  and  put  in  the  energy  sector. 

Metal  making  :  Data  for  the  component  series  “  ferrous  metals  ”  have  been  officially  revised  for  the  period  1949-53. 

Metal  using  :  Quarterly  and  yearly  figures  for  the  period  1952-53  have  been  officially  revised. 

The  table  below  gives  revised  and  corrected  figures  for  the  periods  1948  and  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  which  are  no  longer 

shown  : 


Index  numbers  —  1950  =  100 


Country 

General 

index 

Energy 

Metal  rv.ir.ing 
and 

metal  ma'icing 

Metal  using 

Chemicals 

Textiles 

Food, 
beverages 
and  tobacco 

1948  1952 
1st 
qtr. 

1948  1952 
1st 
qtr. 

1948  1952 
1st 
qtr. 

1948  1952 
1st 
qtr. 

1948  1952 
1st 
qtr. 

1952 

1st 

qtr. 

1952 

1st 

qtr. 

France  . 

—  117 

—  115 

West  Berlin  .  .  . 

149 

—  169 

—  164 

—  136 

— 

106 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

_  _ 

79  104 

81  — 

_  _ 

Norway  .... 

—  118 

—  — 

—  119 

—  123 

—  156 

99 

— 

Sweden . 

—  107 

—  — 

—  121 

—  — 

—  — 

— 

92 

United  Kingdom . 

—  106 

92  116 

—  Ill 

—  — 

81  109 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia  .  .  . 

90  87 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

— 

3.  Index  Numbers  of  Employment  (Tables  IX  to  XIII) 

For  the  general  index  numbers,  see  the  Survey  for  1953,  page  299. 

Starting  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  index  numbers  of  employment  have  been  extended  to  the  following  four  industrial 
sectors  :  metal  mining  and  metal  making,  metal-using  industries,  textiles,  and  food,  beverages  and  tobacco. 
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The  coverage  for  each  sector  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  chosen  for  the  sector  index  numbers  of  industrial 
production — i.e.,  it  is  based  on  the  International  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  all  Economic  Activities  (see  note  below  each 
Uble). 

However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list  given  below  of  the  series  used,  full  comparability  between  countries  and  with  the  ideal 
coverage  cannot  be  assumed  without  further  investigation  into  the  specific  coverages  of  the  national  series.  This  investigation 
is  now  being  undertaken  and  it  is  intended  to  publish  further  details  in  a  later  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 

As  for  the  general  index,  the  figures  refer  to  employment  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  year  19S0  has  been  adopted  as  a  base, 
and  the  average  for  that  year,  as  well  as  for  other  years,  calculated  either  from  monthly  or  end-of-quarter  data;  in  the  latter  event, 
the  average  is  taken  of  the  five  months  December,  March,  June,  September  and  December,  the  two  Decembers  being  given  a 
weight  of  one-half,  and  the  other  months  of  one. 

Austria :  Statistische  Obersichten,  Osterreichisches  Institut  fur  Wirtschaftsforschung,  and  Statistische  Nachrichten. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “  Beschaftigte  in  Hiittenwerken  metal  using  :  “  Eisen-  und  Metalindustrie  ”  minus 
“  Beschaftigte  in  Hiittenwerken  textiles  :  “  Textilindustrie  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  “  Nahrungs-  und  Genuss- 
mittelindustrie  ”. 

Belgium  :  Bulletin  de  Statistique  and  monthly  data  supplied  directly  by  the  Institut  National  de  Statistique. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “  siderurgie  ”  and  “  metaux  non-ferreux  et  leurs  alliages  metal  using:  **  fabrications 
metalliques  textiles  :  “  tissage,  filature  et  bonneterie  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  “  confiture  ”,  “  tabac  ”,  “  indus¬ 
tries  des  denrdes  alimentaires  ”;  ”  industries  des  boissons,  distilleries  ”. 

Denmark :  Statistiske  Efterretninger. 

Textiles  :  “  textil  ”;  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  “  naeringsmiddel  ”. 

Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de  la  S^urit^  sociale,  Enquite  sur  I'activite  economique  et  les  conditions  d'emploi  de  la  main- 
d'ceuvre;  France  Data  Book,  Mutual  Security  Agency;  Annales  des  Mines. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  naaking  :  “  production  de  metaux  et  minerai  de  fer  ”;  metal  using  :  **  industrie  mdcanique  et 
electrique  ”  ;  textiles  :  “  industrie  textile  ” ;  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  “  industrie  agricole  et  alimentaire  ”. 

Germany :  Arbeits-  und  sozialstatistische  Mitteilungen;  Die  Beschaftigungslage  im  Bundesgebiet,  Bundesanstalt  fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung  und  Arbeitslosenversicherung. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  ”  Eisen-  und  Metallgewinnung  ”;  metal  using  :  ”  Eisen-,  Stahl-,  und  Metallwaren- 
herstellung”,  “Maschinen-,  Stahl-,  Eisen-,  und  Fahrzeugbau  ”,  “  Elektrotechnik  ”;  textiles  :  “  Textilgewerbe  ”;  food, 
beverages  and  tobacco  :  ”  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittelgewerbe  ”. 

West  Berlin :  Berliner  Statistik. 

Metal  using  :  “  Eisen-u.  Metallerzeugung  u.-verarbeitung  ”  minus  “  Eisen-  und  Stahlerzeugung  einschl.  Walzwerke  und 
Ziehereien  ”,  “  Eisen-  und  Stahlgiesserei  ”,  “  Metallgewinnung  ”,  “  Feinmechanik  und  Optik.” 

Italy  :  Rassegna  di  Statistiche  del  Lavoro;  Supplemento  al  Bollettino  Statistiche  del  Lavoro,  Serie :  Occupazione. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “  metallurgiche  ”;  metal  using  :  “prodotti  metalmeccanici  ”;  “  construzione  di 
macchine”,  “  macchine  e  materiale  electtrko ”,  “  mezzi  e  materiali  da  trasporto”;  textiles:  “tessili”;  food,  beverages 
and  tobacco  :  “  alimentari  ”. 

Luxembourg :  Bulletin  du  Service  d’ Etudes  et  de  Documentation  economiques  et  de  I'Office  de  la  Statistique  generale. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “  ouvriers  occupy  dans  les  industries  sid^rurgiques  et  mini^res  (y  compris  personnel 
des  fonderies,  ateliers  de  construction,  etc.) 

Netherlands :  Maandstatistiek  van  de  nijverheid. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “metallurgische  industrie  :  ijzer  en  staal”  and  “non-ferro  metalen”;  metal  using  : 
“  metaalnijverheid,  scheepsvliegtuig-  en  wagenbouw  ”,  minus  “  metallurgische  industrie  ”;  textiles  :  “  textielnijverheid  ”; 
food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  ”  bereiding,  van  voedings-  en  genotmiddelen.” 

Saar :  Statistisches  Amt  des  Saarlandes,  Kurzbericht. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  ”  eisenerzeugende  Industrie  ”. 

Sweden :  Sociala  Meddelanden. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “  malmgruvor ”  and  “jam-,  stftl-  o.  kopparverk ”;  metal  using  :  “  metall-  o.  verk- 
stadsind.”  minus  “jam-,  stAl-  o.  kopparverk”;  textiles:  “textil-o.  bekladnadsind.”  minus  “ sOmnadsindustri ”  and 
“  hatt-  o.  mossfabriker  ”;  food  :  “  livsmedelsindustri  ”  and  “  dryckesvam-  o.  tobaksind.”. 

Switzerland :  La  Vie  iconomique. 

Metal  using  :  “  metaux  et  machines  ”;  textiles  :  “  industrie  du  coton  ”,  “  tissage  de  la  soie  et  de  la  rayonne  ”,  “  autres 
industries  de  la  soie  et  rayonne  ”,  “  industrie  de  la  laine  ”,  “  industrie  de  la  toile  ”,  “  broderie  ”,  “  perfectionnement  des 
textiles  ”,  “  autres  industries  textiles  ” ;  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  :  “  produits  alimentaires  et  articles  de  consom- 
mation  ”. 


France : 


Western 
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United  Kingdom :  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics. 

Metal  mining  and  metal  making  :  “metal  manufacture”;  metal  using  :  “engineering,  shipbuilding  and  electrical 
goods”,  “vehicles”,  “metal  goods  not  elsewhere  specified”;  textiles  :  “textiles”;  food,  beverages  and  tobacco  : 
“food,  drink  and  tobacco”. 


4.  Finished  Steel  (Table  XVI) 

The  table  shows  for  the  first  time  the  break-down  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community’s  trade  in  steel  products 
between  intra-community  and  extra-community  trade,  the  data  for  which  have  been  derived  from  the  statistical  bulletins  of  the 
Community,  The  E.C.S.C.  definition  of  steel  products  differs  from  that  used  in  Table  XVI,  covering  only  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  trade  shown  in  that  table.  The  additional  steel  products  not  covered  by  the  trade  data  of  the  E.C.S.C.  bulletin  are :  wire,  tubes 
and  fittings,  wheels  and  tyres  and  axles,  and  castings  and  forgings  n.e.s. 

Estimates  were  obtained  for  each  period  shown  by  applying  the  E.C.S.C.  ratio  between  imports  from  non-members  and 
imports  from  members  to  the  total  imports  based  on  the  coverage  in  Table  XVI. 


5.  Motor  Vehicles  (Table  XVIII) 

Motor-cycles  and  motor-scooters  are  given  for  the  first  time.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  list,  given  below,  of  the  series  used, 
bicycles  with  auxiliary  engines  (normally  less  than  50  cc.)  have  been  excluded  throughout,  except  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  engines  of  all  capacities  had  to  be  taken.  However,  for  that  country,  the  difference  in  coverage  can  be  considered 
as  ne^igible,  since  the  figures  for  1951  and  1952  show  that  the  production  of  motor-cycles  of  a  capacity  less  than  100  cc.  was  only 
of  the  order  of  5  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

The  following  sources  and  series  have  been  used  (for  trade,  data  were  taken  from  national  trade  statistics) 

France :  Annuaire  de  Statistique  industrielle  and  Bulletin  mensuel  de  Statistique. 

Production  :  “  Velomoteurs,  motocyclettes,  scooters  ”,  excluding  “  cyclomoteurs  ”  (below  50  cc.  capacity). 

Trade  :  “  Motocyclettes  ”  excluding  “  v61ocipMes  avec  moteur  auxiliaire  ”, 

Western  Germany :  Die  Industrie  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland :  Teil  3. 

Production  :  “  Kraftrader,  Motorfahrrader  ”,  “  Motorroller  ”. 

Trade  :  “  Motorrader  ”,  “  Motorroller  ”,  “  Motorfahrriider  ”,  excluding  “  Fahrrader  mit  Hilfsmotor  ”. 

Italy :  Information  directly  supplied  by  the  Central  Institute  of  Statistics. 

Production  :  “  Motoleggere,  moto-scooters  e  motociclette  ”,  excluding  “  biciclette  a  motore  ”. 

Trade  :  “  Motocicli  e  motocarrozzette  ”,  excluding  “  velocipedi  con  motore  ausiliario  ”. 

United  Kingdom :  Annual  Abstract  of  Statistics  and  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics. 

Production  :  “  Motor-cycles — all  capacities  ”. 

Trade  :  “  Motor-cycles  and  tricycles — all  capacities  ”. 

6.  Building  Activity  (Table  XVII) 

In  addition  to  national  sources  described  below,  information  has  also  been  derived  from  country  monographs  on  housing 
policy  submitted  annually  to  the  ECE  Sub-Committee  on  Housing  by  the  countries  concerned.  The  monographs  relating  to  the 
year  1952  have  been  published  in  European  Housing  Problems  and  Policies  in  1952  (IM/HOU/60,  Geneva,  18  September  1953). 
In  the  following  notes,  this  source  of  information  is  referred  to  as  “  country  monographs  ”. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  sources  for  the  indices  of  construction  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  indices  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction. 

Belgium :  Dwellings  authorized  :  Bulletin  de  Statistique.  Dwellings  completed  :  Country  monographs.  Construction  index  : 
AGEFI,  Brussels. 

Denmark :  Annual  data  for  dwellings  have  been  taken  from  Statistisk  Arbog  for  1951  and  1952,  and  from  Statistiske  Efterretninger 
for  1953.  Quarterly  data,  taken  from  the  latter  source,  do  not  include  rural  districts.  The  annual  index  numbers  for 
construction  are  based  on  investment  data  for  building  (with  the  exclusion  of  civil  engineering),  taken  from  the  country 
monographs. 

Finland :  The  annual  figures  on  dwellings  completed  for  1951  and  1952  are  taken  from  the  country  monographs.  All  other  figiu^s 
on  dwellings  have  been  taken  from  Sosiaalinen  Aikakauskirja.  From  the  first  quarter  of  1952  onwards,  the  quarterly 
figures  for  dwellings  authorized  and  completed  refer  to  65  urban  districts  and  are  not  therefore  comparable  with  the 
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data  for  19S1,  which  cover  only  39  urban  districts.  The  index  of  construction  is  simply  the  index  of  employment  in 
building  and  construction  published  in  Economic  Review,  Kansallis-Osake-Pankki,  and  is  based  on  monthly  averages. 

France :  Situation  de  la  Construction  en  France,  Minist^re  de  la  Reconstruction  et  de  I’Urbanisme,  and  France  Data  Book,  U.S. 
Foreign  Operations  Mission  to  France,  Paris,  for  data  on  dwellings.  The  1953  annual  figure  on  completions  is  an 
official  estimate  directly  supplied.  The  figure  for  the  fourth  quarter  1953  has  been  obtained  by  difiference  and  so  includes 
dwellings  completed  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  which  had  not  yet  been  counted. 

Western  Germany :  (1)  Der  Wohnungsbau  in  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland; 

(2)  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik; 

(3)  Bundesbaublatt,  Federal  Ministry  of  Housing. 

All  data  on  dwellings  authorized  for  1951  have  been  taken  from  (1),  and  the  annual  figures  for  dwellings  completed  have 
been  derived  from  (2).  From  1952  onwards  all  information  was  taken  from  (3),  as  also  the  construction  indices  (series 
uncorrected  for  variations  in  the  number  of  working-days). 

Italy :  Bollettino  mensile  di  Statistica.  Original  data  for  the  number  of  rooms  have  been  converted  into  dwellings  by  use  of 
conversion  factors  derived  from  data  on  rooms  and  dwellings  given  in  Armuario  Statistico  Italiano,  1949-1950,  1951  and 
1952.  The  factors  were  364  rooms  per  100  dwellings  in  1950,  374  in  1951  and  375  in  1952;  for  1953  the  factor  for  1952 
has  been  applied.  Quarterly  data  include  only  communes  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  covering  a  little  over 
half  of  total  dwelling  construction.  The  annual  figure  on  completions  for  1953  is  an  estimate  based  on  the  construction 
trend  as  shown  by  the  quarterly  figures. 

Netherlands :  Wederopbouw  en  Volkhuisvesting,  Ministry  for  Reconstruction  and  Housing,  for  dwellings  authorized,  and  Maand- 
schrift.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the  other  series  on  dwellings.  Index  numbers  of  construction  have  been  taken 
from  Central  Economic  Plan,  1952. 

Norway :  Statistiske  Meldinger.  The  figure  on  completions  for  1953  has  been  taken  from  the  country  monographs.  The  con¬ 
struction  index  is  the  index  of  employment  in  construction  and  refers  to  the  end  of  the  period. 

Spain :  Boletin  de  Estadistica.  Information  includes  only  provincial  capitals  and  communes  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 

Sweden :  Sociala  Meddelanden,  July  1 95 1 ,  July  1 952  and  August  1953,  for  annual  data  concerning  1 950, 1 95 1  and  1952  respectively. 
The  figure  on  completions  for  1953  is  taken  from  the  country  monographs.  Quarterly  data  refer  throughout  to  53  towns 
only,  and  are  taken  from  Konjunkturjournalen.  The  construction  index  is  derived  from  the  number  of  insured  workers 
less  unemployed  in  construction  given  in  Sociala  Meddelanden  (up  to  the  end  of  1952)  and  in  Arbetsmarknadsstatistik, 
Kungl.  Arbetsmarknadsstyrelsen  (from  1953  onwards).  Owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  data  the  following  periods  had  to  be 
selected:  the  index  for  the  first  quarter  refers  to  February;  that  for  the  second  quarter  to  the  average  of  April  and  June; 
that  for  the  third  quarter  to  August;  the  index  for  the  fourth  quarter  refers  to  the  average  of  October  and  December. 
The  annual  index  is  the  average  of  these  quarterly  indices. 

Switzerlarul :  La  Vie  economique.  The  annual  data  on  dwellings  completed  cover  municipalities  with  over  1,000  inhabitants, 
except  for  1953,  which  is  an  estimate  based  on  quarterly  figures.  The  annual  data  on  dwellings  authorized  and  under 
construction,  and  the  half-yearly  data  for  dwellings  under  construction,  cover  municipalities  with  over  2,000  inhabitants. 
With  the  results  of  the  1950  population  census,  the  number  of  municipalities  of  this  size  included  was  raised  in  1951  from 
382  to  462.  There  has  thus  been  a  slight  change  in  the  coverage.  (The  figures  for  dwellings  authorized  in  1951  are  on  the 
two  bases  24.6  and  26.2  thousand  and  for  dwellings  completed  26.1  and  26.8  thousand  respectively.)  Quarterly  data  for 
dwellings  authorized  and  completed  include  42  towns.  The  index  of  construction  is  based  upon  employment  figures 
adjusted  for  variations  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in  the  building  industry,  taken  from  the  same  source. 

United  Kingdom :  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics. 


7.  International  Trade  and  Payments  (Tables  XXII,  XXVIII  and  XXIX) 


Balance  of  Payments  of  Europe  and  Other  Areas  with  the  United  States  (Table  XXII) 

Shipments  under  the  military  aid  programme  have  been  eliminated  from  the  table  (see  footnote  c).  The  amounts  of  such  aid 
are  given  in  the  original  source  as  follows  (millions  of  dollars) : 

Latin 

Europe  Canada  American  All  other  TOTAL 


Republics  countries 

1952  —  Fourth  quarter .  814  —  3  132  949 

1953  — Third  quarter .  669  -  1  15  132  815 

1953  —  Fourth  quarter .  662  —  1  7  134  802 
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The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  previously,  in  its  estimates  of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  with 
the  sterling  area,  published  separate  figures  for  British  colonies  and  the  independent  members  of  the  sterling  area,  thus  permitting 
a  rearrangement  of  the  regional  balance-of-payments  data  into  a  form  closely  comparable  with  the  trade  data  published  in  Tables 
XXVIII  and  XXIX.  This  break-down  is  not  available,  however,  for  the  most  recent  figures.  Consequently,  the  regional  detail 
given  in  Table  XXII  of  the  present  Bulletin  is  not  comparable  to  that  given  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  of  the  Economic 
Survey  of  Europe. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Eighteen  European  countries  and  the  United  States  (Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX) 

France :  Non-monetary  gold  (item  No.  16-24  in  the  French  nomenclature)  b  included  in  the  French  trade  statistics  and  in 
Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX.  However,  for  certain  periods  shown  in  the  tables,  imports  of  such  gold  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  exports  to  Switzerland  have  assumed  proportions  which  seriously  distort  the  figures.  French  exports  of  non-monetary  gold 
to  Switzerland,  for  example,  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Group  II  given  in  Table  XXVIII. 
The  figures  for  gold  shipments  in  the  periods  shown  are  as  follows  (in  millions  of  current  dollars) : 


French  Imports  and  Exports  of  Non-monetary  gold 

1952  1953 


Third 

Fourth 

First 

Second 

Tliird 

Fourth 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

Total  imports 

48.6 

55.6 

49.2 

71.1 

57.0 

50.6 

of  which  :  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa 

19.6 

29.1 

19.1 

31.1 

32.5 

18.6 

Total  exports 

54.5 

52.8 

57.0 

62.9 

61.2 

54.8 

of  which  :  to  Switzerland 

42.2 

46.9 

48.1 

51.6' 

56.1* 

50.1 

The  figures  for  Greece  and  Spain  (in  the  group  “  Greece,  Spain  and  Turkey  ”  in  Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX)  are  estimates 
based  on  incomplete  figures  published  up  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953. 

For  a  complete  definition  of  the  country  groups,  see  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  United  Nations,  Geneva,  1953, 
Appendix  B  (pages  366-367).  Starting  with  the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  Jordan  and  Libya  have  been  changed  from 
“  other  overseas  countries  ”  to  “  overseas  sterling  area.” 
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